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"The air-scouts $0 about their work 

in planes shot through space by valve- 
in-head engines. They can trust their lives 
and their missions to nothing, less than what they 
believe is the surest, most powerful form of motor. 


The enemy planes in the air and the special air- 
ship puns from the earth are vigilant. A journey 
through the air, hazardous enough because of 
storms or contrary air currents, is rendered far 
more perilous by the exacting, conditions and 
extraordinary dangers of war. 


In war planes, in racing, motor boats, on the speed- 
way, valve-in-head motors are demonstrating, the 
claims made by Buick owners. 


Valve-in-head is not all of Buick sturdiness. But 
it fitly symbolizes the character of the car. What 
valve-in-head is among, motors Buick is among, cars. 


Buick at its best. 





For 1916—sixes exclusively 


Despite our lower price we juarantee 1916 Buicks 
contain more drop forgings, better upholstery, 
better paint and finish—jreater quality through- 
out than any previous models. Buick cars are 
furnished complete to the smallest detail. 


Regardless of the car you buy or the price you 
pay, nowhere can you set better value. 


Roadsters and Tourind§ Cars, Coupes and Inside-Drive Sedans 


Catalogue and detailed specifications furnished on request 
Semples on exhibition in all principal cities 


Buick Motor Company 


Pioneer Builders of 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Flint, Michigan 


Branches in al! 
principal cities 
Dealers every where 
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That We//-to-do keeling 


It’s Big Ben for you, to let you know the joy of 
unhurried mornings and well started days. 

Big Ben is seven inches tall, well built, hand- 
some, punctual. 


T’S Big Ben for the man who 
likes to kick off the covers be- 
fore the last call for breakfast. 

Who enjoys a splash in the tub— 
a comfortable shave—a hot break- 
fast—a few minutes with his family. 

It’s Big Ben for the man who likes to 
take it easy on the way to work —to know 
the well-to-do feeling of ample time. 


Who likes to have a little while to himself to 
set things right before tackling the day’s work. 


Western 
La Salle HLUS.A 


Clock. Co 


He has a great, big, easily-read dial—a cheerful, deep- 


toned voice — large, comfortable winding keys—a light run 


ning movement with watchlike escapement — an alarm that calls 
steadily for hve minutes or intermittently for ten 

For light sleepers, there’s Baby Ben 
production of Big Ben, 3! 
time, calls the same punctual way, a handy clock for the 
traveling bag, the desk or the dressing table, or any place where 


the combination of attractiveness, dependability and small size 


a quarter size re- 


» inches tall-— keeps the same good 
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FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
A reproduction of The Style Book cover 


The Style Book for Spring 


ys have to see it if you want to know what's the correct thing to 
wear; the new ideas in fashions for men and young men are well illustrated in it. 


Pet | eo. I - OS Bie FE EE TOON 
| Send your name now for a copy; ready about March 1 r 
Look in the store window for this picture in color 3 
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USTA’S RIDGE 


T WAS something of a coincidence that © leather, ten hundred times. I could have fallen 
Augusta and I were born at precisely the same By Jolam Taintor Foote from the treetop without harm; but when Augusta 
hour on precisely the same day. It pleased was well out and up and away from me, the board 
both families, so I have been told, to couple ILLUSTRATED BY ALONZO KIMBALL decided to break in half 

us during infancy in romantic “You fool!”’ said Dector 

speculations. We were thrown 

together by smirking nursemaids 





Leeds, Jummy’s father, two 





hourslater. “* You young foo!! 


when we could barely toddle ; “I didn’t know,” I stam 
Our childhood was afflicted by | mered. And then, because he 
the jeers of playmates. In spite | had lanced a boil of mine long 


of all this we became inseparable 

As far back as I can remem- 
ber I counted on Augusta. I 
learned to slink dismally to her 
when in trouble. I learned to 
strut before her as she turned 
pink and breathless at some tiny 
triumph. On our twenty-first 
birthday I asked her to marry 
me. She was sweet about it and 
cried a little 

“But,” said she, “I’m only a 
habit with you, my dear. Some 
day you'll fall in love.” 

“In love!” Isaid. “I am in 
love. What must I do—drool at 
the moon? That only happens 
in books.” 

“It happens,” said Augusta 
softly, ‘“here!’’ Her hand pressed 
some lacy stuff just over her 
heart. 

“Rot!” I told her. “*How do 
you know?” 

She flushed and turned away 
and did not answer 

For the next four years Au- 
gusta suggested the paths my 
tentative wooings should take 
I followed them dutifully but 
found them empty of the thrills 
she promised. | 

And then one day I nearly lost 


before and I had been afraid of 
him for years l added “She 
hadn't told me 

He laughed at that, not a 
pleasant laugh, and went up 
stairs again 

Augusta was well in six week 
or so that is, she seemed well; 
but the days ran into weeks, 
the weeks into months, the 
months into years, and the Chief 
of Scouts failed, somehow, t 
join us 

I did not miss him— at first, 
that is. Quiet, efficient, grave 
eyed Augusta was enough fora 
time 

And even later, when the 
house seemed ve ry still and 
my work would not altogether 
hut out that stillness, I could 
call from my window to Miss 
Mouse, playing in the Leeds’ 
yard, with one eye on my study 

She was twelve and I was 
the most interesting of all her 
possessions, including the yel 
low kitten, which had lost its 
voice and mewed horribly with- 
out a sound, 

Then suddenly she was four- 


teen and no longer insisted that 





she would marry me when sh¢ 


her. Becauseofherabsurd notion grew up. Our games changed, 
that my habit, as she called her- “‘where Have You Been for a Week?" She Wanted to Know they became less make-believe, 
self, was between me and a and, therefore, less real. I found 
mythical passion, she nearly accepted Douglas Winthrop the last time he proposed. She myself involved in compositions which began: “ Dilagents isthe cheef necessity of 
slipped away from him when his arms had all but closed about her, and came like a breeze mankind,” and ended: “And so you see we must be dilagent.” 
down the drive to where I was feeding ginger cookies to Blather and Beedo Beed, Soon after that she was sent away for two years at boarding school, her summer 
“Well!” I said, not looking at her to be spent abroad. The stillness in the house became a shout, which drove me to long 
“TI couldn't,” she said. “I thought I could until—the last minute, and then I fishing or shooting trips in the calmer stillness of the wood 
couldn't.” Augusta did not mind. “Come back when you are—rested,” she would say 
“That being the case,” I said, “‘ will you kindly step in here behind these gooseberry And now I must write slowly, and tell exactly what happened when we had beer 
bushes?” married seven years 
Presently she tightened her wrists at the back of my neck. Doctor Leeds had died and Jummy, despite | elephantine bedside manner, had 
“Boy, oh, Boy,” she said, “it comes once to everyone, I think. You'll meet her, acquired an enviable deftness with his big fingers, and cou nip away one’s appendix 
some day, and then ‘ad with the best of them 
“Silly ass,”’ | interrupted. “I won't be paying any attention to that sort of thing He used his father’s old consulting room in the west wing. It was or i step acro 
I'll be seeing that Dick Deadeye, Chief of Scouts, does a little arithmetic now and then.” the lawn from my study to the ground-glass door. I took to ling through the gap in the 
Instead of the scornful look which I got as a rule when | dared greatly, her eyes hedge and smoking a bedtime pipe with |} 
widened, deepened; then, quite to herself and staring off at the garden: *‘ Yes,” she said, One night a phonograph burst into syncopation from somewhere in the house. I 
“that may save the day.” raised inquiring eyes 
“The kid,” said Jummy. “Got back to-da Brought it with her. Going to teach 
I cannot remember why I selected Jummy Leeds to stand up with me. He was still me the new dances."” He grinned 
working for his M.D. and smelled, at all times, of iodoform. Besides this he had the “I think I'll go in,” I said. “Has she grown any?” 
manner and presence of a grampus. He lived next door, however, and I presume the “Good Lord!” said Jummy 
gap in the hedge between the two places, which was not quite grown together, decided me. I understood him a moment later when I had crossed the hall and followed the ind 
As it turned out, Jummy contrived to have a hole in his pocket, which led into the of the phonograph to the living room. She was tilting, floating with the musie—and 
lining of his waistcoat. When urged at the proper moment to produce a ring he seemed tall flower swaying in a breeze was coarse, was clumsy, in comparison. I watched from 
to attempt an abdominal operation on himself. It was a failure, and I tore his seal ring the darkness of the hall until the record was over 
from him, slipped it over two of Augusta’s fingers, and so was married. “Hello, Miss Mouse,” I said from the doorway. “I've come to pull your hair 
Douglas Winthrop did not come to the wedding. He was trying animportant case She flashed about on me. “ You can’t, Gee Gee,” she cried, turning her head to sho 
that day, so he wrote Augusta. He sent four superb candlesticks, a little too massive its smooth, dark coils. “It isn’t pullable, you se« 
I thought, and his best wishes. ““You’re not Miss Mouse any more then, are you?” I asked, coming into the ro 
Some few months after that I was swinging Augusta in the swing. The seat was a “Oh, yes,”’ she said, but gave me her hand quite formally 
board with notches for the rope. I had swung there, a whalebone youngster, tough as “Well then,” I said, “I think I'll have to have a kiss. Just like that 
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“I hoped you would,” she said. ‘Have I changed very 
much? Do you think you'll like me?” 

“Good Lord!” I said, quoting Jummy. 

At breakfast next morning I told Augusta. ‘“‘ Catherine 
Leeds is home,” I said. “Quite grown up and absolutely 
love ly ~ 

“Yes,” said Augusta, “she'll have her mother’s beauty. 
1 wonder if she'll still trail round after you with big, ador- 
ing eyes.” 

I smiled a wry smile. “Well, hardly,” I said. “ Wait 
until you see her.” 

When I got to my study Miss Mouse was just beyond 
the hedge, watching my window. 

“Go away,” I suid as I had said so many times before. 
“Go play with the kitten. I’m busy.” 

“IT want to dance,”’ said she, “and Jummy won’t. Will 
you?” 

“Certainly not,” I said. 

“I want to try some steps,” she went on. ‘“‘Do you 
know the one-step?” 

‘It’s one of these new dances, isn’t it?” I asked. 

She nodded 

“T haven’t danced for five years,” I told her. “But if 
you'll go away now I'll come over this evening, and you 
may see if 1 can learn.” 

I could and did learn. Miss Mouse was delighted. I 
promised to come for tea next day and dance with her. 
I did come for tea next day, and the next, and the next. 

We became, as the summer passed, more and more pro- 
ficient, so that people took to dropping in to watch. Older 
people at first, who disapproved of the new dances, as they 
were called at that time, and who later would be the mad- 
dest of them al}. Then the younger crowd began to come, 
and begged to be taught, and Miss Mouse and I gave 
lessons. After an hour or more with the beginners we 
would float away together, while awed strugglers watched 
earnestly and with sinking hearts. 

Augusta came quite often but did not dance. She had 
never danced well, even in the old days, and she had grown 
heavier since then. I persuaded her to try, but gave it up 
when I found that our efforts together were agonizing. 

“Don't drag me about any more,”’ she would say. 
“There's that lovely Boston. Go dance it with Catherine, 
i want to watch you.” 

That I should have given so much of what I regarded as 
my precious time to this sort of thing was unbelievable. A 
letter or two from my publisher, asking for a manuscript 
past due, set me at work for three whole days, although 
Miss Mouse came to the hedge and informed me that she 
was having a dreadful time and that I 
was spoiling everything. On the fourth 


afternoon someone knocked on my study | 
door. 

“Come,” I said. 

Miss Mouse walked boldly in, helped 
herself to an easy-chair and regarded me 
silently } 

“You know this isn’t allowed,” I told 
her 

“Are you coming over to dance?” she 


demanded 

“T think not,” I said. 

“I'm very unhappy, Gee Gee,” said 
Miss Mouse. 

I felt my heart leap curiously. 

* Life is not ali dancing,” I said. ‘It’s 
all right for you kids, but I, unfortu- 
nately, must work. You can dance with 
the others. There's the Kelser boy and 
Jimmy Lathrop and a dozen more. Why 
do you come and bother me? Go pick on 
somebody your own age!” 

“I'm very unhappy,” said Miss Mouse 
again 

Il wanted to ask why, but thought 
swiftly better of it. 

“You're a spoiled brat,” I said. “I'll 
dance with you to-day—- waita moment 
provided you do not bother me again 
this week.” 

“Oh, thank you, Gee Gee,” said Miss 
Mouse 

Late that night I thought of that sud- 
den leap of my heart. It was disconcert- 
ing. I did not sleep until I told myself 
that | would go at once to Michigan on 
a fishing trip. 

I went next day and fished the Big 
Sturgeon fora month. For half of it the 
wilderness seemed to whisper “I’m very | 
unhappy" at every pine-hung bend 

Then the trout came thick and fast and 
the wilderness grew speechless. I came 

home fit, sunburned and cured of —what? 
I dared not name it | 





Augusta greeted me from behind the 
vines of the porch as I came up the walk, 
rod case in hand, 


“I’m glad you're back,” she said when I had kissed her. 
She held my hands in hers closely for a moment. “I’ve 
missed you quite a lot this time.” 

“Good girl,” I said. “It’s good to know you can feel 
like that after these years.” 

“Only seven,” said Augusta. “Has it seemed long to 
you? Oh, it hasn’t seemed long to you, has it? If I 
thought it had I’d % 

“Hush,” Linterrupted. ‘“ What's happened lately—any- 
thing?” 

“The town’s gone mad,” said Augusta—‘“‘ dancing mad. 
They dance all day and most of the night. You've been 
missing it. Did you have good fishing?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, “but I broke my best rod. Had a fall and 
rolled all the way down the rapids. So I’ve been missing 
it, have 1? Has Catherine found a partner?” 

Augusta laughed. “A partner!”’ she said. ‘My dear, 
they hang about her in swarms. Mrs. Leeds is delighted, 
of course, but a little worried, I think. She’s such a tre- 
mendous success, and willful too, perhaps. She’s been 
taking long motor rides of which her mother doesn’t 
approve, but somehow can’t seem to stop. I’m afraid 
you're cut out, old married man. The Jeffrey boy is the 
one who takes her motoring. Agnes Jeffrey’s son. He was 
at New Haven this year and dances beautifully.” 

As Augusta finished I felt a pang like a knife stab. It 
lasted only an instant. It left me as quickly as it had 
come, but with a hopeless hollow feeling, with dry lips and 
my knuckles white on the railing. I was conscious of a 
curious hatred of life and what went to make it up. I 
hated the rays from the setting sun streaming through the 
vines. I hated the porch and its furnishings. I almost 
hated Augusta, sitting there, calm as the evening, unalter- 
able as fate. By no miracle of the mind could she become 
a flame of a girl into whose eager, pulsing life sleek youths 
were crowding, until at last one of them would take the 
radiant mystery of her for his own. 

And then I heard footsteps, light, rapid, but beating 
through me like a throbbing heart. 

They took the porch steps in four staccato beats and 
Miss Mouse stood there, her bare throat and arms turned 
to pink ivory in the last of the sunlight, and the dusk of 
evening in her eyes. 

“T saw you from the window,” she said. 

It came to me that from this instant life was to be a 
problem. I would solve it as best I could. How, must be 
worked out. I must work at it from day today. Each day 
a problem initself. A problem in which one searched for the 
unknown z of tranquillity through a sum of aching hours. 
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“I'm Going to New York,"' I Exptained, “for —Several Months"* 


February 19,1916 


“Why, what’s the matter?” faltered Miss Mouse. “ Why 
do you look at me like that? What's the matter with him, 
Aunt Augusta?” 

I heard Augusta rise and come toward me. 

“‘He’s a savage,” she explained; “‘he’s just out of the 
woods. Perhaps he takes you for a wood nymph.”” Then 
she spoke my name and I felt her hand on my shoulder 

“Now for it,” I thought. “It begins with lies.” 

I laughed — easily it seemed to me. “* When you came up 
the steps,’’ I explained, “it came over me that you were 
spindly-legged, pigtailed and freckle-nosed just —yester- 
day. And now look at you!” 

“*T still have three freckles,” said Miss Mouse. ‘“‘ Look!” 
She touched the bridge of her nose with the tip of her 
finger. 

“While you two discuss freckles,” said Augusta, “I 
must tell the cook to have more of a dinner than I'd 
planned. Will you stay, Catherine?” 

“T’d love to,”” said Miss Mouse. She perched herself or 
the porch railing and stared at the doorway through which 
Augusta had disappeared. 

Her look was tense and a little troubled, I thought. She 
turned it on me at last. 

“Something has happened to me, Gee Gee,”’ she said. 
“T think I'll tell you. I’ve always told you everything.” 

I nodded and lit a cigarette. 

“Since you went away,” said Miss Mouse, “I’ve been 
doing things that mother doesn’t like. I don’t know what 
got into me exactly. I couldn’t sit still a minute. I just 
couldn’t stand the house and Jummy and mother and 
everything. I had to keep going every second. I had to 
dance like mad, or motor like mad, or something, all the 
time. If I just sat still I wanted to scream. Do you know 
what I mean?” 

“Go on,” I said. 

“T’ve done dreadful things,” said Miss Mouse. “I’ve 
gone motoring alone with Carl and Eldridge and a lot with 
Walter Jeffrey, and I made them speed—imagine if mother 
knew. I flirted with all of them—oh, with dozens. I’ve 
been sort of crazy.” 

“What do you mean by ‘flirted’?” I asked. 

“Oh, you know,” said Miss Mouse. 

“But I don’t,” I said. 

She avoided my eyes. ‘‘ Well, I let them hold my hand,” 
she explained. “And I’ve squeezed back a little—some- 
times. Oh, you know.” 

“Ts that all?” I asked. 

“Nearly,” said Miss Mouse. “Don’t look at me like 
that, Gee Gee, or I can’t tell. Walter has—held me 
in when we went fast—three or four 
times.” 

“Kind of him,” I said. 

“I won’t tell you any more,” she cried, 
and sprang off the railing and away from 
me. 

“*Come back here, Miss Mouse,’’I said. 
| She shook her head. I stood where I 
| was and waited. She came back slowly. 
“Well, what?” she asked. 
“Go on,” I said. 
Her eyes filled with tears. Then all in 
| a breath she shot at me: “I’ve smoked 
cigarettes, I drank a cocktail—two of 
them. I’ve let Walter Jeffrey k-kiss me.”’ 

The tears ran over. 

“Why?” I asked. 

“T don’t know, Gee Gee,” she said, 
wiping her eyes. “I’ve had a funny, 
reckless feeling. I’ve been wanting some- 
thing—I didn’t know what. I kept try- 

ing things. That’s why I let him kiss 
me—to see if that was it.” 
| “Well, was it?” I asked. 
| 


She shook her head. 

“Youdidn’tlikeit?” Lasked. I waited 
a long time for an answer. It was a con- 
fession when it came: 

“A little,”’ she said, and then quite sud- 
denly she was sobbing in my arms. “Oh, 
Gee Gee,” she gasped, “I liked it because 
I closed my eyes and pretended it was 
someone else.” 

How long I held her close against me 
I cannot say. At last I heard a sound in 
the hall. I looked over my shoulder and 
wondered if I saw something white move 
in the darkness of the hall and disap- 
pear. . . . Augusta was in white. 

“I’m going home now,” whispered Miss 
Mouse presently. 

“Yes,” I whispered back, “I think 
you'd better.” 

I was still wondering about that shade 
of white in the hallway when I went in 

to dinner. 

| “Catherine changed her mind about 

. staying,”’ I told Augusta. “I'd like a 
cocktail, if you'll ring, please.” 








Augusta smiled at me, her grave eyes calm and friendly. 
have you back,” said. “Bronx or 


t’s nice to she 
Martini?” 

“Then who was in the hall?”’ I asked myself. 

After dinner I went to my room and began to pack. 

An hour later Augusta came to my door and looked in. 
She raised her eyebrows inquiringly at the room's disorder. 

“I’m going to New York,” I explained, “for—several 
months.” 

**New York,” she said softly. “Oh, my dear, my dear!" 
She came and took my hands and brushed them against 
her lips. “Can I help you about— anything?” she wanted 
to know. “Anything?” 
she repeated earnestly. 

**I think not,’’ I 
answered. 

Augusta helped me 
finish my packing in 
silence. 

When I left that night 
she gave me a fiercely 
gentle shake. 

““Nowlisten, Boy,”’ she 
said: “There isn't any- 
thing in this wide world 
I wouldn't do or say or 
be if it would help you. 
Will you remember 
that— always?” 

‘‘Always,’’ I 
“T’'ve known it always, 
forthat matter.” 
her and picked up my | 
bags and left her stand- 
ing there with her hands 
clasped tightly together. 


said. 


I kissed 


um 


HAD learned that the 

pines and the water 
and the wind could whis- 
per, over and over,a 
single phrase, and so I 
mistrustedthem. Surely 
crowds and noise and 
lights were better. I 
would try the swift, stu- 
pendous, passionate fu- 
tility whichis New York. 
Nothing could seem as 
real where the end 
dinners and dollars. 
Surely agirl’s trembling, 
clinging body, the breath from begging lips, two humans 
welded into one for just a blinding flash, could not wipe 
out a world where skyscrapers stood unbowed. 

New York! New York! I craved it as some screaming 
wretch might long for anesthesia. 

The high, serene blue dome of the New York Central 
Station promised well. I stood beneath it and my whirling 
thoughts grew calmer. “Bug! Worm!” I told myself. 
“You have an ache inside of you—what of it? They'll put 
a lacy thing over her hair, and a youth with white flowers 
in his buttonhole will mumble some hocus-pocus and lead 
her away, and it will be as though she dies. You have had 
the faint promise and it was more than all this world. He 
will have fulfillment and that will be more than all the 
spheres and heaven besides—what of it? A few years 
more and you'll be something in a wooden box to be put 
out of sight quickly lest you become an offense; and then 
millions of other bugs and worms, all with little aches 
inside, will scuttle back and forth beneath this placid dome 
and know you not.” 

I followed my red cap then, out to the line of taxis; and 
so began the first of those days in which I learned that 
New York was made up of four miilion human beings 
and— myself 

The division was as absolute as Time. I might have 
been a disembodied spirit who mingled with them, striv- 
ing, striving to share their joys or sorrows, work or play, 
hopes or fears. 

I stood it five weeks. 

One night I dined, surrounded by the ardent murmur 
of a hundred téte-a-tétes, ‘and never since the world began 
has mortal man been more alone. 

At last the musicians picked up their instruments. I 
eyed them listlessly. The cellist sat facing me. He had 
a tremendous, a startling shock of coarse red hair. Then, 
as he drew his bow across his cello, I shriveled where I sat; 
it was a waltz—our waltz, Miss Mouse had called it—and 
it rose and sobbed and died 

The big blue dome welcomed me next day, eager, 
human, alive—-for I was going back. Back to where the 
world was real and wonderful, because it contained her 
voice, her footsteps, her laughter. 

I would see her now and then 





is L__ —__—___—— 





never alone, of course 


but when others watched and judged how faithfully I 
served convention. 





“Life is Not All Dancing. 
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I had been a coward to run away without a single word 
We would have one talk. I would speak of that moment 
in which I had held her in my arms. I would refer to it 
lightly as a sort of foolish fondness, in which my attitude 
had been almost paternal. 

I would become the Gee Gee of old, who listened to 
troubles, advised, sometimes scolded next few 
years would pass somehow. I refused to think of the 
youth with the white flowers in his buttonhole. Perhaps, 
when the time came, I could bear it better than now 

I left on the Twentieth Century 
bore forever through black velvet shot with stars 


so the 


The train seemed to 


Ages 





passed, in which I snapped on the light from time to time 
to find that years of tossing and turning or staring straight 
up at the unwinking shimmer of the upper berth were only 
fifteen minutes on the dial of my watch. 

I arrived at last. The motor did not meet me, and I 
thought this strange. Then I remembered I had forgotten 
to wire. As I entered the house I heard voices in the 
study. When I reached the study door I heard Augusta 
speaking. “I must! I must!" she said. I opened the 
door quietly, fearing callers. 

Augusta was standing by the desk, half turned from me 
She was looking out at what the frost had left of the garden. 
Close beside her, with his arm about her shoulders, was 
Douglas Winthrop. He was leaning forward, peering into 
her face. ‘You are the most wonderful woman on God's 
earth,”’ he said. I closed the door softly and went up to 
my room. 

For an hour I sat there thinking 
woman but Augusta! I doubted my eyes and my ears 
Augusta! Augusta! Itsimply could not be. But what if 
it were so? What if a wise, a kind, an adorable God 
whom I had come to hate—had contrived to save me 
Had given me back my life to do with as I pleased 
Why then—“ Miss Mouse,” I whispered, holding out my 
arms. But first it was necessary to make sure. If 
there was some explanation Augusta would 
of course. If she avoided it, the case was clear and | 
could tell her—everything. 

I went downstairs and found her still in the study, alone 
She was in my work chair, one arm thrown across the 
desk, her head bowed in the other 

“* Augusta,” I said. 

She raised her head and straightened up slowly. 
distressed by her appearance. Her face was thin and her 
eyes, though big and bright, were sunken. 

“*My dear,” I exclaimed, “‘have you been ill 

“A little,”’ she said. “Did you just come?” 1 
close to her chair by now and stood looking down at her 
In some indescribable way she contrived to make a kiss 
seem awkward. 

She did not avoid it by the slightest withdrawing, and 
yet it became easier for me to seat myself on the desk with- 
out even touching her hand. 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” I asked. “You've 
been ill Why didn’t you let me know in 


Had it been any 


make it, 


| was 


was 


I can see it. 


It's All Right for You Kids, But I, Unfortunately, Must Work’’ 














one of your letters? I'd have come home at ones She 
replied that she had not been really ill, and that she did 
not wish to worry me. As we talked on it became clear 
that she was not herself. In her voice, her gestures, her 
eyes, was a sort of timidity. It was as though she expected 
a reproach at any moment. She did not mention Douglas 


Winthrop, although I made a point of giving her an oppor 
tunity to tell me I said that I 


and had then 


who her caller had been 
had heard voices when I had first come ir 
gone to my room 


ak és,” 


afternoon 


she said, ‘I was here in the study most of the 
Are you going to dress before or after dinner?’ 
“ Dress !"" Lexclaimed 
“Why should | dress? 
| Are you expecting some- 

one 
" shesaid, 
coming 
Aren't you 


‘The party 
“Catherine's 
out party 
going?” 

“I've seen no one ex 
cept you,” Isaid. “How 
should | know 
party?” 

She dropped her eyes 
to her hands, folded in 
her lap. “I thought per- 
haps she'd written you; 
I thought perhaps that 
was why you 
home.” 


about a 


came 


“No,” I said gravely, 
“she hasn't written me.” 
“Well, you must go,” 
said Augusta 


“You don't sound 
very keen about it,”’ I 
said ‘I don't think 





you're up to it just now, 
Perhaps we'd better stay 
home this evening.” 
“Oh, I'm not going,’ 
“Mrs 
understand 
must. It 


said she 
will 
| you 


Leeds: 

But 
would 
| break Catherine's heart 
if you didn’t. I'll put 
| your studs in while you're 
shaving.” 

We settled it that way. 
I was to tell Mrs. Leeds 
that Augusta did not 
feel equal to the party 

“Don’t come home early on my account,” 
when I left 

“Well, good night,”’ | said, and hesitated; but Augusta 
had turned back and already had one foot on the stairs. 

I crossed the lawn to the gap in the hedge. The stars 
were out in bright millions, and I raised my eyes to them. 
“She loves him,” I thought, but not exultantly 
how this undreamed-of situation, which promised to 
solve my problem to the last fraction, brought crowding 
memories of Augusta, grave-eyed Augusta, and the quiet 
and friendly years. " 

They were swept away later that evening under those 
1 had danced twice with a creature 
She 


said Augusta 
“I’m going straight to bed.” 


Some- 


same bright stars. 
more lovely than mere humans have a right to be 
had given me one flaming look, and then not the smallest 
I might have been one of fifty others who pressed 
Perhaps this was responsible for the madness 
later. For when I had asked myself ten 
thousand times “Has she forgotten?” to be answered by 
a perfunctory smile when her eyes chanced to meet mine 


sign 
about her 
which seized me 


I became hideously certain that some high destiny, in 
which I could not enter, would claim her, and that her 
told She the 


impossible and I the hope less fool 


instinct her so seemed to have become 


Then I would have left, and so | waved good night to 


her from the doorway as she floated past. In an instant 


she was beside me 

“Don't go, Gee Gee,” she said * Please, oh please ! 
Wait till the others go.” 

I nodded with a beatir g heart, and she returned to her 
partner 

Later, when only a happy mother, a proud though 
yawning Jummy and myself were left to worship, she 
darted from the room and came back in folds of downy 
white 

Why, where are you going?” faltered Mrs. Leeds 

“Out on the terrace,”’ announced Miss Mouse “2 
been so wonderful, Mumsy, I must talk it over all alon: 
with Gee Gee 

“Go to it,” said Jummy. “I'm going up and talk it 
over with the old oaken bedstead.” 

“Perhaps you can quiet her down,” assented Mrs, 
Leeds Make her come it 45 8000 @8 you can 4 

“In ten minutes,” I promised 


Centinued eon Page 33 
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EDNESS F‘ 


By Albert J. 





E ARE told that we must prepare for 

war; and, according to our forefathers, 

this is the voice of prudence. But are 
the ideas of those who favor military preparedness com- 
prehensive and practical? They direct the popular mind 
to the necessity for training our citizens to be soldiers, 
which is plainly right if we are te have an army; for, of 
course, a man cannot be made overnight into a soldier any 
more than he can be instantly transformed into an engineer. 
Just as a bookkeeper would wreck a train if he tried to run 
an engine, so an officer who did not understand his busi- 
ness would sacrifice a regiment, and an untrained private 
would be in the way of his comrades. 

Actual warfare, however, requires not only disciplined 
armies but also swift mobility. Immense numbers must 
be moved long distances quickly and easily. The problem 
of transporting men, with their equipment of horses, pro- 
visions, guns and ammunition, is as important as that of 
training them. Yet this vital matter does not seem 
to have engaged its proper share of the public thought. 

While we are educating our young men in the manual 
of arras, should we not also and equally be improving our 
facilities to move them when the hour of danger sud- 
denly strikes? This means putting our railways in a 
high state of efficiency— the improvement of roadbeds, 
repair and increase of rolling stock, codrdination of lines 
and, especially, enlargement and unification of terminal 
facilities 

This large task will take as much time as the instruc- 
tion of a million men in martial duties. It needs doing 
even for the activities of peace, and is indispensable for 
the emergencies of war. Yet our financiers have loaned 
five hundred million dollars to warring nations while 
practically no money can be borrowed to improve 
our railways and increase their efficiency. 

Next to well-equipped and thoroughly up-to- 
date railways, transportation means good, solid 
wagon roads. Even in normal times the economic 
value of such roads is well-nigh incalculable; but 
in a period of armed conflict victory or defeat 
may depend upon the condition of the common highways. 
All this is well known. And yet though far-seeing men 
have for some years been urging the good-roads movement 
upon the people, and some progress has been achieved, our 
highways in genera! still remain among the worst in the 
world 

If we ever have war it will, of course, be one of defense, 
which means an attack from oversea. Troops will have 
to be landed on our shores. The navy rather than the 
army is plainly the first means to prevent that. If it be 
assumed that some foreign power will strike us, then we 
must conclude that any foreign power may strike us. All 
history shows the truth of the maxim that “There is no 
sentiment in international politics.’’ For instance, who 
would have believed, eleven years ago, that England and 
Russia would to-day be allies instead of antagonists in an 
actual war? It is only necessary to recall English literary 
attacks or® Russia, such as Kipling’s famous poem, to 
appreciate the adage that “Politics makes strange bed- 
fellows.” 

So, conceding the possibility of war, nothing is unthink- 
able as to whence or when it will come upon us. Nobody 
ean say with certainty what nation or nations will assail 
us. History and common sense advise us to have an eye on 
those whose interests conflict or are most likely to conflict 
with our interests. Sentiment has not the least thing to 
do with it. The most ruthless wars have been between 
kindred peoples; and fervent international “friendships” 
of long standing have become international hatreds in a 
day, made so by the coliision of interests. I am not arguing 
whether this ought to be so or not; I am stating the fact. 


Modern Wars Economic Struggles 


T BOTTOM most modern wars have been economic 
4% struggles — conflicts of trade or expanding populations 
or both, A large and steady growth of our exports to for- 
eign markets is indispensable, for we must dispose of our 
surplus. Our location for world trade is excellent; we face 
the two great oceans that lead to both Europe and the 
Orient, and are adjacent to Central and South America. 

But, by the same token, we have a longer and more 
vulnerable coast line than any other country. Should we 
be attacked at all, it is possible that we shall be struck 
a double blow from over the Pacific and Atlantic at the 
ame moment. For several years grave portents have 
appeared in a certain quarter where we have large interests 
and where our trade naturally tends; and we now are in 
a trade controversy in an opposite direction. If, then, it 
be conceded that we should prepare at all for hostilities, 
does it not follow that the navy has the first claim upon 
our consideration and our pocketbook? 


































And does not a navy adequate for our defense mean a 
navy larger than that of any other nation? For, granting 
for the sake of argument that war is possible from some 
quarter, it cannot be too often repeated that the attack 
may come from any quarter. Unless we fix that fact 
firmly in our minds we cannot think practically about pre- 
paredness at all; and we had better call the whole thing 
nonsense and become outright pacificists—-they at least 
have a clear-cut if dangerous program and a noble if 
bizarre ideal. If we are not to be ready to ward off the 
strongest force that can possibly be sent against us from 
oversea we might as well make no preparation. Half 
preparation is double folly—it spends much money and 
gets no security. 


The Possibilities of an Adequate Navy 


N THE purely defensive view our own history proves 

the value of the navy. For instance, it is reasonably 
probable that if we had then had a navy the ravages of the 
French Republic upon our sea-going trade, which caused the 
establishment of our navy department in President Adams’ 
administration, would never have been committed; and 
although we then began building ships as fast as we could, 
our naval war with France continued for almost two years. 
Naval preparedness would have prevented it altogether. 

Again, it is fairly certain that if we had possessed ships 
of war anywhere near equal to those of Great Britain in 
number, size and efficiency, that power would not have 
impressed our seamen, plundered our commerce, or in- 
dulged in any of the lawless and high-handed acts which 
brought on the War of 1812. 

Omitting other similar instances and coming down to 
recent years, it is well known that with two more first-class 
battleships the American Navy would have so far outclassed 
the Spanish Navy that Spain would have had the excuse 
for which she was so eager—to avoid conflict with us, could 
have saved her face before other nations, and would gladly 
have yielded to our demands about Cuba without war, 
thus saving her the expense and at the same time preserv- 
ing the Philippines. 

It is believed by some moderate-minded and well- 
informed men that if our naval program had been heavier 
President Roosevelt might have been able to secure, from 
The Hague Conference, further agreements looking to the 
avoidance of some causes of modern conflict. 

Yet, plain asis the preponderance of the navy for defense 
and war prevention, it is a curious fact that it occupies a 
secondary place in the appeals of the advocates and oppo- 
nents of armed readiness, and, in the public mind, is 
completely overshadowed by arguments for and against 
and discussions about the training and equ‘pment of armies. 
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Does there not then appear to be a flaw in our 
thinking even upon the simplest elements of the 
much-talked-of subject of preparedness? Indeed, 
as has been pointed out, this want of thorough and prac- 
tical consideration of the problem is apparent in our ideas 
about land forces, which so engross our mental processes. 
In addition to the item of transportation, already noted, 
many others may be cited. 

Take, for example, such a simple and obvious matter as 
the care of the soldiers’ teeth, not the most romantic topic 
to write of nor one calculated to arouse ambition for mil- 
itary glory. Nevertheless, it is vital. Accounts are coming 
to us of large numbers of men in certain European armies 
incapacitated by bad teeth. It is obvious that a man can- 
not be a soldier who cannot thoroughly masticate army 
rations; and all modern physicians will inform you that the 
cause of many ailments, formerly believed to be confined 
to other portions of the body, are now positively known 

to originate in defective teeth, and particularly in the 

roots, hidden and unsuspected by the patient. And, of 
course, a man with an aching molar is not an ideal per- 
son for patient marching or the cool-headed execution of 
precise orders. Much the same may be said of the still 
less poetic item of the care of the feet; which, however, 
is also a necessary element of the problem of armies. 

Then there is the small matter of food. Everybody 

knows the truth of Napoleon’s epigram: “‘An army 

travels on its belly."”, How many cooks are necessary to 

serve a million men? And how many have we? You can- 

not improvise a cook. Just any kind of cooking wen’t 

do; indigestion is a first aid to the enemy. Also soldiers’ 

food must often be prepared on the march; the field 
kitchen is as important as the machine gun. 

When we are listening to stirring arguments for 
military preparedness we are thrilled with patri- 
otic emotion, and through our veins runs the 

) divine fire of loyal ardor for the defense of our 
land. But while, in our praiseworthy exaltation, 
we hear the blast of bugle, roll of drum and 
thunder of giant gun, and behold visions of uni- 

formed marching thousands and gallant squadrons charg- 
ing to victory, very few of us visualize in this martial 
picture the chiropodist, the dentist or the cook. 


Peaceful Foundations for Martial Readiness 


F IT be conceded that the humble details of teeth and 

feet are essential parts of military preparedness, modern 
science and, indeed, everybody's experience teach us that 
attention to these must begin very early in life. Such items 
are, of course, only examples of many others. Correct 
breathing is another; so is proper eating. In short, to 
make a nation of good soldiers we must make a nation of 
sound men. But such men would make better and hap- 
pier citizens in time of peace as well as strong and effective 
warriors in periods of conflict. 

I have written all this in an attempt to make plain the 
primary and simple truth that military preparedness can- 
not be dealt with in a thoroughgoing and practical fash- 
ion if we consider it as a separate problem—a thing apart 
from and alien to our ordinary daily life. Real military 
preparedness is only a branch of universal preparedness 
preparedness in education, in industry, in life. Real effi- 
ciency in war means equal efficiency in peace. It signifies 
not only physical fitness, but mental development and 
an appreciation of the spiritual. It denotes not only vigor 
of body and an informed understanding of the care of 
health, but the trained ability to work in intelligent har- 
mony with ethers, and a comprehension of ideals for which 
men are glad to fight and die as well as to work and 
live, 

So we must adopt a deeper and broader theory of life if 
we are to make the best preparation for war; for, of course, 
if we are going in for war preparation at all we want to do 
it in the very best possible way. And perhaps we shall find 
that a fuller and more thorough philosophy of the purposes, 
duties and results of life, together with the practice of that 
philosophy, is what we need even more for our useful happi- 
ness in time of peace than for our destructive efficiency in 
time of war. 

The present conflict of nations well illustrates this 
principle. We hear that Germany was prepared for war, 
and this is true; but it is also true that Germany was even 
better prepared for peace. This is shown by the startling 
facts that seventy million people, in a country only three- 
fourths as large as Texas, were living so comfortably that 
for many years there has been practically no emigration 
from Germany and some immigration to Germany; that 
her cities are without slums; that practically every foot 
of her soil, by nature very poor, is cultivated; that poverty 
throughout the country is less than in most countries, 
including our own; that her foreign commerce was, 
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comparatively speaking, overtaking or had passed that of 
all other nations—and by many other similar facts. 

Un the contrary, we are told that Great Britain was not 
prepared for w and again this is true on land, although 
she was overequipped on sea. But Great Britain was even 
less prepared for peace. This is shown by the labor 
upheavals of recent years; the vast and growing numbers 
of unemployed; the terrible slums of her cities; the com- 
paratively small quantity of her food-producing soil under 
cultivation; the extreme poverty of large numbers of her 
common people alongside the incredible wealth of a small 
part of her population; and by the decline, again com- 
paratively speaking, in the growth of her foreign trade, on 
which her national wealth depends. 

It has been observed these British conditions are 
the results of democracy; but as earnest votaries of 

















government by the people we cannot concede this. For 
we observe that Switzerland is as well prepared for war 
as Germany was, and that in Switzerland the population, 
although dense in its habitable areas, is so prosperous and 
y no emigration from the 
yublic; that Swiss cities have not even their 
poor quarters in our sense of the word; that practically no 
Swiss man or woman is without employment; and that 
poverty as seen in England and America is unknown in 
Switzerland. Yet Switzerland is a democracy —indeed, the 
y pure democracy on earth. 

Nor can Germany’ 
of her so-called “autocratic” government, as so many 
people mistakenly think they are; for Russia has a far 
han Germany has oreverhad. Yet with 


her incalculable natural wealth and resources, economic 






content that there is practical 
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fine economic conditions be the result 





more absolute 
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conditions in Russia are worse than those in England. And 
we are informed that Russia was as unprepared for war as 
she certainly was unprepared for peace. 

On the other hand, France is a democracy, although a 
limited one compared with Switzerland; but the Frenc! 
people are so well off and content that there is no emigra 
tion at all from France except to her colonies, her cities 
are well managed, her soil is all cultivated, and the curse 
of poverty, which so plagues Russia, England and America 
is negligible in France. Also, asevents have proved, France 
was better prepared for war than any other country except 
Switzerland and Germany; France had a larger standing 


army, per capita, than any other first-class power, and the 
great Schneider artillery and naval works were the finest 
and largest in the world except those of the Krupps—mar 
considered the French establishment superior to the Ger- 
man in both quantity and quality of output. Prior to the 
war it was selling artillery and arms to more countries than 
the Krupps. 

Conversely, Turkey’s government is autocratic; yet 
the conditions of the common people are so much wors¢ 
there than in Switzerland, Germany or France that there 
is no basis of comparison, As to war preparedness, it did 
not exist at all in autocratic Turkey. 

Canada, on the other hand, presents an example in both 
peace and war. Canada is a much purer democracy than 
the United States, because her constitution permits of 
party government and flexible elections, which auto- 
matically refers everything to the people if they wish such 
a reference. Also, Canada’s fundamental law gives to the 
nation all power not specifical 
which is the exact reverse of our Constitution. And Canada 





ly bestowed on the provinces, 
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ahead of us in solving certain vital problems of peac« 


settlement of labor disputes, the 





tion of railways, the f 
he superb administration of her 
rolicy, which peoples her prairies 
Dest SLOCK and le aves her ‘ ties Ww tr rut sums 
All this does not account for that orderliness of le and 
respect for law which make Canada unique on the Wester 
Hemisphere. When war came Canada’s mobilization of 
men and resources was only less notable than the splendid 
galiantry of her troops 
Tt 


It has been said so often that it is taken f 


r granted that 


we Americans owe our wonderful progress solely to our 





republican form of government and the energy of our 
people, which our political orators declare and all of us 


admit to be unrivaled. But it is not true. Our politics, 


which we mistake for liberty, absorbs valuable time and 
energy without intelligent results, while the splendid enter 
prise of our people is shackled by absurd, obsolete and 
utterly unscientific business legislation 
The tr 


industrial and so« 


h is that free land has thus far delayed for us 








al problems which other countries have 
For a long time 
before the beginning of our present government, up to 


had to face and solve without such aid 


within fifteen or twenty years ago, the poor, homeless or 
distressed in America always could get plenty of fertile 
and virgin soil almost without paying for it. Even now 
our population is scanty. If it were as dense as that of 
France or Germany we should have more than a billion 
people in the United States instead of a hundred millions 
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Tike MAN HUNTERS 


HE young Countess Marie 
Baranow was traveling out 
of Russia. She was accom- 
panied by an old servant, Ivan. 
It was night and the countess was 
alone in her compartment As 
the train approached the Russi 
border the door of the compart- 
ment swung open and a man en- 


tered. He was bareheaded and 





in evening clothes He seemed 
greatly fatigued, as from some 
extraordinary exertion, and he 
was wounded in the hand. He 

l 


begged the countess 
across the frontier. 


I ) 


“In an hour and twenty min- 
utes we sn 





reach the boundary 
of Russia,” he said 


not help me I am lost 


“If you do 

The countess sent back her 
servant, retained his passport, 
and helped the mysterious 
stranger out of the kingdom of 
the White Czar. 

These are the dramatic inci- 
dents upon which famous stories 
of unknown Russia have beer 
skillfully built up 

Mystery lies eve rywhere about 
the vast autocratic police system 
of Russia. It is a system form- 
ing an invisible net from the pal- 
ace of the emperor to the remote 
borders of the empire. Every 
variety of secret agent is included. 
It differs from all other systems 
of great national detective cen- 
ters in that it undertakes to clean 
the empire of undesirables by a 
wholesale dragnet. 

There used to be a “‘ black cabinet,”’ it is said, connected 
with the * Third Section” at Petrograd, of so secret a char- 
acter that the agents who worked under its supervision 
were not recorded by name; not even a number was used to 
indicate them. There was a glass door to this cabinet. The 
agents used to appear at certain times before this door, 
breathe on the glass, write their names in the mist which 
their breath formed on the cold pane together with the sum 
due them. The cashier inside opened the door and handed 
out the money. The agent passed his coat sleeve over the 
glass and the transaction was ended. 

This extreme secrecy and this vast system of intricate 
internal secret service were forced on Russia, not so much 
by foreign enemies as by the revolutionary societies 
grouped vaguely under the name of Terrorists. These 


societies included some of t!:e ablest and most determined 


Captured Nihilists Being Taken From the Chateau Ringmundorf to Riga for 
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persons in the empire, moved by the cardinal doctrine that 
the end they sought justified any form of violence 

A celebrated physician charged with being a member of 
these secret orders was arrested and sentenced to exile ir 
Siberia. The crown princess endeavored to save him. She 
sent an agent into Siberia, and offered him his freedom 
provided he would give his word of honor not to engage in 
any conspiracies against the government. He refused and 
died in the mines of Kara, in the most bleak and hideous 
penal institution in Siberia 

Against such determination only the most searching and 
drastic system of secret service could be of any value 

The women belonging to these secret orders were no less 
determined and dangerous. Vera ZasGlich with her own 
hand killed the chief of police in Petrograd. Sophie Peréf- 
skaya was one of the assassins of the Czar, Alexander II, 
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and Madame Kutiténskaya, with 
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took to murder the governor of 
one of the northern provinces 

She had finished a sentence of 
penal servitude in Siberia and had 
een transported as a forced col 
mist to the Mongolian frontier 
As soon as she arrived she pur- 
hased a revolver, slipped out of 
the colony, and hiring horses at 
the village made her way to the 
governor's residence. When she 
arrived she was arrested by a vil- 
lage official, who was not accus- 
tomed to seeing young women 
traveling alone in that part of 
Russia. She explained that she 
had come to call on the governor 
and was taken into his house. She 
sat there, with the cocked re 
volver covered by a handker- 
chief, until the governor came 
in, whereupon she rose and shot 
nim 

It is a mistake to imagine that 
desperate persons are confined to 
low criminal orders 

The most persistent and deadly 
enemies with which the secret 
service of any country is forced 

contend are the Terrorists of 
Russia 


The militant suffragists of 








England are mistaken when they 
magine they invented the hunger 
strike. The whole population of 
the political prison of Kara went 


on a hunger strike for thirteen 
ourtsMartial days, in order to force certain 
concessions out of the wovernor 
Twe nty-five years ago it was the common resort of political 
prisoners and called by the police the golodof 


One of the favorite devices of the detective de partment 


a 


of Russia is the police trap. It is a method known to all 
criminal-investigation departments, but its complete 
efficiency is attained only in those countries where the 
police have an autocratic control. The essential object of 
this method is to secure all the accomplices of a suspected 
criminal. The plan as practiced in Russia is to enter the 
house of the suspected person at an early hour in the morn 
No guard 


is put on the outside of the house, but the interior is taker 


ing and remove him to the police headquarter 


over by the police. The house remains in appearance as 
usual Ev ery person who goes to the door is permitted to 
enter, but once inside he is arrested and held. The officers 
in charge of the trap have one inviolable order— to arrest 
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id hold everybody who enters the house. So inflexible is 


this rule that members of the ruling house of Russia, gen- 
erals in command of the army, and persons of the highest 

ic distinction, if they should happen to enter the door 
of one of these traps would be held by the officers in 
charge precisely as though they were porters or women 
from the market 

Kennan says, in describing this system, that a corre- 
pondent of the London Standard happened to hear that 
1 number of Terrorists had been arrested in a certain 
He thought he might pick 
up some interesting details for his newspaper, so he went 
He knocked on the door and asked if he 
The officer in charge politely permitted 
him to enter and he was allowed to go over the house, mak- 
He then thanked 
But here the demeanor of 
the police agent changed. He wassharply informed that the 
police were very glad to have him come in; but he was now 
inder arrest and would be taken to the guard-house 

He sat down at a window and looked out into the street. 

Presently he saw the English correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times approaching. The man was looking up at the 
windows as though he were searching for a particular house. 
He called down to the Times correspondent and asked what 
he was searching for. The man replied 
that he was looking up the house in 
which the Nihilists had been arrested. 
The Standard correspondent 
him that he was at the right place 


ipartment house in Petrograd 


to the house 
mignt come in 
ng such notes and inquiries as he wished 


the officer and started to go out. 


assured 
The 
Times man asked if he could come up 
The Standard correspondent 
could, 
points of 


said he 
him all the 
The Times corre- 
the house and, of 
presently found himself under 
arrest in with his accommo- 


and offered to show 
interest 
spondent entered 
course 
company 
dating associate. 

Stories abound of the efficiency and 
also of the absurdity of these police 
traps 
has been 
taken up by the police as they entered 
one by one to look for their disappearing 
companions 

Of all the systems used by the Rus- 
sian detective centers the police trap is 
the most dreaded by the secret orders 
The hidden place of meeting of any of 
these revolutionary groups may be dis- 
covered by the police and turned into 
a trap on any night. Only by the most 
extraordinary system of signals is it pos- 


Almost a whole regiment 





they were assembled in one of their places of secret meeting 
in the Russian capital. The police tried to prevent it by 
putting the prisoners in alternate cells only. But the cells 
were so small and the stone walls were such excellent con- 
ductors of sound that even this device did not prevent the 
communication. The most inconsequential article was 
sufficient to carry on the code. A bit of broken cement, 
fragments of bone, a button or coin was all the prisoner 
needed. This code was also used when the materials were 
available to communicate by systems of pinholes in paper 
or other materials; or by marks on the surface of a wall, 
door, or any article that the prisoner thought would come 
to the attention of his friend outside. 

It was also a device to unravel any article of clothing or 
prisoner's equipment and by series of knots tied in the 
threads to spell out messages according to this code. 

Another system was to secrete a little fat from the 
prisoner’s food, and when one passed a window, if exercise 
was allowed in the prison courtyard, to make a sign on the 
glass. When the warm grease from the prisoner’s fingers 
froze on the glass the signal became visible. Bits of broken 
glass, if they could be obtained, were also used to carry these 
messages, which were invisible until the glass was frozen. 

Systems of signals used by the friends of the prisoners to 
acquaint them with current affairs were no less ingenious. 

The whole of the pris- 
oners in the cells of a 
political fortress in 
Petrograd were kept 
constantly informed of 
what was going on in 
the capital by the sim- 
ple device of a man 
reading a book by the 
light of a candle. From 





sible for these groups to be certain that 
the police have not turned their place 
of rendezvous into a trap. 

The detective departments of the Russian Government 
have to deal with the most skillful secret organizations in 
the world. The devices at the command of the secret 
orders, especially their methods of communication, are of 
the most extraordinary character. An authority who has 
made the closest study of the Russian prison system has 
assembled these devices. The members of the secret socie- 
ties of Russia assert that they can communicate with one 
another in any prison, no matter how carefully guarded. 
No method of prison supervision can prevent it. This 
communication is by a system of tapping, either on the 
floor or walls of the cell in which the prisoner is confined. 
Chere are two codes, as described by the prison authority 

Kennan). One is primitive and cumbersome, namely to 
indicate the letters in the alphabet by the number of taps, 
as, for example, one for A, five for E, ten for J, and so forth. 
This is a code of ancient usage. It was found too slow and 

omplicated. A new system was presently devised. 


The Checkerboard Prison Code 


MAKING the English alphabet as an example, it can be 
easily illustrated 
Leaving out one letter, as for example K, and using the 
letter C wherever one would use K, the working alphabet 
is reduced to twenty-five letters. One wishing to put this 
into will imagine a checkerboard of 
five columns of five squares each. He 
will place a letter of the alphabet in each of these squares, 
beginning with the top square on the left and going straight 
down the column. Thus, A would be in the first square of 
the first column, beginning at the left; E in the bottom 
square of the first column; F in the first top square of the 
With the letters thus set in this 
a very simple matter to spell out any 
indicating the column by one, two, three, four or 
a slight pause, followed by the number of the 
square in the column cerresponding tothe letter in the word 
to be spelled; thus G would be two-two, and so forth. 
When the cells of the old stone fortress of Petropavlovsk 
at Petrograd were filled with Terrorists they talked among 
themselves by this tapping system quite as freely as though 


ystem practice 


twenty-five squares 


second column, and so on. 
heckerboard it 
word by 


five taps 


A Cossack Police Type 


a certain window 
of the prison at 
night it was pos- 
sible to see this 
man read his book 
in aroom ofa 
house opposite 
the prison. By the 
way in which the 
book and candle 
were handled as 
the man turned 
the pages and 
read, complete in- 
formation was 
signaled into the 
prison, and by the 
tapping system it 
was conveyed to 
everybody con- 
fined in the whole 
fortress. 

Not every Slav 
genius is engaged 
in political adven- 
tures. The highest 
order of criminal 
intelligence sometimes issues from Russia. When the Slav 
happens to be a genius he is beyond all others accomplished 
and convincing. 

The extraordinary adventure reported by an assistant 
commissioner of the metropolitan police could not have 
been accomplished by any ordinary member of the criminal 
class. It was the work of a convincing genius. The story 
of what this remarkable person actually accomplished 
with the members of a banking house in London would be 
regarded as the idle fancies of an after-dinner story-teller 
if its essential incidents did not rest upon the authority of 
this late official of the metropolitan police. The accom- 
plished person engaged in this adventure appeared in 
London. He was able to make the acquaintance of certain 
members of one of the oldest banking houses in that city. 





A Russian Police Type 
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He convinced these hard-headed, practical men of affairs 
not only that he was a learned chemist but also that through 
the medium of his experiments he had discovered a method 
of increasing the bulk of gold bullion. 

It was a complicated molecular process. 

It must be observed that this man did not pretend to 
transmute metals or to change lead into gold after the 
manner of the old alchemists. His process was chemically 
logical. He demonstrated it by synthetical formulas. He 
was able to show by a logical and scientific analogy that 
the weight of any substance and its bulk could be increased 
by introducing into its molecular structure certain other 
elements without changing the physical characteristic of 
the substance thus chemically forced to grow. 


Growing Gold by Hothouse Methods 


ERHAPS the process could be best described as a method 

of metallic growth. A certain character of inorganic 
growth seems to be recognized by scientific authority. There 
appears to be a sense in which one may say that ledges of 
stone grow or that nuggets of gold grow. The tendency of 
the elements forming metals in nature to assemble and to 
form a central aggregate mass is well known. The process 
which this man carried to the London bankers was to fore 
in a laboratory this growth of metals in nature. 

The chemist asserted that, given a certain bulk, he could 
by his discovery cause this bulk to grow as nature caused 
a grain of gold to increase into a nugget. There was noth- 
ing occult about the thing. It was merely that this genius 
had discovered a common process of nature. 

It is impossible in a bald narrative to show how convinc- 
ing an intelligence of the first order with a commanding 
knowledge of chemistry could make his process appear 
Between such a man and the common sharper who every 
day imposes on persons apparently of 
sound common sense there is a great 
gulf. The dominating qualities of what 
we call personality or temperament aré 
the controlling factors. 

This man finally persuaded the Lon- 
don bankers to assist him in making a 
proper-test of his discovery. He said 
that he had been able heretofore to con- 
duct only trifling laboratory experi- 
ments, on account of his inability to 
command a sufficient bulk of precious 
metal. He pointed out that the virtue 
inherent in a nugget increased with the 
mass, according to a ratio that he had 
worked out. This theory was reasonable 
and convincing when advanced by asci- 
entific man of comprehensive knowl- 
edge. It was well known that certain 
virtues in matter increased with the bulk 
according to established laws. It was 
not unreasonable to believe that the 
virtue in a grain of gold, which caused 
it to assemble the chemical elements in 
nature necessary to enlarge its bulk, 
would appear in a greater intensity as 
the mass of metal was increased. The 
chemist explained that the process would 
take two or three months and would re- 
quire a large bulk of metal. He was will- 
ing to undertake the experiment under 
any conditions that the bankers imposed 
on him, provided they put at his disposal 
a sufficient bulk of metal to insure the 
success of the experiment. 

The final result was that the bankers 
determined to permit him to make the 
experiment, but under conditions which 
would conclusively insure them against 
any possibility of loss. They selected a 
house in London, fitted up a laboratory 
in aroom of it, and provided the chemist 
with twenty thousand gold sovereigns 
The man was permitted to put his chem- 
icals into this laboratory. The bankers 
then put in the gold coins; but they 
the same precautions to guard 
this treasure as though the laboratory 
were a vault in a bank. The room was practically trans- 
formed into a vault. All the exits were closed except one 
door. Guards were placed in the house, above and below, 
practically surrounding this vault, and in every directior 
the house and its approaches were all as rigidly guarded as 
the Bank of England. The only condition that the chemist 
insisted on was that his process should remain his own 
secret, and that he should not be disturbed by the entrances 
of any person into the laboratory until his labors wer 
ended. 

He was quite satisfied with all the other precautions 
taken by the bankers. 

No one, under any circumstances, was permitted to enter 
the house except the chemist. Each time he went in or out 

Continued on Page 73 
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One Hundred Per Cent Efficient 


UCCESS had always f —— 

been inscribed upon 

his life program, and 
he put high value upon at- 
taining it. To him it was 
a bulwark of happiness 
and embraced a degree of 
wealth and reasonable el 
bowroom in the world 
But it was not until he 
fell afoul of certain pro- 
pelling doctrines of a ma- 
terial and individualistic 
day and seized upon the 
broadest aspects of the 
philosophy of efficiency, 
with its cardinal princi- | 
ples of ruthless sacrifice 
to a supreme aim, that 
Frederick Tonner became 
particularly significant 
and formidable. 

He was then twenty- 
seven years of age, of 
moderate build, graceful 
carriage and easy man 
ners. A high forehead at 
tested to a good mental 
equipment and a knob 
like chin to a firm will. 


His gray eye was cool and 
critical, but his smile wa 
friendly, and he was a 
young man whom people 
liked and respected, and 
who, in turn, liked and re- 
spected people. 

In so far as he had had 
up to that time any defi- 
nite theory of attainment, it was to work hard, 
deal squarely and regulate his existence wisely. 
He accepted what each day offered, exercising 
his powers, without strain, to a healthful extent, 
and took his pleasures and recreations casually 
and uncritically, as he found them, in his home or with 
men whom he happened to like. This system of life had 
placed him in a conspicuously good job. He was some- 
thing more than private secretary to Harrison Holmes, 
who, in the capacity of president of the Cardover Shoe 
Company, was one of the eminent figures of the business 
community. Frequently Tonner was called “assistant to 
the president.”” At any rate he had a stenographer and 
an office boy and a private room adjoining his chief's. 

The post was one of considerable responsibility and car- 
ried with it a salary which, even when it had not been so 
large, had been sufficient to enable Frederick to marry, 
join the Fellowship Club, and take up a variety of agree- 
able pursuits, including golf, a more or less regular attend- 
ance at the theater and now and again a modest game of 
ecards. Regarding the future he felt secure. There was 
every assurance that he would rise by normal gradations 
to a position in the Cardover Company lucrative and 
honorable enough to conform to his idea of success. 

Most particularly, however, his scheme of living gave 
him solid enjoyment. There was a kind of moral or spirit- 
ual satisfaction in the business of existence. For example, 
he had scores of friends whom he enjoyed; most especially, 
perhaps, big, hearty, back-slapping Merle Safford and his 
gentle, timid little brother-in-law Jimmy Perceval, who 
also worked for the Cardover Company and was forever 
seeking Frederick’s advice. Then there was his home, 
where his wife Nora adored him, and where, during eve- 
nings, his easy-going brother Edward, dropping in, made 
conversation an art. He enjoyed his child, a boy of three, 
who was growing up with the fine promise of companion- 
ship in later years. His vacations were rich in the delight 
they gave his mother, with whom he spent them. 

Nothing could have been more genial than his relation 
with Mr. Holmes; it was never austere nor exacting nor 
challenging to a man’s loyalty; on the contrary it was 
comfortable, sympathetic. upbuilding to self-respect. 
There was pleasure for him in even smailer ways: in his 
stenographer’s bashful attempts to mark her appreciation 
of his friendliness by now and again putting flowers upon 
his desk; in the office boy’s excited comment upon base- 
ball scores; in the friendly interest of the old newswoman 
on the corner near his home; in books; in the cheerful 
banter of acquaintances at the lunch counter every day. 
He found zest in life and a warmth and friendliness in all 
his human contacts. There was nothing irksome, cold or 
shut in about existence, and thus he was proceeding upon 
a pleasurable and profitable career when the change came. 
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He Was Not Prepared to Find Her 
Over Her Machine in Tears 





By Cameron Mackenzie 


VAUX 


It would have been difficult for any doctrine as widely 
heralded as efficiency not to have found some lodgment in 
Tonner’s mind. Moreover, from the first those attributes 
of his nature which were evidenced by the high forehead, 
the firm chin and the cool eye seemed to find in the new 
ideas a correlating force. His character being what it was, 
and already fertile with ambition, Tonner instinctively 
seized upon them with eager interest. He read, pondered 
and inquired. At length to his casual brother Edward, 
Frederick unbosomed himself. 

“Edward,” he said, “I’ve discovered the modern eco- 
nomic serum, the elixir of success, the one sure road to ‘get 
there.’ Until now I’ve been floundering, wabbling about 
in stupid fashion. I might have won out, but my chances 
were not a bit better than those of any other young man. 
Now, by the grace of twentieth-century thought, I see how 
the trick can be turned. I tell you I’m going to be some- 
body in the world.” 

“Be somebody?” caught up Edward. “I think you are 
very much somebody. You're a very important cog in the 
economic machine; you're the head of as sound and well- 
regulated a home as there is in America; you're part of a 
social group which like every other social group makes life 
richer and broader for its various members. Why, my dear 
Fred, you're what I call a ‘regular fellow’—a prize citizen. 
‘Somebody’? You're more than somebody. In the most 
real sense you're a big person.” 

‘You miss the point,” retorted Frederick. “I’ve always 
thought that attainment was the thing that really counted 
and that the measure of a man was the measure of his 
achievement. What I’m discussing now is method. I’m 
laying before you the wonders of efficiency.” 

“What! All that stuff about card indexes and not turn- 
ing your wrist over more than once when you write your 
name?” 

“Yes, that ‘stuff’ too. But those are only small mani- 
festations or detailed extensions of it. It's fathomlessly 
greater than that. It’s tremendous and overpowering 
Why, it’s a whole working scheme of life. For the man or 
the business or nation that desires to achieve it’s the only 
plan; for the strivers there is just one way to live, and 
that’s by efficiency.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“To begin with, it is premised upon a state of mind that 
glorifies achievement and declares that results are the 
units of success. Its first rule is that if you want to suc- 
ceed make it your business to succeed—not seventy-five 
per cent of your business, or ninety per cent of your 
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| with the utmost possibi 
speed and avoid waste 
motion in doing it.’ Above 
all, remembering every 
minute precisely the one 


single thing you've set out 

to win.” 
‘*That’s more than 
| method— infinitely more 


than method 
“How so?” 
“Now you are accom- 


plishing a variety of 


worthy ends You're an 
economic factor, centril 


uting your part to the 
business machine whic 
gives us our livelihood 
you're a social factor in 
maintaining that hiel 

«ial unit, a home; and 
you're a man developing 
your own character and 
powers of discharging 
your obligations to your 
self. Yousay ‘center upor 
a single objective.’ If you de, other equally: 
worthy objectives must be sacrificed. You can’t 
be well rounded. Doesn't that involve more than 
method? Won't you be destroying the democracy 
of your individuality, altering your entire code 
of existence? That doctrine of yours cuts to the er) 
heart of life 

“Only superficially,”’ Frederick argued in return. 

“It can't be done,” declared Edward 

“It can be done, and it is as ridiculous to lead the ineffi- 
cient life, the life of scattered aim, as to refuse to take a 
toxin against disease or to shoot with your eyes closed.’ 

‘You're a fool! Go on just as you have been going 
working hard and being the best of husbands and fathers 
and friends. Why, in ten years you'll be the head of one of 
those departments of the Cardover Company lrawing a 
decent salary, with a private life every one of the values of 
which will be right, and entirely at peace with yourself 

“In ten years,”’ returned Frederick solemnly, “I'll have 
a private life you'll envy; I'll be as happy as a king and 
I'll be kK 

“Well, don’t hesitate 

“This efficiency idea,” went on Frederick with an appar 
ent detour of subject, “has an odd manifestation. On 


sees how much more it is possible for a human being 
attain by it, and its first and most immediate effect 
heighten the scale of ambition. At least, it has worked 
that way with me. Two months ago I should have counted 
a department managership success. Now | feel that it’s 
in me to climb higher.” 

“And what has become of your dizzy peak 








“The presidency of the Card¢ r Compar i ef! 
ciency will carry me there within ten year 

“Phew!” whistled ward, and shook his head 

The first step whi h Tonner took toward his chosen goal 
concerned his stenographer, a bleached-out, mild-mannered 
little person of the name of Emma Carroll Sne ai t 
sister, who was employed in another department of the 
Cardover Company, were orphans and maintained a hor 
for themselves and their younger brother whom they were 


] } 


supporting through high school. Frederick was one of 
the most magnificent persons whom Emma had ever known 
and she offered him a respectful worship from a humble 


distance. But there were days, and a number of then 
when Tonner’s dictation outstripped her pencil. Fred- 
erick, his watch before him, made note of the dela He 
discovered that the girl cost him seventeen minute 
working time a day. That settled it! 


He knew before he st« pped to the door of the adjoining 
room to summon her that she had sensed the change 
him. But he was not prepared to find her over her machine 
in tears A sharp twinge came to him as he noti ed the 
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thinness of her neck and wrists and saw upon a side of her 
desk some foolish flowers which she had not had the cour- 
age to arrange for him. But he downed his emotion and 
called her. 

“Miss Carroll,” he began, keeping his eyes averted, 
\1 you of the pain which this step 
causes me. Last week your inability to keep up with dic- 
tation cost me one hundred and two minutes. It is neces- 
sary for me to replace you with a more efficient person. 
I am sorry, but that is all. I must not waste time in dis- 


cussion 


there is no need Lo te 


The girl, dazed and sobbing, got from the room. All 
that day Frederick felt like a whipped dog. But a contem- 
plation of the glories of his goal and further reflection upon 
the soundness of the theory of efficiency soothed him, and 

the time his new helper, Miss Trina McNish, was 
installed he had suppressed feelings of compassion to a 
point where they were no longer annoying. 

Simultaneously with the coming of the rapid and precise 
l'rina MeNish, Frederick rearranged his desk in reference 
to correspondence files and card indexes in order to cut out 
needless steps, and showed Miss MeNish how to do like- 
wise. He blocked out every moment of his day and hers- 
so much for dictation, such and such an hour for the signing 
of his mail, reduced the laborious name of Frederick to the 
more expeditious form of the simple initial, put a time- 
check scheme upon his office boy, and in a dozen small ways 
speeded up his work. A problem confronted him in con- 
nection with the wiring of a push-bell system. 

In the executive offices of the Cardover Company it had 
been Mr. Holmes’ custom, when he desired to summon 
Tonner, to cross the broad floor of his own room and open 
the communicating door to Frederick’s. 

“Mr. Tonner,” he would say, “are you free now?” At 
which the subordinate would follow his chief to the presi- 
dent’s desk. 

Frederick had adopted the same method when he wished 
the service of his stenographer. But in studying the 
his job he saw that a push button would 
eliminate effort for him. At the same time he saw that a 
push button at Mr. Holmes’ elbow would eliminate effort 
for that gentleman. There was not any question in Fred- 
erick's mind when it came to stringing a wire to the room 
in which Miss McNish ‘worked, but he hesitated at pre- 
senting to Mr. Holmes the suggestion for such a device. 
Would it be efficient to do so? He backed and filled upon 
the issue for several days. 

“TI think you're fretting yourself needlessly,” his brother 
Edward told him. “I don’t believe for a moment that Mr. 
Hoimes would have a push button with which to call you 
even if you put forward the plan of having one.” 

‘It would save him time, from five to eight minutes 
every working day of his life.” 

“No doubt,”’ was the rejoinder. ‘But your boss, Fred- 
erick, is a great big, broad man. There is something 
friendly, personal, courteous in his method of coming to 
you and asking you if you’re free to step into his room. 
here is nothing friendly, personal, courteous in the sud- 
den and imperious buzz of a push button. Menials are 


mechanics of 


“a 


Most Exspeciatty Be Enjoyed Big, Hearty Merie Safford 





summoned that way. Maybe Mr. Holmes figures it out 
that a sense of dignity and self-respect in you for eight or 
nine hours a day is worth more than five or six minutes of 
his time.” 

“‘That’s sentimental,” argued Tonner. 

“Not altogether,” said Edward. “But doesn’t senti- 
mentality of any kind have a place in your new code?” 

“Absolutely none at all. Results are all that count.” 

At length Frederick made his decision. No efficiency 
device was to be placed in Mr. Holmes’ hands, if his 
henchman could help it. 

“And upon what article of your creed did you reach 
that determination?” inquired Edward. 

“Every man in the Cardover Company,” explained 
Frederick, “‘has become in a sense a possible rival of mine. 
Certainly all those who hold important jobs, including Mr. 
Holmes himself, are rivals. If he can save steps by calling 
me with a bell he is just that much stronger. As it is he is 
weakened by daily loss of time. A rival’s weakness may 
turn out to be my strength.” 

“Disgusting!"’ ejaculated his brother. “‘Your advan- 
tage is small and your attitude is disloyal.” 

*‘Small! No advantage is too small for the truly effi- 
cient. But is the advantage too small? With his trotting 
back and forth across the floor, Mr. Holmes can get 
through, we'll assume, six minutes less work.inaday. That’s 
thirty-six minutes a week or about eight working days 
in a year! That’s what he chucks away, squanders, which 
means that there is that much more labor for someone else 
to perform. Most of it will come upon me, and by just that 
degree I can increase my usefulness and indispensability. 
So the advantage lies not only in his weakness, but in my 
increased strength.” 

“But loyalty, friendship —— 

“Efficiency is entirely impersonal. You can’t be efficient 
if you take your eye for a moment from the target. It’s 
very pleasant to indulge oneself in loyalty and friendship, 
but they are to be considered only as they further the 
selected purpose. No, impersonality is a corner stone.” 

“But suppose Mr. Holmes discovers your treachery— 
your disloyalty? You wouldn’t call that efficient? You 
are absolutely dependent upon him for advancement.” 

“But I’m not disloyal or treacherous,”’ retorted Fred- 
erick. “I merely withhold my loyalty and friendship. 
I keep such handicaps out of my business. There’s a 
distinction.” 

“‘A miserable one!” declared his brother, but from this 
conversation Frederick arrived at a fresh point in his 
thinking. He saw that he was sailing under a false flag; 
that he had begun his relation with Mr. Holmes on the 
easy basis of mutual regard and consideration. That was 
a blunder to be remedied, but meanwhile was it not ineffi- 
cient to take advantage of that situation? It made him 
guilty of duplicity in circumstances in which he had 
guaranteed against duplicity. Was it not passing from the 
borderland of the efficiency doctrine—‘“‘Let the other 
beware’’—into the realm of fraud? Positive fraud had no 
place in Tonner’s scheme, theoretically or otherwise. One’s 
position must always be strictly correct and defensible upon 
the letter of the law. Accordingly he determined to 
hoist the necessary colors and approached Mr. Holmes. 

“T think it only proper that I should tell you,” he 
began, “of my new attitude toward my work and toward 
my business contracts. I have been converted to the 
idea of efficiency, the idea of ‘get there,’ the idea of the 
paramount importance of results.” 

“Well, well, well!” laughed the president of the 
Cardover Company. “But why so serious, my boy?” 

“T thought I ought to tell you, that’s all,” said 
Frederick. This satisfied Tonner that he had placed 
himself within the pale and given, technically, proper 
notice that the old relation had been altered to the 
new. If Mr. Holmes failed to grasp the full significance 
of the declaration, that was Mr. Holmes’ fault. 

It was not only into the field of business but into 
all of the pleasant pastures of his life that Frederick 
carried his new theories. His thinking upon the 
matter of his relations with his employer turned him to 
an examination of friendships in general. He believed 
that he had three divisions with which to deal—cum- 
bersome friendships, merely useless friendships and 
valuable friendships. Of the first it appeared that he 
had none at that time; there was lurking danger in his 
brother-in-law, innocent-minded Jimmy Perceval, but 
that was remote; of the second, jovial Merle Safford 
stood conspicuously forth. Of the last he had several, 
and it was to this class that the scheme of his career 
demanded that he address himself. Accordingly he 
sought to fix upon the men who might prove of 
advantage to him. 

Concerning one merest nodding acquaintance there 
was not the vestige of a doubt. That was Sidney 
Hemingway, whose father, John Hemingway, a lawyer 
acting for the Cardover estate, was not only the chiefest 
actual power behind the shoe company but chairman of 
its board of directors. The senior Hemingway could 
make and unmake presidents of the concern, and his 
son, a young man who smoked gold-tipped cigarettes 
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and wore concave-waisted suits, was about Tonner’s age. 
Also he was a member of the Fellowship Club. Frederick 
made various inquiries and then closed his desk half an hour 
early one day. 

“Greetings!”” he exclaimed when he found his man in 
the club grill. Tonner had spoken with all the semblance 
of affability and easy fellowship he could summon. 

Sidney Hemingway looked surprised, but Frederick was 
adroit. “‘They tell me you’re challenging a quarter a hole 
at golf. I’m your man.” 

“Me challenging a quarter a hole? I didn’t know it, but 
if that is what you’re after, you’re on.”” Thus that cam- 
paign was begun. 

Nor did Tonner’s home escape. In pursuance of a 
theory that a contingency might arise in which a substan- 
tial sum of money might be required, he determined that 
greater care must be exercised in the disbursement of his 
income. It had been his wife’s practice and his to conduct 
the family finance on a chatty and informal basis, with due 
regard for the needs and desires of each and not overlook- 
ing a decent savings fund. Frederick decided that this 
savings fund must be increased; also that he could no longer 
give time and thought to the economic problems of his 
home. Accordingly he set aside so much more for a weekly 
deposit against the future, reserved what was necessary 
for his personal wants, and told his wife that her dresses, 
the child’s requirements and the maintenance of the house 
must come out of the remainder; that he would hold her 
accountable for its management and that most particu- 
larly he could not be bothered and distracted by a dis- 
cussion of domestic difficulties. 

“Don’t have difficulties,”’ he concluded. 

“But, Fred,”’ she pleaded, “it was so much nicer the 
other way. Why can’t we goon? It wasn’t much trouble, 
was it?” 

“Not much,” he acknowledged; “but, Nora, I have set 
out to do this thing and I’ve got to carry it through; even 
little things must not interfere. I must win!” 

“Oh, Fred, I wish you wouldn’t.” 

“What? Wouldn't win?” 

“No, try so hard.” 

“It’s the only way to succeed.” 

Tonner’s interpretation of efficiency found other expres- 
sions. He altered his habits of reading, turning to books 
he thought he ought to read, not to books he wanted to 
read. Time and time again he would catch his mind trail- 
ing off the type lines and would have to bring it back with 
a sharp effort of the will. Golf was a sport which he 
enjoyed, but he would give up the hours necessary for 
eighteen holes only when there was commercial advantage 
to be gained. Instead, he adopted handball as his usual 
exercise. At first he played with Merle Safford, but upon 
several occasions his friend was late and Tonner, not to 
dissipate a moment, made arrangements with the profes- 
sional, who was always to be found at the court and would 
therefore never be tardy, to act as his opponent. 

He gave up the small lunch counter where many of his 
acquaintances congregated at noon. Their chatter inter- 
rupted useful thought and besides the place was invariably 


“For One Thing I'm Certain That Your Wife Isn't 
Nearty So Happy” 
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crowded and the serv- 
ice slow. Cards at 
the Fellowship Club 
he abandoned entirely 
as a profitless occu- 
pation. He ceased to 
patronize the old 
newswoman near his 
home. For years he 
had purchased his 
morning paper from 
her. She knew Fred- 
erick and his wife and 
had seen his child. 
Every morning she 
greeted Tonner with 
friendly inquiries. 
But the newswoman 
was put to one side 
because her stand was 
half a block out of the 
way to the car line, 
where at the very 
corner a young man 
plied the same trade. 

“That much more 
warmth gone,”” com- 
mented Edward. 

More and more 
Frederick came to 
think about his busi- 
He forced his 
mind upon it, and 
when he did permit it 
to wander away it was 
only upon the theory 
that a change of 
thought was neces- 
sary for efficiency. 
But he never allowed 
his meditations to go 
cavorting off into 
other channels for more than an allotted time each day. It 
soon came about that little else than business topics ever 
suggested themselves to him for talk. As it was unwise to 
discuss business, he kept silent. Merle Safford, Jimmie 
Perceval, his brother Edward still gathered about the fire- 
side, but evenings in the Tonner home were corpselike 
effigies of what they had been. 

“What has come over this house anyway?” once asked 
Jimmy Perceval when Frederick and his wife were alone 
with him; “it’s altogether different.” 

“Efficiency!” sighed Nora with a sad shake of her head. 

“Well, it’s not much fun,” declared Jimmy, and 
departed. 

With the passage of a full twelve months, under the new 
system of life, Frederick took stock of himself and of his 
situation. In his job he was devouring work, lifting it by 
handfuls and chunks from Mr. Holmes’ desk and then 
transporting much of his own to the efficient and trained 
Miss McNish. In recognition of his value hissalary had been 
increased. A number of potentially valuable friendships 
had been initiated and were being sucessfully prosecuted, 
notably a growing intimacy with Sidney Hemingway. 
His savings had mounted satisfactorily. When they had 
reached a really sizable figure he called upon Philip Grant, 
president of the Loan and Trust Company, and, armed 
with a glowing letter of introduction from Mr. Holmes, 
opened an account there—an account which he rarely 
toughed and persistently allowed to grow. Concerning the 
history and development of the shoe business he had 
acquired, through reading, an amazingly wide knowledge. 
It seemed reasonably certain to him that promotion was 
on its way. 

“Surely, I don’t doubt that when the next big vacancy 
in the Cardover Company occurs,” said Edward, “ you'll 
be pushed forward to fill it. But you're paying a fright- 
ful price.” 

“How?” 

“In lots of ways. 
wife isn’t nearly so happy.’ 
“She’s not unhappy.” 

“I'm not so sure. Where are those evenings of good 
talk? What's become of those books you used to read 
together? What’s become of that open free and easy life 
of devotion that you used to lead in your home? Do you 
suppose she likes to see you almost neglecting your boy?” 

“Well, Nora’s going to share in a big way in my suc- 
cess. She’s got to make some sacrifices.” 

“Did you consult her? Did you find out if she wanted 
what you want? Is she willing to make the sacrifices? 
You never asked. You simply ruthlessly decreed that she 
should. Is that fair? Certainly not; but my case isn’t 
closed yet. The most serious indictment is against you— 
that you are crushing your own immortal soul.” 

“That’s absolutely wrong,” flared up Frederick Tonner, 
jumping to his feet and standing over his brother. “‘My 
soul is what it hes always been— just as warm, just as true. 
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For one thing, 


I’m certain that your 


“Mr. Tonner, the Boys Want You to Umpire for Them. 


EVENING 





The change is all in externals, in viewpoint—in mode of 
thought. Do you think that I didn’t have to use a pocket 
handkerchief over that Emma Carroll affair, or that I 
don’t miss those silly flowers of hers on my desk? Do you 
think I want to cut out Merle Safford or like golfing with 
that ass Hemingway? Lord, you can’t believe I wouldn’t 
like to give my evenings to talking books with you and 
trying to tease Nora into paying five dollars more for a 
gown? And the kid—I'd give a lot for a week to play with 
him. Edward, I’m the one who's making the big sacri- 
fices. Me crushing my soul? No, no, Edward; efficiency 
may be a stern master, but it can’t do that.” 

Shortly came Frederick's reward. He was advanced to 
the managership of an important department. Under his 
direction were more than fifty men and a fair-sized office 
staff, which included his brother-in-law, Jimmy Perceval 
Almost the first person upon whom his estimating eye fell 
when he and his invaluable “trusty,’"” Miss McNish, had 
moved to the new office was Miss Louise Carroll, sister of 
Tonner’s one-time helper. She was engaged at a small 
wage as a record clerk. Immediately Tonner determined 
that she must go. 

“T can't take the smallest chance—efficiency is cautious 
to the last degree,”’ he told himself. “Certainly I did not 
win her affection by discharging her sister.” 

“But you know nothing of my work,” the girl pleaded 
when he made known his determination. 

“Nevertheless, I think you had better go,” 
Frederick, and Louise Carroll went. 
Tonner had forgotten the incident. 

Not so easily put from his mind, however, was the next 
turn of affairs. Examining the machinery of his depart 
ment Frederick made a discovery and found confirmation 
of a long-standing suspicion. He discovered that by the 
introduction of several short-cut methods at least one mar 
under him could be eliminated, and that that man’s work, 
consisting of checking wastage, had not been particularly 
well performed. The man was Jimmy Perceval 

““Well, Nora, it’s a nasty job,” he said to his wife, “but 
it has got to be done. I can’t pack your brother along or 
my back.” 

“You don’t mean, Fred - You can’t mean 

“I do! I’m going to discharge Jimmy.” 

“My brother, your friend, the boy who looks up to you 
almost as if you were his father!” 

“Exactly. He’s an obstacle. He must be removed. Of 
course I’m sorry and of course it’s hard for you, but that 
has nothing to do with the case. He’s not efficient, and I 
don’t need him anyhow.” 

“Oh, but Fred, you’re strong, you’re successful. It 
would be easy enough for you to carry Jimmy along.” 

“‘Not in the office. If you insisted I might make him an 
allowance personally and privately.” 

“‘And break his self-respect.” 

“That would be unfortunate, but my career must be my 
first and only consideration.” 


rejoined 
Within a few hours 


It's Only a Couple of Hours" 
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“Oh, the selfishness 
of that!” eried Nora 
Tonner. “Isn't there 
an atom of kindness 
in your creed? Think 
what you are doing! 
Jimmy will never 
to this house 
again. You will break 
my heart. You 
dear and loyal friend 
who has 
you. You'll get the 
contempt of Edward, 
of Merle Safford. 
You'll a 

“T have one objec- 
tive,” pronounced 
Frederick, “‘and only 
one.” And despite 
Mrs. Tonner’s plead 
ings Jimmy Perceval 
aghast, was turned 
adrift. 

“Ah, yes,” said the 
boy with a thin smile, 
“Iknow. I’manother 
sacrifice to Moloch 
It takes a lot of vic- 
tims like me to make 
the kind of bright, 
shining success that 
you're getting —a lot 
of victims, a lot of 
heartaches, a lot of 
tears. I realize that 
heartaches and tears 
are nothing in your 
philosophy, but they 
sting and burn just the 
same. Absolute effi- 
ciency, I suppose, 
must be inhuman. I suppose, too, that you'll make 
capital for yourself by letting Mr. Holmes and Mr. Hem- 
ingway know thaf you discharged me, even if I am your 
brother-in-law, because you thought I was inefficient. Also 
you'll proclaim my inefficiency to excuse your heartless- 
Oh, I understand. You won't care how much all 
that will hurt me nor how much harder it will make it for 
me to get another job. You see an advantage for yourself. 
That's the whole answer.” 

‘You're entirely correct,” admitted Frederick. 

Tonner’s relations with the men under him were gradu- 
ally being determined. The shop underwent a revolution. 
A system to keep tally upon individual production records 
had been installed. This weeded out a number of men, and 
in the nature of the case most of them were those furthest 
advanced in years and, therefore, theoretically and actu- 
ally, of longest employment in the Cardover Company. 

“It’s inevitable that the thing should work that way,” 
explained Frederick to the foreman when the latter came 
to protest; “young hands are always more nimble 

“But the hardship it works and the ill will it generates 
even among those who aren't discharged! 
among the men is worth a lot.” 

“No doubt, but production is worth more, and ail that 
I am concerned with is top production. It’s too bad if the 
men hate me, but it would be worse if I couldn't make a 
showing to the directors.” 

“Some day you'll pull a strike down round your ears,” 
foreman. “That will you than 


come 
sOse a 


counted on 


ness. 


Good feeling 


warned the cost more 
you've gained.” 

“We'll check matters before they reach that point. It 
would be inefficient toallow that tooccur. We'll pamper the 


men the moment it is necessary to do so, but not before.” 
Another change was in the signing of what was known as 

the “ 
Ix 


tom to give monthly 


bonus letters.” For many years it had been the cus 


bonuses for particularily good work 
together 
with a letter written and personally signed by the depart 


The additional money was placed in an enveiope, 


ment manager. Frederick did not abolish the bonus sys- 
ten, but he drafted a form letter and had a rubber stamp 
made for hi 


‘It’s pure 


S signature 
to dictate and sign fifteen or twenty 
separate letters,” he explained to the foreman 

‘I’m not That individual note 
man realize that his boss knows he’s alive, means as mucl 
It’s a little trouble, Mr. Tonner, but you! 
be repaid for the time ir 


waste 


so sure, sir making a 
as the money 
the enthusiasm and spirit that 
you'll get.’ 

Frederick stuck to his own program. Soon the feeling 
against him reached a point where the foreman sought to 
bridge it over 

“Now, Mr. Tonner, the boys are going to have a ball 
game next Sunday afternoon,” he said, “and I've fixed it 
up so that they want you to come out and umpire for them 
It’s only a couple of hours. The game's at four.” 
Continued on Page 6! 
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She and Muriel Were in England, Statking the Aristocracy 
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THINK I shall put in a window box there!” Mrs. 
] Murphy pointed a long and exquisite finger at Jane 
Mortimer’s back-library window. 

This seemed to me an astonishing observation, consider- 
ing the oceasion and the hour. It was eleven o’clock on the 
morning after Mrs. Trotter, Jr.’s, big charity bazaar, and 
even I, who was a good many years younger than Mrs. 
Murphy, could feel the circles under my eyes. Yet here 
she stood, looking much fresher than when she had first 
come from the mountains, and expressing herself on an 
entirely irrelevant subject. She wore a lovely, long, pink 
dressing gown 

I nad dragged myself out of bed to go over to talk with 
her about her triumph of the evening previous in getting 
her picture taken with Mr. and Mrs. Trotter, Jr. Not that 
I had expected her to waste any time in living over the 
details of the night; but 1 thought she would speculate 
indefinitely on where these might lead. Would Mrs. 
Trotter call, and if so, would not all the rest of the social 
register come too? 

Mrs. Murphy was even planning a campaign one lap 
ahead of these events. My mind had not projected itself 
so far. At the bazaar there had been a horticultural booth, 
and round its green wicker boxes all of the smartest women 
loitered to chatter about twigging and branching and 
hedging. Gardening was the fashionable fad. 

“Is there anything against a window box in the lease?” 
demanded Mrs. Murphy. There had been something 
against Mr. Murphy's amiable purpose of drinking a glass 
of beer in the shade of his rented back yard. 


Mr. Goodblood's Hereditary Servants 


T IS curious how the circumstances of that window box 
and subsequent events stand out in my memory. They 
do not have any particular bearing on the subject of social 
climbing as such. To outline the main facts in the history 
of Mrs. Murphy’s rise during the next year: Mr. Trotter, 
Jr., cabled his mother the news of Mrs. Murphy’s prop- 
osition to buy the estate. The dowager Mrs. Trotter 
answered: “Starting immediately.”” The Trotters asked the 
Murphystodinner. We put the fact in all the papers, and the 
fashionables of the city pricked up their ears. Everybody 
demanded to know what the Murphys had that the Trotters 
desired. Of course they discovered it, and then they com- 
peted with one ancther to take up the Murphys too. 
Mrs. Murphy took her hurdles superbly. As the dinners 
he attended decreased in size she expanded in freedom and 
dignity. One of the fashionables gave a house party for Mr. 
and Mrs. Murphy at her country place. My pupil conversed 
with the ite on the difficulty of getting what one really 
wants. Money could not always buy green vegetables in the 
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winter, a chauffeur who could be de- 
pended upon not to upset one, a valet 
who would do all of one’s thinking, a 
cook who would give up a day off for 
an eleventh-hour dinner party. 

Mrs. Murphy, with lifted eyebrows 
they were lifted a good deal of the time 
di now—mentioned to Mr. Goodblood, 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Trotter, at the 
Highflyers’ jolly little dinner party of 
six: “I’ve been having such a frightful 
time to get a gardener. I do so need 
one.” She had installed her window box, and it was planted 
at one end with pansies, at the other with bachelor’s- 
buttons. Grandmother's flowers are very “stylish,” as you 
are doubtless aware. The month wasJune. Mrs. Murphy 
stayed in town that summer. 

“We've got a rawther nice boy,” drawled Mr. Good- 
blood, at the same time giving the impression that his 
mind was wandering through other spheres of thought. 

“Only a little ambitious,”” annotated Mrs. Goodblood, 
seated opposite; “that’s his only fault.” 

“We've rather wanted to lift him to a place. Thomp- 
son's a little rough on him because he’s new blood. He 
wants to use modern methods. Thompson's belonged to 
us for a generation, and when he’s gone we're going to take 
his son as head gardener. We've installed the hereditary 
system in servants.” 

“Oh, Mr. Goodblood, I do so envy you! I so long for a 
place. I cannot do without my garden. Absolutely not. 
You may imagine what it means to me who come from the 
West. What is so very dear to me about England is the 
gardens.” 

You can deduce from the above that Mrs. Murphy was 
almost a graduate pupil, and you can likewise figure out 
for yourselves how the remainder of the conversation went. 
That was on a Friday; the boy was to come to see us about 
work on Monday. On Sunday afternoon Mrs. Murphy, 
her husband and I went motoring. The head of the family, 
who was in his prime, looked a little old. There was a 
dimness in his eye not due there for many a day. Mrs. 
Murphy’s sudden interest in gardening, however, tempo- 
rarily brought back the light. 

It was the only activity of hers in which he had for some 
time been able to participate. 

We passed the Community Gardens that afternoon, 
where vacant ground had been converted into truck 
patches for workingmen. He was interested, and asked 
the chauffeur in passing them to slow up. Near the road- 
side, bending over a tomato vine, his coat on the moist, 
upturned furrow behind him, a slim youth tied a stalk 
with a white string to a stick plunged into the ground. He 
had long, fair hair parted on one side, and it blew a little 
in the warm breeze. Either his throat was very taut from 
his attitude or was a trifle plump for his slender build. 
Mr. Murphy had the chauffeur stop while he got out to 
talk to the boy. When he returned he said with pleasure 
in his mild blue eyes: ‘‘Here’s a gardener for you, Bess. 
He'll be a fine one.”” He handed her something written 
on the back of an envelope. But Mrs. Murphy scarcely 
answered him. She had quite made up her mind to take 
the one recommended by her smart friend. 

The next day at eleven he appeared. Mrs. Murphy, 
Muriel, the governess and I were assembled in the back 






library. A tall, slim youth with fair hair came 
in. Mrs. Goodblood had sent him, and by one 
of those strange coincidences of fortune he was 
likewise the boy of Mr. Murphy’s choice. As 
his employer had remarked of him, he was 
ambitious and ever on the lookout for oppor- 
tunity; hence his affiliation with the Community 
Gardens. 

I shall never forget how he appeared as he 

stood, tall and supple, with the white-paneled 
and mahogany door for a background, his soft 
hat in his hand. He might have been the Marble 
Faun—or perhaps Hermes, just as he was about 
to assume his famous pose for flight. He said 
almost nothing, although Mrs. Murphy asked 
him several questions. What was his name? 
Jon Frandsen; a Dane. Had he been born in 
this country? No, on the royal estates of Den- 
mark, twenty years ago. His father was under- 
gardener to King Christian. He himself had 
learned English from one of the royal tutors. 
What relation was the royal house of Denmark 
to Queen Alexandra? 
It did not matter. Jon's fate was sealed. Mrs. Murphy 
engaged him, with the instruction that she would presently 
have a place, which she should wish laid out in the form 
of an English estate with English gardens. Were not 
English lords to court Muriel therein? 

Meantime, she wished some lessons in the small talk of 
gardening. 

The arrangement worked out well, as Muriel was sadly 
in need of a congenial companion, and she was captivated 
with him. Indeed, she had been standing alertly, all 
elbows, throughout the interview, beside the little bronze 
Bacchus. Jon said to her—it was the only remark he 
volunteered: “We'll have some little beds for the little 
girl.” Thereupon she made herself into a cross between 
a sprite and a jumping-jack—if only the latter were more 
graceful, and the creatures of the imagination more like 
a flesh-and-blood girl. 
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The Murphys Build a Country House 


TILL, it was not for superficial details of this kind that 

I noted the circumstances of the affair so minutely. Not 
little girls nor Danish gardeners were my concern, but the 
social success of Mrs. Murphy. And in this connection 
facts were now scarcely significant. Her ultimate arrival 
was assured. I was by this time interested in the philos- 
ophy, the psychology, of her ambition. 

She had already employed her sex in furthering her ends. 
Would she again use it for mere pleasure? Did her instinct 
or her ambition dictate its boundaries? Sex has no fron- 
tiers. Her face registered the sweet appeal of Jon’s earnest 
boyishness and stole into a smile. 

What turn was the end of that slow, grave smile to take 
the uplifted curve of wide-eyed welcome? No, it was 
intellectual. It noted a mere mental realization of his 
appeal, with perhaps a silent comment on the pity that it 
did not come from one of higher class. 

I had often thought that she was endowed with every 
faculty which could contribute in any way to her ambition 
and that she had those faculties in just such degree as they 
could serve her purposes. She was interested in nothing 
that did not advance her toward her goal. She gave 
nothing to the peace movement when she found she could 
meet the king without doing so, and she now even econo- 
mized her sex where it served no end. Jon Frandsen was 
a nice boy, but of no particular significance to Mrs 
Murphy or me, now that he had put me in the way of 
proving my philosophy. 

Events moved rapidly from that day. Mrs. Murphy’s 
summer was one long series of garden parties. People 
remained in town to entertain her. After enjoying the 
hospitality of those wishing to sell out she decided to build. 
She and her husband bought some land on the edge of 
town, in the bow of the river, where she could have a 
spacious park. They built a low, rambling house sur- 
rounded by terraced lawns and walled gardens. All the 
while Mrs. Murphy enjoyed the hospitality of the select. 
Curious as it may seem, when people enter the smart set 
they are practically never evicted, no matter how spurious 
the agencies which carried them in. Fashionables may 
laugh at the struggles and see through the attempts of the 
unaccepted, but the minute one arrives one is accorded a 
grave sanction obliterating the past. Only a few things 
are not countenanced: One may be tried, may even be 
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convicted in a court, but one must not wear stripes; one 
must not marry outside of one’s class. 

The time of building and of early residence in the new 
place was a great period for Muriel. Every day she ran in 
from the outdoors to announce new discoveries. You 
found her deep in rocky recesses and back of grassy 
mounds. I saw that at last she had found her setting. 
She was no daughter of the drawing-room, but a spirit to 
preside over places; the hostess of a forest dell, the genius 
with loosened hair to stand in the burnished glory that 
rests on mountain tops at sunset. I wondered how she 
would mate with one of the hereditary peers of the British 
realm. 

Mrs. Murphy was two years in establishing her place. 
She was allowed two years more of enjoyment of it, and 
a gratifying social sway. Then one evening she read a 
headline in the paper before Mr. Murphy arrived home. 
““Murphy Called by Eastern Railroad. Head of Pacific 
and Western Made Chairman of N. Y. and S. E. Board.” 
Mrs. Murphy wasted no time in wonder or hysterics. She 
had talked with Mr. Murphy but little lately or perhaps 
she would have heard a hint of this. No matter! She 
looked out reflectively through the glass-inclosed porch 
at Jon Frandsen beside an arbor over a hedged gravel walk. 
He was explaining an autumn flower to the tall, buoyant 
Muriel. 

“I shouldn’t have enjoyed it here much longer,” 
philosophized Mrs. Murphy. “Of course I should never 
rest contented not to be acquainted in New York.” Her 
remarks indeed had been frequently of late about Newport. 
She wondered what one did to get “acquainted” there. 
That was her present substitution for the old vulgar phrase 
“get into society.”’ She said it with a neatness of enuncia- 
tion and a carelessness of manner that signified a self- 
respecting indifference as to whether she accomplished the 
feat. Her loose, unaffected ways hac 
to act as if by machinery, and to hol 
her conduct in the hollow of her hand 


i gone. She seemed 
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the key to regulate 


On the Trail of an English Baronet 


& I SAT beside her on the porcl , engrossed in these 
reflections, Mr. Murphy came home. He got out of his 
motor a little heavily, and as he stepped on the gravel 
I thought that the reverse of all I had said about Mrs. 
Murphy was true of him. He used to take such pleasure 
in punctilious dressing as is the delight of all selfmade men. 
Now he looked somewhat stooped and careless. Still, a 
light burned in his eyes that had not shone in them for 
many a day before. It had been lit there by appreciation. 
He was a genius, too, and he had his game. As his wife 
long ago said about him, what he touched he turned into 
money. A large group of Eastern capitalists now wished 
him to come and perform his magic for a road that was 
doing poorly. 

The newspaper was correct. Mr. and Mrs. Murphy 
were passing beyond the pale of our Middle Western sor- 
rows, out into a more important field of activity for them 
both. 

At first Mrs. Murphy wished me to go with her. I knew, 
however, that I could be of no assistance to her in the 
metropolis. I had established the practice, on leaving 
college, of “going on”’ once a year, and the big city had 
me cowed. By this time Mrs. Murphy knew her technic 
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so well and demonstrated such 

an uncanny instinct for op- 

portunity, that I thought she . 
had little need of me. 

Whether or not this was 
true, the metropolis fora time 
swallowed herup. She never 
wrote letters, and although 
I scanned the Eastern papers 
the only mention of her I ever 
saw was that Mr. Murphy 
had presented his wife with 
a sixty-thousand-dollar pear] 
necklace for Christmas. His 
utterances were quoted fre- 
quently. In the spring I 
went to New York, and of 
course telephoned her first 
thing. 

Her voice registered a 
distinct note of welcome, al- 
though she had forever 
departed from the frank un- 
reserve of her earlier days. 

“Who did you say it was,” 
she said remotely. ““Who?” 
It was quite the thing not 
readily to place people. ‘‘Oh, 
why, of course, I shall be so 
glad to see you.” 

The Murphy family had 
room after room on one of the 
high floors of a smart hotel a 
The vast parlor was in a cor 
ner looking up Fifth Avenue 
Leading off from it and also facing on the famous street, 
Muriel was installed in her own quarters, with an attend- 
ing French maid. Mrs. Murphy's room was on the cross 
street and divided from the others by a small private hall. 
Where Mr. Murphy had his quarters I do not know. 
There was a private dining room and a sitting room for 
the servants. There were flowers about and maids, as well 
as a barking dog, but nothing that indicated any particular 
social activity. No one was telephoning. Mrs. Murphy 
had two little perpendicular lines between her eyes, and the 





old look of starved longing. Even her dark hair, done low 
over her transparently fair brow, could not conceal a certain 
ugly worry that was gnawing at her prettiness. 

Muriel was past seventeen years old now and assuming 
Juno-like proportions. The last year of her growing girlhood 
she was giving to a fashionable school. It was the style 
for the young to be a little socialistic. People were send 
ing their daughters to educators from whom they came 
home and in the evenings lectured their fathers on the 
sins of predatory wealth. This was considered by parents 
to be a “cunning” thing for their children to do. Muriel 
was still very charming, but I seemed to detect signals of 
an unbecoming snobbishness in her. She told me the names 
of the girls in her school and I thought expected me to be 
impressed by their social importance. Her mother looked 
on her dependently, as if she were the hope of the race. 

When we were alone together she began to tell me of the 
awful mistake she thought for a while she had made. There 
was an aéroplane meet on Long Island at which a noted 


“Muriel Curtsied to One of the Princesses,and Her Highness Noted Her Especiatly"’ 











She Passed Most of Her 


Hours Chatting With Girls on Subjects Dealing With Dear Knows Whet 


English aviator was to make ascents. The papers said 
that women of the Four Hundred were going up. She was 
invited by the management to do so, and accepted. When 
the occasion came she was the only one to go with him 
The papers were full of her adventure, but she feared her 

g- 
stock. Still it had turned out advantageously, although no 





lip almost trembled as she said it—she had been a laughir 
one knew it yet. She took me to her room with something 
of her old gayety, and slipped a crested note out from under 
the embroidered and laced pillow at the head of her bed. 
It was a letter from Sir Alfred Nottingham, the head of an 
English aéroplane factory. He had read of her interest in 
flying and would be glad to talk with her about it during 
his prospective visit to America 

“A baronet!"" Mrs. Murphy's voice rang clear. “It'll 
be the first one I've ever seen.” 


The Murphys Invade London 


Me bs must see to it that he is not the last.”” I fell into 
my old way of engineering Mrs. Murphy. “ You must 
go to England; nothing will advance you so much in 
New York as for you to be accepted there. The West 
does not think about it particularly, but the East is 
demented on the subject of the English aristocracy. Now 
anybody can meet the royal outfit who has the cash. There 
are some of the aristocracy who cannot be approached, but 
it doesn’t matter. There are enough who can. Get hold 
of this Sir Alfred and find out whom he knows. Have him 
introduce you as far as he can. He will be sure to be 
acquainted with somebody to whom you can make it clear 
that you will pay a round sum to get presented at court. 
Whoever it is will find you a sponsor for cash. If Sir Alfred 
turns out not to be theright person, advertise; but try him 
first. It’salittle safer. But in any event, get introduced!” 

So saying, I departed for the Middle West. 

The next year when I came down she and Muriel were 
in England, stalking the aristocracy. In another twelve 
months I, too, came to the metropolis to remain. Mrs. 
Murphy was in New York. Sir Alfred had been a real find 
He was so rich that the throne treated him most kindly. 
He had hims« if introduced her to someone who prese nted 
her to someone else, who took her to court for five thousand 
did not include two thousand 
dollars for a court costume with a train to it, which she 


dollars cash. This naturally 


could never wear again. She had to stand up two hours 
for her turn. The room was so packed with flowers that 
the smell of them made her sick. There wasn’t a window 
open anywhere. 

Muriel had not been presented It would have 
five thousand dollars extra and they would have had to f 
another sponsor. The woman who did the job for Mrs 
Murphy had been found out some time before by the court 
Asa punishme nt she had been restricted in her introd 


tions to two people a season—one relative and one cl 











riend. The woman ran Mrs. Murphy in as the latter, but 
did not dare attempt to make out Muriel to be a relative 
Mother and daughter both, however, took lessons in how 
to curtsy, and the girl had a chance to practice her new 
accomplishment. Mrs. Murphy kept saying to me: “At 
a garden party Muriel curtsied to one of the princess« 
and Her Highness noted her especially.” 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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E WAS playin’ rummy 
over to Hatch's, and Hatch 
must of fell in a bed of 


four-leaf clovers on his way home 
the night before, because he plays 
rummy like he does everything 
else; but this night I refer to you 
couldn't beat him, and besides him 
havin’ all the luck my Missus 
played like she'd been bought off, so when we come to settle 
up we was plain seven and a half out. You know who paid 
it. So Hatch says: 

“They must be some game you can play.” 

“No,” I says, “not and beat you. I can run two blocks 
w'ile you're stoopin’ over to start, but if we was runnin’ 
a foot race between each other, and suppose I was leadin’ 
by eighty yards, a flivver'd prob’ly come up and hit you 
in the back and bump you over the finishin’ line ahead 
o” me.” 

So Mrs. Hatch thinks I'm sore on account o’ the seven- 
fifty, so she says 

“It don’t seem fair for us to have all the luck.” 

“Sure it’s fair!’ I says. “If you didn’t have the luck, 
what would you have?” 

“I know,” shesays; “but I don’t never feel right winnin’ 
money at cards.” 

“]T don't blame you,” I says. 

“| know,” she says; “but it seems like we should ought 
to give it back or else stand treat, either one.”’ 

“Jim's too old to change all his habits,’’ I says. 

“Oh, well,”’ says Mrs. Hatch, “I guess if I told him to 
loosen up he'd loosen up. I ain't lived with him all these 
years for nothin’.” 

“You'd be a sucker if you did,” I says. 

So they all laughed, and when they’d quieted down Mrs. 
Hatch says: 

“1 don’t suppose you'd feel like takin’ the money back?” 

“Not without a gun,”’ I says. “Jim's pretty husky.” 

So that give them another good laugh; but finally she 
says 

“What do you say, Jim, to us takin’ the money they 
lose to us and gettin’ four tickets to some show?” 

Jim managed to stay conscious, but he couldn’t answer 
nothin’; so my Missus says: 

“That'd be grand of you to do it, but don’t think you 
got to.” 


Well, of course Mrs. Hatch knowed all the w’ile she 
didn’t have to, but from what my Missus says she could 
tel! that if they really give us the invitation we wouldn't 
start no fight. So they talked it over between themself 
w'ile I and Hatch went out in the kitchen and split a pint 
o’ beer, and Hatch done the pourin’ and his best friend 
couldn't say he give himself the worst of it. So when we 
come back my Missus and Mrs. Hatch had it all framed 
that the Hatches was goin’ to take us to a show, and the 
next thing was what show would it be. So Hatch found 
the afternoon paper, that somebody’d left on the street 
car, and read us off a list o’ the shows that was in town. 
I spoke for the Columbia, but the Missus give me the sign 
to stay out; so they argued back and forth and finally 
Mrs. Hatch says: 

“Let’s see that paper a minute.” 

“What for?” says Hatch. “I didn’t hold nothin’ out on 
you.” 

But he give her the paper and she run through the list 
herself, and then she says: 

“You did, too, hold out on us. You didn’t say nothin’ 
about the Auditorium.” 

“What could I say about it?” says Hatch. “I never was 
inside.” 

“It’s time you was then,” says Mrs. Hatch. 

“What's playin’ there?” I says. 

“Grand op’ra,”’ says Mrs. Hatch. 

“Oh!” says my Missus. “‘ Wouldn’t that be wonderful?” 

“What do you say?” says Mrs. Hatch to me. 

“IT think it’d be grand for you girls,” I says. “I and 
Jim could leave you there and go down on Madison and 
see Charley Chaplin, and then come back after you.” 

“Nothin’ doin’!”’ says Mrs. Hatch. “ We'll pick a show 
that everybody wants to see.” 

Well, if I hadn’t of looked at my Missus then we'd of 
been O. K. But my eyes happened to light on where 
she was settin’ and she was chewin’ her lips so’s she 
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Even if the Prices 
Was Awful High, 
They Didn't Have 
Nothin*® on Our Scats 


wouldn’t cry. That finished me. “I was just kid- 
din’,” I says to Mrs. Hatch. “They ain’t nothin’ 
I'd like better than grand op’ra.” 

‘Nothin’ except gettin’ trimmed in a rummy 
game,’’ says Hatch, but he didn’t get no rise. 

Well, the Missus let loose of her lips so’s she could smile 
and her and Mrs. Hatch got all excited, and I and Hatch 
pretended like we was excited too. So Hatch ast what 
night could we go, and Mrs. Hatch says that depended 
on what did we want to hear, because they changed the bill 
every day. So her and the Missus looked at the paper 
again and found out where Friday night was goin’ to be 
a big special night and the bill was a musical show called 
Carmen, and all the stars was goin’ to sing, includin’ 
Mooratory and Alda and Genevieve Farr’r, that was in 
the movies a w’ile till they found out she could sing, and 
some fella they called Daddy, but I don’t know his real 
name. So the girls both says Friday night was the best, 
but Hatch says he would have to go to lodge that evenin’ 

“Lodge!” says Mrs. Hatch. ‘‘What do you care about 
lodge when you got a chance to see Genevieve Farr’r in 
Carmen?” 

“Chance!” says Hatch. “If that’s what you call a 
chance, I got a chance to buy a thousand shares o’ Bethle- 
ham Steel. Who's goin’ to pay for my chance?” 

“All right,” says Mrs. Hatch, “‘go to your old lodge and 
spoil everything!” 

So this time it was her that choked up and made like 
she was goin’ to blubber. So Hatch changed his mind all 
of a sudden and decided to disappoint the brother Owls. 
So all of us was satisfied except fifty per cent, and I and 
the Missus beat it home, and on the way she says how nice 
Mrs. Hatch was to give us this treat. 

“Yes,” I says, “but if you hadn’t of had a regular 
epidemic o’ discardin’ deuces and treys Hatch would of 
treated us to groceries for a week.” I says: “I always 
thought they was only twelve pitcher cards in the deck 
till I seen them hands you saved up to-night.” 

“You lose as much as I did,” she says. 

“Yes,” I says, “‘and I always will as long as you forget 
to fetch your purse along.” 

So they wasn't no comeback to that, so we went on 
home without no more dialogue. 

Well, Mrs. Hatch called up the next night and says Jim 
had the tickets boughten and we was to be sure and be 
ready at seven o’clock Friday night because the show 
started at eight. So when I was downtown Friday the 
Missus sent my evenin’ dress suit over to Katzes’ and had 
it pressed up and when I come home it was laid out on the 
bed like a corpse. 

“What's that for?”’ I says. 

“For the op’ra,” she says. “‘Everybody wears them to 
the op’ra.” 

“Did you ask the Hatches what was they goin’ to 
wear?” I says. 

“No,” says she. “They know what to wear without me 
tellin’ them. They ain’t goin’ to the Auditorium in their 
nightgown.” 

So I clumb into the soup and fish and the Missus spent 
about a hour puttin’ on a dress that she could of left off 
without nobody knowin’ the difference, and she didn’t have 
time for no supper at all, and I just managed to surround 
a piece o’ steak as big as your eye and spill some gravy on 
my clo’es when the bell rung and there was the Hatches. 
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Well, Hatch didn’t have no more evenin’ dress suit on 
than a kewpie. I could see his pants under his overcoat 
and they was the same old bay pants he’d wore the day he 
got mad at his kid and christened him Kenneth. And his 
shoes was a last year’s edition o’ the kind that’s supposed 
to give your feet a chance, and if his feet had of been the 
kind that takes chances they was two or three places where 
they could of got away without much trouble. 

I could tell from the expression on Mrs. Hatch’s face 





when she seen our make-up that we'd crossed her. She 
looked about as comf’table as a Belgium. 
“Oh!” she says. “I didn’t think you'd dress up.’ 
“We thought you would,” says my frau 
“We!” I says. “Where do you get that ‘we’?” 
“If it ain’t too late we'll run in and change,” says my 


Missus 
‘Not me,” I says. “I didn’t 
expense for a splash o’ gravy 


go to all this trouble and 
When this here uniform 
retires it'll be to make room for pyjamas.” 

“Come on!” says Hatch. “‘ What's the difference? 
can pretend like you ain’t with us.” 

“It really don’t make no difference,”’ says Mrs. Hatch. 

And maybe it didn’t. But we all stood within whisperin’ 
distance of each other on the car goin’ in, and if you had 
a dollar for every word that was talked among us you 
couldn’t mail a postcard from Hammond to Gary. When 
we got off at Congress my Missus tried to thaw out the 
party 

“The prices is awful high, aren’t they?” 

*“Outrageous,”’ says Mrs. Hatch. 

Well, even if the prices was awful high, they didn’t have 
nothin’ on our seats. If I was in trainin’ to be a steeple 
jack I'd go to grand op’ra every night and leave Hatch buy 
my ticket. And where he took us I'd of been more at home 
in overalls and a sport shirt. 

“How do you like Denver?” says I to the Missus, but 
she’d sank for the third time. 

“We're safe here,” I says to Hatch. ‘‘ Them French guns 
can’t never reach us. We'd ought to brought more bumbs. 

“What did the seats cost?”’ I says to Hatch. 

“One-fifty,”” he 

‘Very 


You 


she says. 


says 
I. “One o’ them aviators 
half this height for a five- 


reasonable,” says 
wouldn’t take you more thar 
spot.” 

The Hatches had their overcoats off by this time and 
I got a look Hatch had went without 

months and when it was alongside 

families. 
He had a pink shirt with prune-colored horizontal bars, 
and a tie to match his neck, and a collar that would of took 
care of him and I both, and them shoes I told you about, 
and burlap hosiery. They wasn’t nothin’ the matter with 
Mrs. Hatch except she must of thought that, instead o’ 
dressin’ for the op’ra, she was gettin’ ready for Kenneth’s 
bath. 

And there was my Missus, just within the law, and me 


at their full costume. 
the hot 


his coat and pants it looked like two different 


his vest durin’ 


all spicked and spanned with my soup and fish and gravy! 
Well, we all set there and tried to get the focus till about 
a half hour after the show was billed to commence, and 
finally a Lilliputhian with a match in his hand come out 
and started up the orchestry and they played a few o’ the 
hits and then the lights was turned out and up went the 
curtain 
Well, sir, you'd be surprised at how good we could hear 
and used to it. But the hearin’ didn’t do 
that is, the words part of it. All the actors 
from Europe and they wasn’t none 
English. 
and I wouldn't of never knew 
ly for Hatch the 


see after we got 


is no good 











had been smuggled in 
o’ them that 
gave in different languages 


could talk So all their songs was 


what was goin’ on o1 havin’ all nerve 


in the world 
After the first act a lady that 


id front of us 
dropped somethin’ and Hat 


at was settin’ ir 
ch stooped over and picked 
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it up, and it was one o’ these here books they call a liberetto 
and it’s got all the words they're singin’ on the stage wrote 
out in English. 

So the lady begin lookin’ all over for it and Hatch was 
goin’ to give it back because he thought it was 
catalogue, but he happened to see the top of it where it 
says “ Price 25 Cents,” so he tossed it in his lap and stuck 
his hat over it. And the lady kept lookin’ and lookin’ 
finally she turned round and looked Hatch right 
but he dropped down inside his collar and left her wear 
lf out. So when she'd gave up I says somethin’ 
I'd like to have a drink. 

“Let's go,” says Hatch. 

“No,” I says. 
to town after it. 
up to the room.” 

“I'm goin’ alone then,” says Hatch 

‘You're liable to miss the second act,”’ I say 

“I'd never miss it,”’ says Hatch 

“All right,” Says I "a hope you have good weather . 

So he slipped me the book to keep for him and beat it 
So I seen the lady had forgot us, and I opened up the book 
and that’s how I come to find out what the show was about 
I read her all through, the part that was in English, before 
the curtain went up again, so when the second act begin 
I knowed what had came off and what was comin’ off, and 
Hatch and Mrs. Hatch hadn't no idear if the show 
comical or dry. My Missus hadn't, 
home and I told her the plot. 


a shoe 


and 


in the eye, 


her about 


‘I don’t want it bad enough t 
I thought maybe we could get it sent 


> go Dact 





Was 


neither, till we got 


Carmen ain’t no regular musical show where a couple 
o’ Yids comes out and pulls a few lines o’ dialogue and 
then a girl and a he-flirt sings a song that ain't got nothin’ 
to do with it. Carmen’s a regular play, only instead o’ 
them sayin’ the lines, they sing them, and in for’n lan 
guages so’s the actors can pick up some loose change offen 
the sale o’ the liberettos. The music was wrote by George 
S. Busy, and it must of kept him that way about two 
mont’s. The words was either throwed together by the 
stage carpenter or else took down by a stenographer out- 
doors durin’ a drizzle. Anyway, they ain't nobody claims 
them. Every oncet in three or four pages they forget them- 
self and rhyme. You got to read each verse over two or 
three times before you learn what they're hintin’ at, but 
the management gives you plenty o’ time to do it between 
acts and still sneak a couple o’ hours’ sleep 

The first act opens up somewheres in Spain, 


about the 
corner o’ Chicago Avenue and Wells. ‘ 


On one ide o the 





stage they’s a pill mill where the employees is 
was girls a few years ago. On the other side they’s a sol 


diers’ garage where they keep the militia in case of a strike. 


In the back o’ the stage they’s a bridge, but it ain't over 
no water or no railroad tracks or nothin’. It’s prob ome 
thin’ the cat dragged in 

Well, the soldiers stands out in front o’ the garage 


hittin’ up some barber shops, and pretty soon a girl blows 
in from the hero’s home town, 
She runs a few steps every little w'ile and then stops, like 


Janesville or somewheres 


the rails was slippery. The soldiers sings at her and she 
tells them she’s came to look for Don Joss that run the 
chop-suey dump up to Janesville, but when they shet down 
on him servin’ beer he quit and joined the 
army. So the soldiers never heard o’ the bird, 
but they all ask her if they won't do just as 
good, but she says nothin’ doin’ and skids off 


the stage. She ain't no sooner gone when the 





Genevieve Beats Time With a Pair o' Chopsticks and Dances the Chinese Biues 


é 






Chinaman from Jan« e and some n ‘ er und 
me alley rats comes in to help out the 

Says that this new gang o soldiers a ent relieve 

the others, but if anything happen« 

ones out it must of took place at rehe W 

the boys tells Joss about the ¢g 

Says ) Ves that must ‘ rhe eM ! 








SO prett soon the w e blows for no 4 S 
yrne yt < the pill n smo r up the t 
ind acrowad the unempioyed comes int hon the 1 
the soldiers notices that Genevieve Farr'r ain't ? ‘ 
so they ask where she’s at, and that’s he it 
ona song number and a ish dance and ther 
her bouquet to the Chink, though he ain't sang 
since the whistle blowed. But now it é and 
Crenevieve ind the rest o the g s beat Oa tf 
coffin factory and the vags chases down to the L« n 
the last home edition and look at the want ads to see if 
they’s any jobs open with fair pay and nothin’ to do And 
the soldiers mosey into the garage for a well-earned re 


and that leaves Don all alone on the stage 


Sut he ain't no more than started on his next song wi 
back comes the Michaels girl. It oozes out here that sl 
in love with the Joss } e stalls and etend ke 





his mother’d sent her to get the receipt for makir 


fo yung. And she says his mother ast her to kiss him and 


she slips him a dime, so he leaves her kiss him on the scalp 
and he asks her if she can stay in town that evenin’ and 
rtant 


see a nickel show, but they’s a imp meetin’ o° the 


le that night, so away she goc 


Maccabees at Janesvil 
eatch the 2:10 and Don starts in on another song number 
but the rest o’ the company don’t like his stuff and he air 
hardly past the vamp when they’s a riot 

It seems like Genevieve and one o’ the chorus girls ha 
quarreled over a second-hand stick o’ gum and the 
girl got the gum, but 


earlobe, 


Genevieve relieved her of part of ‘a 


so they pinch Genevieve and leave Joss to wate! 


her till the wagon comes, but the wagon's went out to the 
night-desk sergeant’s house with a case o’ quarts and 
before it gets round to pick up Genevieve she’s bunked 


the Chink into settin’ her free 

tellin’ Don to meet her later on at Lily and Pat's place 

acrost the Indiana line. So that winds up the first act 
Well, the next act's out to Lily and 


»o she makes a getawa\ 





Pat's, and it ain’t no Y. M. C. A. head - 
quarters, but it’s a hang-out for dips f 
and policemans. They’s a cabaret and ® 
Genevieve's one o’ the performers, but sh« ; 
forgets the words to her first song and 
winds up with tra-la-la, and she could of 


forgot the who! song as far as I’m cor 


cerned, because it wasn’t nothin’ you'd 
want to buy and take along home 

I nay Pat comes in and says "s om 
o'clock and he’s got to close up, but they 
won't none o’ them make a move, and 
pretty soon they’s a live one HOW nto 
the i t and he’ Eskimo B one o” the 
butchers out tothe Yards. He's got paid 


that day and he ain't never goin’ home He 
gs a song and it's the hit o’ 


Continued on Page 36 
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PINDLE TOP is petering out. The 
gushers havelong beendead. Pumps, 
once scorned, are dragging at the 
dregs. Physical evidence puts the verdict 
beyond a doubt. Some days ago I went to 
Spindle Top. I walked over the little bowl 
whence flowed the golden stream and 
found the stream of gold flowing no more. 

Grass grows where innumerable busy 
feet once trod. Goats, cropping green 
shoots, raised mild eyes and blatted their 
dislike at the intrusion. Yet this very 
land once sold, in fragmentary bits, as high 
as three hundred thousand dollars an 
acre! And that day was less than fifteen 
years ago! 

Where Heywood Number Two, greatest 
of wells, hurled its two hundred thousand 
barrels of oil a day into the sky—there 
all is quiet. An old Oil Boy, grimed with 
years of petroleum, comes from a tumble- 
down retreat to look at the gauges of his 
oilers. 

He is not talkative. For a great time 
the crowds have been away. Men who 

pend a broad expanse of hours alone be- 

come taciturn. With a finger nail that has 
not been manicured in ages he tamps the 
glowing cinders in his cornecob pipe, 
browned and greased with both tobacco 
ind the oi! that is his little world. 

“Great days here— once,” you suggest. 
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By LESTER B.COLBY «ij 
V fe) first at a window. 


Lucas Well Number One wasin. A solid 
lcaetaas stream of oil was gushing, from a six-inch 
pipe, one hundred and fifty feet into 
the air. 

It was uncontrollable. For ten days 
there was no stoppingit. It was not 
capped until experts were brought from 
Philadelphia to do it. 

“And the whole world went crazy,” 
remarked the barber who shaved me 
in Beaumont. ‘‘I went crazytoo. I 
cleaned up ten thousand dollars on a lease 
one morning. 

“IT got me a well. I was worth one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars once. 
But I let it all get away—trying to find 
another Spindle Top.” 

This leads to the story of the oil rush. 
No flight of gold-frenzied maniacs to a 
gold field ever equaled it. At one time 
more than twelve hundred companies 
were operating or trying to operate on 
and round Spindle Top. Men fought and 
shot and died for a foothold upon the 
“hill.” Spindle Top is like an inverted 
saucer. Itisalmostround. It comprises 
about two hundred and fifty acres. The 
very center is an apex possibly fifteen feet 
above the surrounding country—an ab- 
solutely level plain. 





‘Yes,” he comments; and after an in- 
terval he adds: ‘‘Once.” 

“Here long?”’ you ask, 

“From the first,” he replies. ‘From the very first.” 

“Where was the Lucas Well?” 

Ah! You have struck the magic chord. He speaks. 
He is excited. The fire comes into his eyes—eyes that 
seem yellowed with oil—for he is oil, this old man of 
marvelous Spindle Top. His clothes are mostly oil, and 
there's oil in every pore of his skin—years of oil! 

“Lucas Well?"’ he mutters. He seems speaking to 
himself. “That was the discovery well—over yonder. 
I couldn't say just exactly where. Things is much changed 
up hereabout. Lucas Well gushed one hundred and twenty 
thousand barrels when it came in. An’ the San Jacinto 
Well an’ the Yellow Pine Well— both good for one hundred 
thousand, Beatty and Star-and-Crescent Wells—each 
good for its seventy thousand.” 

“A day?" you ask as you mentally juggle with the 
vastness of it 

“Shore!” he answers. “ Ev’ry day—includin’ Sunday.” 

“How much are you pumping now?” 

And his answer fixes a picturesque parallel—the output 
of the dull to-day and what it once was in the glowing 
yesterday 

“About thirty-five barrels in that well, and maybe 
fifty over there; but now we have to burn some of it to 
get it. Oil's fifty cents a barrel, an’ they have to pay me; 
so the business ain't what it used to be. 

“See here,” and he strides with long steps to a pipe, 
bent, old and rusted, that pokes an apologetic nose from 
the ground Right here they plugged up a thousand- 
barrel well. If they wouldn't flow more than a thousand 
barrels a day in them times nobody'’d monkey with them, 
If we only could get ‘er back!” 

And the old, bedraggled Oil Boy wagged his head. 

“Field's petering out?’’ you may pleasantly remark. 

The old fellow who has been there from the beginning 
will glare at you. Then he will turn his back on you. He 
still dreams of a resurrection. His camp will never die. 
Oil-field men are all optimists. 


The Dream of Pattillo Higgins 


A phen TOP is a dream come true. Pattillo Higgins 
\ was the dreamer. Away back in 1890 he began to tell 
that oil was there. In the year 1892 he succeeded in get- 
ting together a party of Beaumonters, men of money and 
influence. ‘They listened to him while he told them that he 
could make them rich. He talked knowingly of anticlinals 
and synclinals, gas, oil, sulphur, and hidden mysteries in 
the earth. He talked of geology and cheap fuels. The 
Beaumont men became interested and a company was 
formed, 

Then Pattillo Higgins spilled his full platter of beans. 
He grew too fast for them. He ceased to talk of millions 
and began to talk of tens of millions and hundreds of mil- 
lions. He mapped a subdivision of Spindle Top, which he 
named Gladys City, for a little girl who had romped at his 
knee, and his city took in all the lands about Spindle Top. 


PHOTO. FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


A Lake of Oil in the Texas Fieids 


He had a costly engraved letterhead made and bold sta- 
tionery with vivid claims. The Beaumonters thought it 
was wild and gloating. 

On the top of the letterhead he pictured thirty-two oil 
tanks, nine belching smokestacks, thirty factory buildings, 
an ocean-going steamer and a tank car—symbolic of the 
future. 

And straightway whenever he met anyone on the street 
that person was likely to tunk his own respected frontal 
bone with the first knuckle of a bent finger in a most sug- 
gestive way. To hear the Beaumont people talk of this 
visionary Mr. Higgins was to pass verdict that he was fit 
food for the squirrel family. 

Though he called them lop-eared asses they quit him 
one by one, and told him they did not want to share his 
riches or his dreams; but this was not until he had actually 
sunk a well to a depth of three hundred feet in 1893. For 
seven years he was left alone and lonely. Men turned 
from him to escape his pleadings. Once they began to 
think they ought to go out and catch him and lock him up. 

Then along in 1900 Capt. A. F. Lucas came into the scene. 
He lived in the city of Washington; was a Government 
engineer. He had heard of sulphur down in the coastal 
country. He wanted some of it. Somehow it came about 
that he got into correspondence with Pattillo Higgins. 
Higgins, too, knew all about the hidden sulphur. He 
agreed to be guide for Lucas, who came down. Higgins 
forgot the sulphur and trotted him out to Spindle Top. 

Captain Lucas had not heard the knocking on skulls 
with digital bones, and he accepted Higgins’ story. They 
went at it and dug—or, rather, bored. At first it was done 
quietly. There is something about oil that breeds gum- 
shoeing. Then Lucas began to hear the natives tell of the 
strange queerness of Higgins. 

With every foot of depth his doubt grew and his courage 
wavered and his money diminished. The man who sold 
me my cigars and who once was the owner of five gushers, 
and who was vastly rich, and who lost it all trying to find 
another Spindle Top, told me this story; and he said that 
Captain Lucas told it to him. 

I shall try to picture the scene at the dinner table in a 
little shack a mile and a half from the well. The ground 
is prairie, level as a table except for the peculiar round 
hummock that is Spindle Top. All that the eye couid 
see was the sun and the green-brown fields of a coastal- 
plains January. 

“I'm broke, wife; I’m penniless,”’ slowly and sadly 
said Captain Lucas. 

His wife, who had come from the city to cheer him and 
be with him in his big adventure, smiled bravely. 

“Don’t give up!"’ she urged. “Drill a little more—just 
a little more; maybe = 

“But I've put in my last dollar—out there—and I can’t 
pay my men. Every foot from now puts me deeper in 
debt. It wouldn't be right, wife. I’m going to quit.” 

Just then a strange roar came to them from across the 
prairie. 


Though thousands of wells have been 
drilled, no oil has ever been struck beyond 
the rim of the saucer; none except that 
first well—the Lucas Well. Captain Lucas missed the field 
by just four feet, went past the oil, and the terrific pent- 
up pressure actually “‘ blew the well in” while he was eating 
dinner, resolved that he was done. 

Had the well failed, there might now be a different story 
of the Great Southwest to write. Oil has built Beaumont. 
Oil has put the big buildings in Houston. Oil has run the 
railroads.and boomed the lumber industry and the farming 
and the transportation of Texas. Oil ships are thick upon 
the Gulf. Oil has made powerful banks out of little ones. 
Oil has moved families out of hovels to homes in great 
houses. 

Lawyers have taken worthless lands for fees and have 
seen millions flow out of wells upon those sour acres. And 
Spindle Top, the first great field in Texas, bred all this. 

Pattillo Higgins, the man who found Spindle Top, now 
lives in Houston. He did not get rich out of it. The 
height of the boom found him with little but a lawsuit 
upon his hands. He has been hunting for a great, new oil 
field ever since. 

Men who have followed him have been getting rich, 
or otherwise, ever since. He has been a figure in the oil 
industry ever since. I found him, sun-bronzed, gray of 
temple and one-armed, in his Houston office. I talked 
to him a little of Spindle Top, and then he confided to me: 

“I’ve got another Spindle Top. I'll have it in soon 
maybe in twenty-four hours. I think it will be bigger 
and better than Spindle Top.” 


How Charlie Cornered the Printers 


N BEAUMONT they still sit up nights to talk of Spindle 

Top if there is a stranger who will listen. It is Beau- 
mont’s mighty, outstanding pride. Once it cost twenty- 
five dollars to get a cabman to “carry” you out there, as 
the natives say. To-day an interurban, on the way to 
Port Arthur, the late J. W. Gates’ pet project, goes by 
Spindle Top’s door. It jerks you to the snot in a jiffy. 
But, though it now costs but ten cents, few stop there. 

It is not a pleasant sight to those who remember the 
golden stream that is dead, especially if they had their 
fingers in the stream. They do not take the same glory 
in those base pumpers that suck and pull to get the final 
drop from eack hole. 

I found a tall, thin printer whose most prominent 
feature was a large cud of tobacco, upon which he gnawed 
with yellow teeth. He was gaunt and sallow, but the 
memory made him laugh. 

“Ever heard of Charlie, the typesetter, who made 
thirty thousand dollars one morning?” he drawled. “Say, 
it was some show that he put on! Got a lease right after 
sunup one day and turned it for thirty thousand dollars, 
clean profit. 

“What did he do? He hired a band and invited every 
printer in town out to wine. We couldn't get a paper out 
that day, or for two weeks. He got every man in Beau- 
mont that could stick type into the parade he formed 
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behind his band. Everywhere he went the band marched 
in front of him, playing blue blazes, and all his friends 
followed behind. 

“The newspapers wired to Houston and New Orleans 
for printers. But he met every train, with his band, and 
his soused paraders took the imported printers right along 
with them. He kept that band playing night and day. 
He didn’t care what it cost him. His money had wings. 
He spent it all in about two weeks.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, when he got over the effects of it he went back 
to printing. Ever heard of Mrs. Slop?” 

No; Mrs. Slop was a stranger. 

“Mrs. Slop was just what they called her. I never 
heard her right name, but I guess she had one. She lived 
in a dinky little cabin out near the edge of Spindle Top. 
Every day for years she had driven into Beaumont with 
a couple of barrels in a ramshacklety wagon drawn by 
a ramshacklety horse. You could hang a boot on that 
horse’s hip—honest! 

“She owned about an acre of four-dollar land and didn't 
have one hope left. One day a Yankee comes along and 
offers her thirty-five thousand dollars for the oil rights in 
her land. She reached out a grimy hand and grabbed it. 
She shuffled right down to the bank, chucked it out of 
sight—the whole wad of it—-and shuffled back home. 

“And the next darn’ morning she was 
out, with her old horse and her old barrels, gatherin’ up 
slop just like nothing had happened.” 


yes, sir-ee! 


In the Halcyon Days of Gushers 
= HEN the mob poured into town it was nothing to see 
a line three or four blocks long waiting for a turn at 
the post-office window. Boys would get in line, and some 
men, and sell out their places for as high as ten dollars. 
It is history that one man, rich and very tired, gave two 
hundred and fifty dollars for a bed to sleep in one night. 
You couldn’t lie down outside—the mosquitoes would 
eat you. 

“Every night when the trains left for Houston or 
Orange people who couldn’t get lodgings would almost 
mob the train crews. This was the nuttiest town in the 
world. They sold tickets so fast at the station that they 
couldn’t count the money. They'd just sweep it off the 
counter onto the floor. After the train was gone all hands 
would turn to and count it and tie it in bales. 

“And the banks were that bustin’ full they couldn’t get 
the money into the vaults. They used to pile it up on the 
floor and stand a guard over it, with rifles. Gosh, those 
were some days! I had more’n sixty thousand dollars 
once, but I lost it all back again. Y'see, I tried to find 
another Spindle Top.” 

Death and gold rioted together in the palmy days of 
Spindle Top. Poor men of the morning were rich at 
night. And rich men of the night were often dead before 
the sun rose. Thieves, bandits, crooks, murderers—all 
congregated there. Their business was good. Every 
morning found the dead somewhere. Floaters were thick 
in the Neches. And then there was the gas. 

On that little mound one day gas took a toll of thirty 
Yet no one stopped to comment much. People were 
living in minutes. 

Deeds were transferred a dozen, sometimes a score of 
times in a day. Every man nicked off his profit. 
times it was little and sometimes big. In the craziest days 
of that intense insanity they bought and sold land twenty 
miles from “the hill’’; yet not one well has ever been 
brought in off the edge of that little two hundred and fifty 
acre bump on the prairie. Six feet from the rim and you 
could drill until doomsday and no oil—so they all say. 
One foot inside and you were almost assured of a gusher. 

Sometimes there would come-in a fierce gasser; and a 
gasser meant that the undertaker would get his own little 


lives. 


Some- 


share of the profit that Spindle Top, with lavish hand, 
spread out to all—that is, if you got too close the under- 
taker came for you. For three months there was hardly 
a day when from one to half a dozen men did not get too 
They dropped in their tracks. And then someon: 
would rope the body and drag it to fresh air 

Men drunk with both liquor and excitement ran every- 
where trying to buy, sell or trade. White men and black 
men gained and lost wealth by cards, spindle, swindle, the 
spin of roulette, or a turn of the wits. Companies were 
formed in the twinkling of an eye for barter, trade and 
frenzied development. 

Stock was sold in oil wells that were never drilled 
many of the promoters never intended to drill. 
pany bought a hundred acres of prairie iand miles from 
Spindle Top at three hundred dollars an acre. A stranger 
was standing by. 

“T'll give you four hundred dollars for it,” he said 

“Taken!” said the president of the company, for that 
was the way they traded. 

Deeds were carried round in pockets and indorsed 
from one owner to the other. Often the whole back of a 
deed would be filled with signatures of those who had 
transferred it. That quick decision, as the taker saw it, 
netted his company of wildcatters ten thousand dollars 
The deed was made over on the spot. The man laid down 
four hundred dollars in cash— not forty thousand dollars, 
as was expected—and started quickly away. 

“I said four hundred dollars!"’ was his parting taunt. 

A big fist shot out. A pistol gleamed. For that was the 
way they handled crooks when they could handle them 
at all in the boom days. What was left of the swindler 
indorsed the deed back again. 

Everywhere along the coast finds the battered 
remnants of strong men who went into the oil boom. I 
saw an old negro sitting upon a curb. I knew that his 
wife, a spacious black mammy, was the cook of the food 
I ate that day. The old negro, evidently once a man of 
massive build, groaned as he clutched at himself. 

“Sick, uncle?”’ I asked. 


close. 


and 
One com- 


one 


How Charlie Brooks Shaved the Flood 


" Y WOUN’S!” he groaned. 
these wet days. I got ’em over at Spindle Top, an’ 
again at Sour Lake. I was arich nigger oncet. I sold beer 
for a dollar, two dollars, sometimes three dollars a bottle. 
But the white men wor terrible rough. They used to get 
to shootin’. Th’ hospitals an’ the doctors a’mos’ cut me 
t’ pieces tryin’ to get the bullets out. 
“TI made heaps of money on licker an’ craps an’ cyards. 
If I'd only lef’ buyin’ that stock in them wells alone I'd ‘a’ 
been rich to-day —barrin’ what th’ doctors got. But the 
white men kep’ talkin’ mo’ Spindle Tops, mo’ Spindle 
Tops, to me, and I jes got bales of them stificates, boss 
jes bales of ’em!” 

My old Oil Boy sat on his yellow-pine stump. Like all 
else that is at Spindle Top, except the earth and the oil, 
it had been brought there. Each end of it was sawed flush 
across; but the top end was smooth and glistened, It was 
polished with the rubbing of many oily trousers. 

The goat herd came inquisitively near. He spat at the 
nose of the nearest kid, and barely missed. The kid 
jumped and moved on—insulted. Old Oil Boy shined 
misty spectacles with cotton waste. 

“If we could only bring back the oil that got away! 
he sighed. 

“Got away?” you ask. 

“Yes; run away!” he emphasizes. 
river, the bay, the Gulf an’ the ground.” 

If you want him to talk, say nothing. Just wait watch- 
fully, open-mouthed, agape. He will tell you in due time. 

“Oil got down to three cents a barrel,” he says. “It 
was spoutin’ wild every which way. Then a man got a 


“They sho’ does hurt me 


Those sho’ wor days! 


“Run the 


into 











Spindie Top az it Looks Now. 





Nambers of These Wells are Giving Onty Three, Four or Five Barrets of Crude Ou 
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was M. L I've 
heard since then that he got rich and lives over in Houston 

“He hired a lot 
whites that were 


scheme. I think his name Lockwood 
of niggers and horses and mules, and 
broke, 
of land ‘way dowr 


lease on acres and acres 


onder where it's a leetle He dug 
contracted 


and gota 
low 
Also, he 
cents a barrel—all he could get. He 


and scooped and worked for weeks 
for oil 
the oil up for months ahead in black and white 
¢ 
} 
t 


at three tied 
Remember, 
ousands of barrels of oil was running wild, spillin’ 


the river, 


into 
running everywhere from those gushers! 

At last he had his tank 
it in and he paid. It almost 
The oil ran back into the ground 


“Here he came to save the hill! 
ready They turned bust 
him You 
see, he couldn't get water cheaper'n six dollars a barrel.” 

* But 
three 

Here's 


It will not mix with it 


seeped away 
what has six-dollars-a-barrel water to do with 
cents-a-barrel oil?" you may ask 
Oil is light. It floats upon water 
l'o hold oil in an earthen tank, as 
every oil man knows, you must keep a foot or two of water 
in the bottom 
but 
beneath the oil a blanket through which it cannot pass 
Oil three 
six dollars a barrel the oil 
“Later we got said 
Boy. “It came from the sky and from the earth 
began to hit artesian flows 
(harle 


the answer 


Of course the water will slowly seep away; 
keep putting in your water and you have always 


was cents a barrel; but because water was 
was lost. 

id Oil 
Drillers 

We are deluged with rains 
Brooks made his ninety thou- 
sand dollars out of a two-bit plank.’ 

You sit silent, so old Oil Boy will not quit talking. You 
must be careful. You may say the wrong thing. If you 
do he will enter a long and resolute silence—retire like a 
crab into his hole 

“When they hit the water wells,” he went on, “and the 
rains came, it was the muddiest spot in Christendom right 
here. Charlie Brooks got to worrying about all this oil 
going to waste It was pouring in a river—everybody’s 
oil —off to the Gulf. 

“Charlie got him a two-bit plank and ran the oil 
through a ditch over on the far side, yonder. Water was 
rippin’ along beneath, oil ridin’ it. Charlie fixes his board 
slantin’ and crosswise. He fastened it so it shaved the oil 
off over a runway into a great earth tank on one side. The 
water escaped under the board. 

“They all do say that his board caught him ninety 
thousand dollars’ worth of oil before the rest of ‘em got 
wise to the scheme. Charlie? He's over in Houston now 
Those three-cents-a-barrel oil contracts broke a lot of 
operators too.” 

“How?” you ask briefly and open your mouth expect- 
antly again 

“Well, "twas this way: When oil was three cents a barrel 
the buyers licked it all up for months to come. Then, after 
about a year and a half, the wells quit gushing one by one 
an’ the owners found out that the contracts called for 
pumping when the spouting quit. The wise old buyers had 
slipped in that clause.” 


water-too much of it,” 


That's how come 


Clint Walker's Amphibious Dog 


“TT RUINED ‘em right an’ left. They lost their wells, 
an’ many a new-rich went back to his overalls and his 
An’ say!” My friend on the stum; 
laughed in gle “Did you ever hear of Clint Walker's 
dog? Clint had a spaniel that was more amphibious than 
a fish. Clint was always braggin’ about that dog's swim 
min’. When Clint went duck huntin’ that dog always went 
in an’ brought out the birds. He was so proud of that dog 
he let him sleep in his bed —when he had a bed 
““One day we got to kiddin’ Clint about the dog’s swim- 


hands got hard again 


min’, an’ Clint, to prove his word, threw him into a big 

tank. That dog went plunk down through about four 

feet of oil. From the stirrin’ he was swimmin’ all right; 
zg 


Continued on Page 53 
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xx 
HATED the prospect of that 
talk with Broad. As is al- 
ways the case with men of the 
type of Broad, he considered 
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larger and more arrogant scale 
than ever before attempted. I 
know what you have in mind. 
I know all about the steel trust, 





that the investment of any 
money by him in any enterprise 
gave him complete control of 
that enterprise. Money is the 
most arrogant thing in the world. 
He not only had money, but he 
controlled money. He was a 
sort of a money king. And you 
may well believe me when I say 
that he ruled as an autocrat, not 
as a monarch who was subject to 
any limitations. He was firmly 
of the opinion that he and his 
friends, because of their financ- 
ing of this campaign, had 
branded us all with their brand, 
and that we must take their 
orders to the exclusion of all 
others, and dance when they 
piped, whether our feet were sore 
or not. He was arbitrary and 
had sent peremptory instruc- 
tions to me on various occasions. 
He was getting on my nerves, 
but I had to have the money he 
could supply 

I hated the interview, but I 
arranged it immediately. There 
was no time to be lost. Twenty- 
seven men sat in that room when 
I went in-—twenty-seven cold- 
faced, celd eyed cold-hearted 
men, and they all looked at me 
about as I would have looked at 
a grafter who was trying to get 
an allowance for a fake publicity 

heme. I felt- that. I knew 
what they were thinking. I 











boiled inside, but | was pleasant 
and smiling and suave as I 
greeted them 

“Senator,” rasped Broad, “you requested me to ask 





these gentlemen to meet you.” 
“| aa.” 
What do you want to meet them for?” 
Money.” 


1 could see them stiffen and harden in their chairs. It 
was not in their scope or plan to have anybody take money 
from them. Their specialty and monopoly was taking 
money from other pM ople 

“* Money 

“Yes, sir.”’ 

‘How much?” 

“Two million dollars.” 

“You talk as if we owned all the money there is?" roared 
Broad, waving his big, red fists in the air. 

‘Well, don’t you?” 

“No, we do not. You might as well ge* that idea out of 

mur head at once.” 

| walked over and stood in front of Broad. 

Mr. Broad,” [ said, “there is an idea you must get 
vut of your head, too, and that is the idea that when you 
talk to me you are talking to a clerk or to one of your part- 
ners. I don’t purpose to stand here and submit to your 
browbeating for one, single, damned minute. I am 
chairman of the organization that will elect James 


““Senator,"’ He Asked, “‘ Did Nobody Vote for Me Without Exacting a Promise of Recognition?" dered if you do what I 


influences I have just detailed to you, unless I—I, Wil- 
liam H. Paxton—am amenable? Where will you get off? 

“It is quite true that you have put two million dollars 
into this campaign for its successful preliminaries and for 
its present conduct. But are you laboring under the delu- 
sion that I think that contribution of two millions of dol- 
lars—either in your regard or in the regard of these other 
men here who have put in their percentages—that I think 
you gave me that money without consideration of the fact 
you will get it back a hundredfold? Do you think I don't 
know what you have in mind? Do you think I con- 
sider myself any mere political beneficiary, or that I consider 
you patriots, or anything but the wolves and pirates you 
are? If you do you are mistaken. You wouldn't have 
given me a cent if you had not been sure of the return you 
will have. You haven't lost that money or given it away. 
You have invested it, that’s all. 

“I am the person with whom you invested it. I am the 
person who is running this speculation for you. And in 
order that you may understand how clearly I comprehend 
your motives for investing with me, I want to tell you that 
I have accurate knowledge of your plans to clean up bil- 
lions through the medium of trusts and combinations on a 





Rogers President of the United States. I shall be 
eader in the Congress that will be elected with him. 
i shall be dictator of the policy that is pursued by 
the forthcoming Administration, and, what is more 
to the point, I shall appoint— personally name—the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney-General. 
Now let that sink into you as far as it can, while I 
tell you and these other men here a few things they 
may not know.” 

I could see the purple rising in Broad’s great neck. 
He choked and sputtered. The others looked at me 
n amazement, but I noted twinkles in the eyes of 
ome of them. 

The President of the United States is the execu- 
tive. The Congress is the legislative end. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury controls the finances. The 
Attorney-General is the Government's officer of the 
law 

“ Now, then, where will you get off, Broad, or any 
of your friends, with any of the schemes you have 
in mind for capitalizing yourself at the expense of 
the people and because of the complaisance of the 











the railroad combinations, the 
other trusts. Also I know that 
you can’t make one of them un- 
less the Administration at Wash- 
ington is willing. You may have 
forgotten that we have already 
legislated somewhat on this trust 
question, and that we can legis- 
late as much more and as 
drastically as we choose. 

“Do you think there would be 
anything but loud cheers from 
the people if we announced that 
we purposed to pass laws that 
would prohibit you from robbing 
them as you intend torob them? 
Do you? Doyou think you can 
stop a popular uprising with 
mere money? Well, you can’t. 
I can put you all out of business 
in six months with the publicity 
machine I have. I am using it 
at present for lulling the people, 
not for inciting them. Listen 
now.” 

I read to them the list of figures 
secured for me by Sterry. 

“That’s what you have in 
mind, or a portion of it. And I 
know just what that means to 
you—in money—in the one 
commodity you all love better 
| than your lives or your families 
or your hopes of salvation. You 
ean get it if I will let you 
You cannot get it unless I do let 
you. You never can get it if the 
other man wins. I have told 
you that you will not be hin- 





want 

you to. If you donot and I win 
I have said what will happen to you. I hold all the aces 
in this game, Mr. Broad and the rest of you.” 

I was emphatic. I was bluffing to some extent, but it 
was my last chance. I was out on a limb and I had to get 
back. 

“Now, then,” I shouted, “‘come across!” 

Broad sat there, gulping like a man trying to swallow a 
dose of dry sulphur. The others were amazed, indignant, 
angry. I sat down, and tried to make it appear that I was 
used to berating financial giants in that way, but my hands 
trembled and my heart was pounding. 

Instantly came squawks of protest, of resentment, of 
injured smugness, of hurt self-righteousness. Broad rose. 
He was the coolest man in the place. He had taken harsh 
hold of himself. He smiled as much of a smile as he ever 
indulged himself, and said: 

“Wait a minute, gentlemen. While I think the senator 
has been, perhaps, a little too bellicose in stating his case, 
there is merit in his contention. This is an important mat- 
ter. There is no call to get flurried about it. The senator 
is quite correct in saying we have great enterprises in mind 
He has more or less adequately comprehended the profits 
to us there will be if we are siccessful. I assume he will 
have the grasp of the Washington situation he says 
he will have, especially of the White House. There- 
fore, I move that it is the sense of this meeting that 
we gentlemen here present, and such others as we 
may invite, subscribe the sum of two million dollars, 
to be used in the further expenses of the senator's 
campaign.” 

“But, Mr. Broad 
big banker. 

“*But’ nothing!” roared Broad, coming back to 
his usual choler. “I move that is the sense of this 
meeting.” 

It was all over in half an hour. I got my two mil- 
lions. Until that afternoon I did not realize just how 
big that man Broad was. He knew I was right and he 
didn’t resent what I said. Some of those others are 
squealing yet over it, but apparently Broad forgot 
it immediately. The only thing that was of conse- 
quence to him was success, and he made up the rules 
of his game as he went along, wherein he differed 
from the others, who started with formulas and rigidly 
adhered to them. 


* interrupted Bathrop, a 





“Speaking About Bears—In What Part of the Country 
Did You Pass Your Boyhood?" 


That two millions enabled me to tackle the final job, 
which was to solidify my local organizations, make 
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plans for financial support for state and district and smaller 
units, deal with organizations where large numbers of votes 
were held together—as it seemed—by mutual agreement 
and obligation. I had had experience of these fraternal 
grafts—these fraternal, and union, and race, and religious 
consolidations that, it was alleged, certain men or groups 
of men could control and vote—and I knew that most of 
the claims were fakes. Still, politicians have been stupid 
enough to allow the shrewd citizens who claim control to 
capitalize their claims, and I was no exception to the rule 
I had plenty of money and I took no chances. I bought 
every sort of a reasonable commodity of this kind that was 
offered. In many instances I got value. In many others I 
did not. 

I know one thing, and that is that the fear politicians 
have for the consequences that come if these various sets, 
sects and segregations are not propitiated is largely exag- 
gerated. You can’t make me believe that any one union 
man, for example, can make a whole union vote as he 
directs its membership to— not in this country. But there 
has grown up a fetish among politicians that all these vari- 
ous organizations and bodies must be cultivated and nour- 
ished, and I nourished and cultivated every last one of 
them that asked for sustenance or encouragement. I 


played every angle of the ra 








| or religious game. I was 
after them all, and I got a lot of them. Also I was de- 
frauded many times, but I expected that. 

I had a series of reports from every state where we had a 
chance. One report was from the organization leaders, the 
politicians. One was from my own scouts. The third was 
from men I knew personally, and was based on friendship. 
Dy striking a general average of these reports I was able 
to settle in my own mind just how much money might be 
nvested profitably and just about what results I might 
expect. I was liberal. I financed them adequately, often 
lavishl came to 
October there was an atmosphere of success surrounding 








y. It wasn’t my money, you know. As we 


us. Then the money began to pour in. If you ask any 
man who has managed a successful presidential campaign 


about it, he will tell you that the contributions of the last 


month are always a large share of the total. America is a 
great, populous country, mostly inhabited by sure-thing 
players. The ordinary political contributor wants a cinch 


He holds off until he finds out, as nearly as he can, who 


will win, and then he rushes feverishly in with his contri 
hution, and ast that it be recorded in indelible ink that 
he was a liberal contributor. If you win those elevent! 
nour boys are the one you find on the doorstep in the 


morning after election asking for favors based on their 
liberality. 

Janes became \ vial His coff 
money. After taking a final survey I stuck both hands 





rs were bulging wit! 





inte that treasure chest and began to make my last dis- 
tribution. I may have seemed crazy, but I was not. I 
was cannier than a Scot I knew if we bogged down one 
inch then we should never get back, and I kept the machine 
whirring smoothly with that most potent of all lubricants, 
cash. The final month of that campaign was a hullabaloo 
I shall never forget. The people were running round in 
circles in all parts of the country, beating their breasts and 
declaring that the salvation of the nation depended on the 
election of Rogers, or they were running round in circles 
loudly proclaiming the contrary. My vast advertising 


had its n fl 











ural reflex against me. I had excited interest 
candidate, of course, but I also stirred up the other 





r 





A . 
fellows. 

They couldn’t do much. Their case was desperate. 
They had the handicap, at the beginning, of the hard times 
that came after their revision of the tariff, and I had accen- 
tuated those hard times, until the people who felt them felt 
also a personal grievance against the Administration. As 
I have said, good times help the party that is in and hard 
times help the party that is out. Good business and bad 
business are two hefty political influences. Our opponents 
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4a I Left He Was Looking Straight at a@ Picture of 


Abraham Lincotn 


did what they couk 


they levied on the Federal offi 


from heavy assessment 
The big sources of supply were mon 


They protested and denied, In 


“Rogers and Prosperity” 


not attack successfully , ait 
Just as we came to these thirty days of cl 


fastly at home, receiving his pilgrims, speaking to them 
adroitly, adapting himself to every shade of racial support, 
every variety of association and organization, making no 
every minute by the tireless Talbot 
There was loud demand from various parts of the country 
to see him and hear him, 


mistakes and watchec 


and we arranged for appearances 
and speeches it 
these appearances should be ’ 
and general organized political 
We advertised the com- 


noise, enthusiasm 
lunacy than is ordinarily) 
ing of the candidate as if he were a circus 
and departure was lacking 


see-the-conquering-hero-comes requirement was fulf 
Rogers made six big pub! 
ered the entire ground y person who could not vote 
for him, after reading that generously broad s 
policies, was hard to sa j 


Per 








———— 


’Lid ie 5 ; . 








Then I had my greatest idea. “‘ Rogers and Prosperity 


was my slogar I was aiming for the workingman large 





for the wage-earner and the rmer I resolved to play my 





biggest psy ical card. The hypnotism of the maas 
That was it. I organized Prosperity Parades in every city 
and mill town in the country. It made no difference whether 
the men who paraded were for me or not got in touch 
wit! the en pioyers The emp yers used “rT wher 
t was necessary I spent eighty thousand dollar tel 

grams in getting that thing started, but what a whale of a 


success it was! 


The parades were on the Saturday before elk ' The 





idea was an instantaneous hit. Employers ordered mer 
out. Politicians dragged them out. Hundreds of thou 
sands went voluntarily, because they believed in my prop 
aganda. From Boston to San Francisco the streets of the 
Various cities were filled with tramping men who carried 
“ Rogers and Prosperity” banners. It was tremendous. It 
was more than that--epochal. Nothing of the kind ever 
was carried off before. It looked as if every male of the 
voting age was for Rogers. I wish I might know how many 
hesitating ones that demonstration pulled over to our side, 
but I never shall. Still I am satisfied that it was many, 


many thousan 








Victory was presaged. It was the hyp- 
notism of the mass—-of beef. And I wasn’t through send 





ing out checks for expenses incurred for six months after 
the election 

I closed down my desk on Monday afternoon and went 
home to vote. Then I took a tra 





1 for Rogers nome, for 
it had been arranged that we would receive the returns 
together. Nobody else was there, save Pliny Peters and 
Talbot. We had a special wire running into the house, and 
the benefit of press association bulletins, newspaper dis- 
patches, bulletins from my men in each doubtful state, and 
every other fac ility. 

We sat in the room Rogers had used as an office, the 
four of us. The news was good from the start. At nine 
o'clock it was certain that we had won a great victory 
1 had a bulletin that said New York was all right, and I 
turned to Rogers and said: 

“Jim, you have been elected President of the United 
States.” 


} 


He made no reply, but took my right hand in both of his 


Pliny wa aoing a sient dance, and Talbot unmoved, 
making figures on a sheet of paper 

How do you feel, Jim?" I asked him 

“Senator he replied, and the re was a catch in! Vol 


| feel like a child lost in the woods 


xx 

| HAD a sort of suspicion that I had something to do 

with the election of Rogers, but I must have been wrong 
in the surmise. Before eight o'clock on that election night 
telegrams to the president-elect began to come in, and by 
midnight they were arriving in bunches of a hundred at a 
time, telegrams from all parts of the country and from all 
sorts of persons; and each telegram, after extending hearti 
est congratulations, called the attention of Mr. Rogers to 
the noble, self-sacrificing, important and effective efforts 
the sender had put forth in behalf of Rogers, claimed 
exceeding credit, and asked for an appointment for the 
purpose of discussing the state of the nation and remedies 
for existing conditions, which, in every case, simmered 
down to an application for a job. 

I nave given the subject of political job-hunting and job- 
holding much study, and it all resolves into the two 
propositions of pride and profit—-pride mostly, for there 


are aot many political jobs in our country that are pr 


able, or profit much to a decently honest man. Salaries 
are meager and expenses heavy. However, the usual pun 
alary deters few, for money is relative anyhow, and to the 


small-town man the twelve hundred dollars a year he car 


get for being po tmaster is probably more an he can mat 


in any other way, and a large sum for | ommut 
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But take the other places —the assistant secretaries, and the 
bureau chiefs, and so on. Those men are put to it to live in 
Washington on their salaries. They have no social posi- 
tions of any account~—-that is, their offices confer no Wash- 
ngton distinction on them. Neither of those isthe lure. The 
lure is selfish vanity 

They want to be distinguished above their fellows. They 

int a title. Office-holding always reminds me of belonging 

iclub. A body of men organize, hire a house, and mem- 
bn t in the window and gaze loftily at the passers-by, 
aying We are better than you are—superior— because 


we can come in here and you cannot 
So it is with office-holding. The distinction is the thing. 

rhe I 

plain Mr. This-and-That. I have often thought that most 

of our political and patronage troubles could be avoided if 

we would pass a national law providing that every tenth 


lonorable So-and-So is snobbishly a grade above 





mat permitted to adopt the prefix “ Honora- 
ble’ ching the age of forty, provided he had no 
bad iblic ones—the selection to be made on 
the eugenic principle, perhaps, or by some other test. I 


haven't worked it out yet, but shall devote some time to it 
later. Of course the objection instantly arises that the 
ther nine men would be jealous and resentful, but that 
present. Now not only the nine 
are disgruntled when the tenth gets a job, but the tenth 


vould be better ihan a 


man also is dissatisfied and unhappy because his com- 
manding abilities have not been adequately recognized and 
ewarded 

it is a good plan and I shall develop it. 

Pardon this digression, but I feel deeply on this office- 
seeking subject, and so does James Jason Rogers, and so 
does every man who has been President or has assisted in 
and so will every man who is to be 
President or is to help make one, so long as we continue 





making a Presider 


operating under the guise of our favorite fiction-——a repre- 
entative government. He is an exceptional man who, 
once he has the sniff of the public crib in his nostrils, ever 
melis anything else. Every community has its examples 

men who once had jobs, either elective or appointive, and 
who ever afterward spent their time in trying to gather 
enough influence to get back on the pay roll and reassume 
the title, however inconsequential it may have been. 


Nashington is full of them—derelicts, ghosts of former 


days, men who were in the spotlight once, and who haunt 
the public places, seeking eagerly for some ray of hope; 
or men who, retired for one reason or another, can’t keep 
iway from the scenes of their golden days, and amble 
simless!y about, getting their small satisfactions from the 
atmosphere of the place. Nothing to me is so pathetic as 
a politician without a job, unless it is a politician with a 
job, One typifies a future without hope and the other 
hope without a 

future 


realized acutely that he had ceased being the candidate and 
had become the reality, or would in a few months—“ Mr. 
President, I rely on you to make no promises nor adopt any 
procedure until I return.” 

He smiled at me benignantly. 

“I shall do nothing without consulting you,” he said. 
And he didn’t. 

*liny and I had little time for the fish. What we had to 
do was to classify our promises, recapitulate our obliga- 
tions, plan to hold our machine together, and see that the 
harmonizing apparatus was in good working order. The 
latter task was the easier. There is nothing that subdues 
discord in a political party so effectively as winning. Suc- 
cess is the greatest harmonizer there is, for after a victory 
the soreheads retire their soreness for the time being and 
hasten forward in a sweet spirit of forgive-and-forget to 
see what they can garner for themselves. There was a good 
deal of opposition to me among the older leaders of the 
party. I had trampled over them. I had brushed them 
aside. I ran my campaign in my own way and gave small 
heed to their protests or proposals. But now that I had 
won they were all about, buttery-mouthed and congratu- 
latory, and eager to share the burden—and perquisites 
with me, assuring me of their loyal coéperation and 
support. 

This didn’t dupe me, nor were they so foolish as to think 
it would. They merely made the momentary best of a bad 
situation, but every one of them kept his knife up his sleeve. 
And I knew it. And they knew I knew it. Still we allowed 
the outward and visible grace to overshadow the inward and 
savage malevolence. We declared a truce. 

We spent hours going over our lists, taking each state 
separately, setting down, first, its absolute requirements, 
and, second, its possible allotments. We booked every 
positive promise, every tentative promise, every implied 
obligation. We put down the men who must be taken care 
of, the men who should be and the men who might be. 
When we had finished the imperatives we had worked 
for a fortnight, and there were armies more. Then we 
discovered that, even with sixty or seventy thousand post- 
masterships, we didn’t have enough offices to go round. 
Also we discovered that we were in for difficult times, for 
in many instances men of equal importance and equally 
deserving of reward wanted the same office. 

To lubricate this contingency, even if I do say it myself, 
I evolved an emulsive phrase that was the inspiration of 
genius, nothing short. Then and there I coined those 
words that stood me in priceless stead so many times. 

“Pliny,” I said one night, after we had toiled for hours 
with our classifications and tabulations—“ Pliny, the best 
we can do with a lot of these patriots is to offer them some- 
thing equally as good.”” Pliny grabbed it. 
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Something equally as good!’ he repeated. “‘‘Some- 
thing equally as good.’ Boss, that’s the line. That's the 
get-away. That's the lifesaver. And, boss - 

“Yes, Pliny.” 

“You'll be the judge as to the parity.’ 

We hung that out as our sign: ‘Something equally as 
good.”” The new President was quick to see the soothing 
qualities of it and the vast service of it as a composer of 
difficulties. It had many values. With it you could calm 
an insistent office seeker, for there was a certain largeness 
and lulling indefiniteness about it that kept his horizon 
rosy with hope for days. It gained time. It held off com- 
plications. It gave us opportunity to shuffle the cards. It 
contained all the pleasures of anticipation. It made us the 
judges of comparatives. It saved me from nervous pros- 
tration and it helped the President to keep everybody in 
good humor, for while a man is hopeful he is harmless. 

When I got back to the house of the President-elect I 
found him struggling desperately to swim out of the sea of 
telegrams and letters that had surged in on him. Talbot 
and Limpton stood sturdy guard. Few people saw him, 
although every train brought citizens who demanded 
audience on the ground that they were absolutely impor- 
tant to him. But Talbot and Limpton knew all the dodges. 
They merely smiled genially when the visitors rushed into 
the outer offices, exclaiming, with the confidence of the 
highest development of American nerve: 

“Oh, he'll see me. Why, I am his warm personal friend. 
I knew him when he was a struggling lawyer, and I have 
letters from him saying he will be glad to receive me any 
time. You just tell him I am here and he'll welcome me, 
no doubt of that. Why, he wouldn’t have been elected if 
it hadn’t been for me.” 

The guards were obdurate. They withstood threats, 
pleadings, offers of bribes, anger, denunciation and scorn 
No person was admitted without an appointment. If a 
tenth of those who tried had been allowed to see Rogers we 
shouldn't have inaugurated him at all. We should have 
buried him. 

“Senator,” he said, “‘it seems to me that every man who 
voted for me wants reward for that act in the shape of an 


’ 


office.’ 
“It seems so to me, too, Mr. President.” 
“But am I obligated to this extent?”’ 
“You are not. You are obligated only to the extent 
that I shall tell you in due time.” 
He smiled. 
“Break it to me gently,” he said. “And now I want 
to talk to you about my Cabinet.” 
“That can wait.” 
“Oh, yes, I suppose it can; but while you were away I 
occupied myself to some extent with selecting a list of 
names we might 
consider.” 





Mar y men know 
these things are 
true, but most men 
try not to believe 
them. Noman tries 
te practice them, for 
a philosophic con 
sideration of the 
verities comes only 
when there is no 
other employment 
for the mind. 
Wherefore, as I 
looked at the tre- 
mendous stack of 
telegrams Rogers 
received and at my 
wh enormous num- 


ber, and grasped the 





general tenor of 
them, which was 
“We want jobs,” I 
gathered Pliny 
Peters and fied pre- 
cipitately te my 
whing camp, leav- 
ing Talbot and 
Limpton on guard 
with Rogers to make 
ure that he did 
nothing until I re- 
turned. I told the 
newspaper boys I 
sought “a much- 
needed rest,”’ that 
being the political 
parlance for cover- 
ing any disappear- 
ance of a factor in 
the situation. 

“Mr. President,” 
I said to Roger 








“Mr. President,” 
I said, “‘an entirely 
fictitious valuation 
is placed by the gen- 
eral public on the 
Cabinet. Itishazily 
associated in the 
popular mind with 
power and influence, 
a sort of a set of 
deputy presidents, 
sotosay. Now you 
know and I know 
exactly what there 
is to a Cabinet and 
exactly what there 
isnot. No President 
who is any sort of a 
President delegates 
any real authority 
to a Cabinet mem- 
ber. A Cabinet 
member cannot and 
dare not do any- 
thing outside of the 
executive detail of 
his department 
without the consent 
and approval of a 
President. If he 
could, what would 
be the use of being 
President? A Cabi- 
net member has no 
responsibility to the 
people. Why, he is 
so personal a re- 
tainer that the Sen- 
ate, where the power 
of investigation of 
appointments and 
confirmation of 








for he liked to hear 


it even then, and I 


“Jim, You Have Been Elected President of the United States"’ 


(Continued on 
Page 66) 
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ORANGES 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


HARVEY 








OHN WOOLFOLK peered through the night toward 

the land 

“Put me ashore beyond the point,” he told Halvard; 
“at a half-sunk wharf on the sea.” 

The sailor secured the tender; and, dropping into it, 
held the small boat steady while Woolfolk followed. With 
a vigorous push they fell away from the Gar. Halvard’s 
oars struck the water smartly and forced the tender for- 
ward into the beating wind. They made a choppy passage 
to the rim of the bay, where, turning, they followed the 
thin, pale glimmer of the broken water on the land’s edge. 
Halvard pulled with short, telling strokes, his oarblades 
tirring into momentary being livid blurs of phosphores- 
cence, 

John Woolfolk guided the boat about the point where he 
had first seen Millie swimming. He recalled how strange 
her unexpected appearance had seemed. It had, however, 
been no stranger than the actuality that had driven her 
into the bay in the effort to cleanse the stain of Iscah 
Nicholas’ touch. Woolfolk’s face hardened ; he was suddenly 
conscious of the cold weight in his pocket. He realized 
that he would kill Nicholas at the first opportunity without 
the slightest hesitation. 

The tender passed about the point, and he could hear 
more clearly the sullen clamor of the waves on the seaward 
bars. The patches of green sky had grown larger, the 
clouds swept by with the apparent menace of solid, flying 
objects. The land lay in a low, formless mass on the left. 
It appeared secretive, a masked place of evil. Its influence 
reached out and subtly touched John Woolfolk’s heart 
with the premonition of base treacheries. The tormented 
trees had the sound of Iscah Nicholas sobbing. He must 
take Millieaway immediately; banish its last memory from 
her mind, its influence from her soul. It was the latter he 
always feared, which formed his greatest hazard—to tear 
from her the invidious tendrils of the blighting past. 

The vague outline of the ruined wharf swam forward, 
and the tender slid into the comparative quiet of its partial 
protection. 

“Make fast,”” Woolfolk directed. “I shall be out of the 
boat for a while.” He hesitated; then: ‘“‘ Miss Stope will 
be here; and if, after an hour, you hear nothing from me, 
take her out to the ketch for the night. Insist on her going. 
If you hear nothing from me still, make the first town and 
report.” 

He mounted by a cross pinning to the insecure surface 
above; and, picking his way to solid earth, waited. He 
struck a match and, covering the light with his palm, saw 
that it was ten minutes before eight. Millie, he had 
thought, would reach the wharf before the hour he had 
indicated. She would not at any cost be late. 

The night was impenetrable. Halvard was as absolutely 
lost as if he had dropped, with all the world save the bare, 
wet spot where Woolfolk stood, into a nether region from 
which floated up great, shuddering gasps of agony. He 
followed this idea more minutely, picturing the details of 
such a terrestrial calamity, when he put it from him with an 
oath. Black thoughts crept insidiously into his mind like 
rats in a cellar. He had ordinarily a rigidly disciplined 


brain, an incisive logic, and he was disturbed by the dis- 
torted thoughts that came to him unbid. He wished, in 
a momentary panic, instantly suppressed, that he was 
safely away with Millie in the ketch. 

He was becoming hysterical, he told himself with com 
pressed lips—no better than Lichfield Stope. The latter 
rose grayly in his memory, and fled across the sea, a phar 
tom body pulsing with a veined fire like that stirred from 
the nocturnal bay. He again consulted his watch, and 
said aloud, incredulously: “Five minutes past eight.” 
The inchoate crawling of his thoughts changed to an acute, 
tangible doubt, a mounting dread. 

He rehearsed the details of his plan, tried it at every 
turning. It had seemed to him at the moment of its evolv- 
ing the best—no, the only—thing to do, and it was still 
without obvious fault. Some trivial happening, an unfore- 
seen need of her father’s, had delayed Millie for a minute 
or two. But the minutes increased and she did not appear. 
All his conflicting emotions merged into a cold. passion of 
anger. He would kill Nicholas without a word's prelimi- 
nary. The time drew out, Millie did not materialize, and 
his anger sank to the realization of appalling possibilities. 

He decided that he would wait no longer. In the act of 
moving forward he thought he heard, rising thinly against 
the fluctuating wind, a sudden cry. He stopped auto- 
matically, listening with every nerve, but there was no 
repetition of the uncertain sound. As Woolfolk swiftly 
considered it he was possessed by the feeling that he had 
not heard the cry with his actual ear but with a deeper, 
more unaccountable sense. He went forward in a blind 
rush, feeling with extended hands for the opening in the 
tangle, groping a stumbling way through the close dark of 
the matted trees. He fell over an exposed root, blundered 
into a chill, wet trunk, and finally emerged at the side of 
the desolate mansion. Here his way led through saw 
grass, waist high, and the blades cut at him like lithe, vin- 
dictive knives. No light showed from the face of the house 
toward him, and he came abruptly against the bay window 
of the dismantled billiard room. 

A sudden caution arrested him—the sound of his 
approach might precipitate a catastrophe, and he cau- 
tiously felt his passage about the house to the portico. The 
steps creaked beneath his careful tread, but the noise was 
lost in the wind. At first he could see no light; the hall 
door, he discovered, was closed; then he was aware of a 
faint glimmer seeping through a drawn window shade on 
one side. From without he could distinguish nothing. He 
listened, but not a sound rose. The stillness was more 
ominous than cries. 

John Woolfolk took the pistol from his pocket and, auto- 
matically releasing the safety, moved to the door, opening 
it with his left hand. The hall was unlighted; he could 
feel the pressure of the darkness above. The dank silence 
flowed over him like chill water rising above his heart. He 
turned, and a dim thread of light, showing through the 
chink of a partly closed doorway, led him swiftly forward 
He paused a moment before entering, shrinking from what 
might be revealed beyond, and then flung the door sharply 
open. 





DUNN 


His pistol was directed at a low-trimmed lamp in a 
chamber empty of all life. He saw a row of large, black 
portfolios on low supports, a sewing bag spilled its cor 
tents from a chair, a table bore a tin tobacco jar and the 
empty skin of a plantain. Then his gaze rested upon the 
floor, on u thin, inanimate body in « rumpled alpauc a lrouset 
and dark jacket, with a peaked, congested face upturned 
toward the pale light. It was Lichfield Stope dead 

Woolfolk bent over him, searching for a mark of vio 
lence, for the cause of the other's death. At first he found 
nothing; then, as he moved the body~— its lightness came 
to him as a shock- he saw that one fragile arm had been 
twisted and broken; the hand hung like a withered autumn 
leaf from its circular cuff fastened with a mosaic buttor 
That was all. 

He straightened up sharply, with his pistol leveled at the 
door. But there had been no sound other than that of the 
wind plucking at the old tin roof, rattling the shrunker 
frames of the windows. Lichfield Stope had fallen back 
with his countenance lying on a doubled arm, as if he were 
attempting to hide from his extinguished gaze the horror of 
his end. The lamp was of the common, glass variety, 
without shade; and, in a sudden eddy of air, it flickered, 
threatened to go out, and a thin ribbon of smoke swept up 
against the chimney and vanished 

On the wall was a wide, stipple print of the early nine 
teenth century—-the smooth sward of a village glebe 
surrounded by the low, stone facades of ancient dwellings, 
with a timbered inn behind broad oaks and a swinging 
sign. It was—in the print—serenely evening, and long 
shadows slipped out through an ambient glow. Woolfolk, 
with pistol elevated, became suddenly conscious of th 
withdrawn scene, and for a moment its utter peace held 
him spellbound. It was another world, for the security 
the unattainable repose of which, he longed with a passion 
ate bitterness 

The wind shifted its direction and beat upon the front 
of the house; a different set of wind 
blast swept compact and cold up through the blank hall 
John Woolfolk cursed his inertia of mind, and once more 
addressed the,profound, tragic mystery that urrounded 
him 





He thought: Nicholas has gone with Millie Or per- 
haps he has left her—in some dark, upper space \ 
maddening sense of impotence settled upon hir If the 
man had taken Millie out into the night he had hanee 
of following, finding then Impenetrable screer of 
bushes lay on every hand, with, behind them, mile aft 
mile of shrouded pine woods 

His plan had gone terribly amiss, with possibilities which 
he could not bring himself to face All that had hay pened 
before in his life, and which had seemed so unsupportable 
at their time, faded to insignificance Shuddering waves 
of horror swept over him. He raised his hand unsteadils 
drew it across his brow, and it came away dripping we 
He was oppressed by the feelir 4 familiar in evil dreams 
of gazing with leaden limbs at deliberate, unspeakable acts 

He shook off the numbness of dread. He must act at 


once! How? Athousand men could not find Iscah Nicholas 








in the fused darkne ithout. To raise the scattered 
and meager neighborhood would consume an entire day. 

The wind agitated a rocking chair in the hall, an erratic 
creaking responded, and Woolfolk started forward, and 
topped as he heard and then identified the noise. This, 
he told himself, would not do; the hysteria was creeping 
ver him again. He shook his shoulders, wiped his palm 


ind took a fresh grip on the pistol 
Then from above came the heavy, unmistakable fall of 
a foot It was not repeated; the silence fell once more, 
roken only from without But there was no possibility of 
mistake, there had been no subtlety in the sound—a slow 
foot had moved, a heavy body had shifted. 
At this actuality a new determination seized him; he 
ling that almost resembled joy, an 
nmeasurable relief at the prospect of action and retalia- 


was conscious of a fee 


tior He took up the lamp, held it elevated while he 
idvanced to the door with ready pistol. There, however, 
ie stopped, realizing the mark he would present moving 


mveniently illuminated up the stair. The floor above 
was totally unknown to him; at any turning he might be 

irprised, overcome, rendered useless. He had a supreme 
purpose to perform. He had already, perhaps fatally, erred, 
ind there must be no further misstep. 
John Woolfolk realized that he must go upstairs in the 
dark, or with, at most, in extreme necessity, a fleeting and 
guarded matchlight. This, too, since he would be entirely 
without knowledge of his surroundings, would be incon- 
venient, perhaps impossible. He must try. He put the 
lamp back upon the table, moving it farther out of the 
eddy from the door, where it would stay lighted against a 
possible, pressing need. Then he moved out of the wan 
radiance into the night of the hall. 


x1 
H* FORMED in his mind the general aspect of the 


house: Its width faced the orange grove, the stair 
mounted on the hall’s right, back of which a door gave to 
the billiard room; on the left was the chamber of the lamp, 
and that, he had seen, opened into a room behind, while 
the kitchen wing, carried to a chamber above, had been 
»bviously added. It was probable that he would find the 
same general arrangement on the second floor. The hall 
would be smaller, a space inclosed for a bath, and a means 
of ascent to the roof 
John Woolfolk mounted the stair quickly and as silently 
as possible, placing his feet squarely on the body of the 
steps. At the top the handrail disap- 
peared; and, with his back toa plaster 
wall, he moved until he encountered a 
That interior was above 
the billiard room; it was on the oppo- 
ite floor he had heard the footfall, and 
he was certain that no one had crossed 
the hall or closed a door. He con- 
1, following the dank wall. At 
places the plaster had fallen, and his 
fingers encountered the bare skeleton 
of the house. Farther on he narrowly 
escaped knocking down a_ heavily 
framed picture another, he thought, 
of Lichfield Stope’s mezzotints —but he 
caught it, left it hanging crazily awry. 
He passed an open door, 


closed door. 


tinue 


recognized the bathroom 
from the flat odor of chlo- 
rides, reached an angle of 
the wall and proceeded 
with renewed caution. 
Next he encountered the 
cold panes of a window 
and then found the en- 
trance to the room above 
the kitchen. 

He topped-—-it was 
barely possible that the 
s«oand he heard had ech- 
oed from here He re 
volved the wisdom of a 
match, but-—he had pro- 
gressed very well so far 
decided in the negative. 
One aspect of thesituation 
troubled him greatly —the 
absence of Any sound or 
warning from Millie. It 
was highly improbable 
that h entrance to the 
house had been unnoticed. 
Che contrary was likely 
that his sudden appear- 
ance had driven Nicholas 
above 

Woolfolk started for- 
ward more hurriedly, 
urged by his increasing 


apprehension, when his He Paused a Moment, 


foot went into the opening Shrinking From What Might be Revealed Beyond 
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of a depressed step and flung him sharply forward. In his 
instinctive effort to avoid falling the pistol dropped clatter- 
ing into the darkness. A sudden, choked cry sounded beside 
him, and a heavy, enveloping body fell on his back. This 
sent him reeling against the wall, where he felt the muscles 
of an unwieldy arm tighten about his neck. 

John Woolfolk threw himself back, when a wrist heavily 
struck his shoulder and a jarring blow fell upon the wall. 
The hand, he knew, had held a knife, for he could feel it grop- 
ing desperately over the plaster, and he put al! his strength 
into an effort to drag his assailant into the middle of the floor. 

It was impossible now to recover his pistol, but he would 
make it difficult for Nicholas to get his knife. The struggle 
in that way was equalized. He turned in the grip- 
ping arms about him and the men were chest to chest. 
Neither spoke; each fought solely to get the other 
prostrate, while Nicholas developed a secondary 
pressure toward the blade buried in the wall. This 
Woolfolk successfully blocked. In thesupreme effort 
to bring the struggle to a decisive end neither dealt 
the other minor injuries. There were no blows 
nothing but the straining pull of arms, the sudden 
weight of bodies, the cunning twisting of legs. They 
fought swiftly, whirling and staggering from place 
to place. 

The hot breath of an invisible, gaping mouth beat 
upon Woolfolk’s cheek. He was an exceptionally 
powerful man. Hisspare body had been hardened 
by its years of exposure to the elements, in the 
constant labor he had expended on the ketch, 
the long contests with adverse winds and seas, and he had 
little doubt of his issuing successful from the present crisis. 
Iscah Nicholas, though his strength was beyond question, 
was heavy and slow. Yet the latter was struggling with a 
surprising agility. He was animated by a convulsive energy, 
a voleanic outburst characteristic of the obsession of 
monomania. 

The strife continued for an astonishing, an absurd 
length of time. Woolfolk became infuriated at his inability 
to bring it to an end, and he put out an even increasing 
effort. Nicholas’ arms were about his chest; he was 
endeavoring by sheer compression to crush Woolfolk’s 
opposition, when the latter injected his mounting wrath 
into the conflict. They spun in the open like a grotesque 
human top, and fell. Woolfolk was momentarily under- 
neath, but he twisted lithely uppermost. He felt a heavy, 
blunt hand leave his arm and feel, in the dark, for his face. 

Its purpose was to spoil, and he caught it and 
savagely bent it down and back, but a cruel 
forcing of his leg defeated his purpose. 
This, he realized, could not go on indefi- 
nitely; one or the other would soon weaken. 
\ An insidious doubt of his ultimate victory 
lodged like a burr in his brain. Nicholas’ 
strength was inhuman; it increased rather 
than waned. He was growing vindictive ina 
petty way— he tore at Woolfolk’s throat, dug 
the flesh from his lower arm. Thereafter 
warm and gummy blood made John Wool- 
folk’s grip insecure. 

The doubt of his success grew; he fought 
more desperately. His thoughts, which till 
now had been clear, logically aloof, were 
blurred in blind spurts of passion. His men- 
tality gradually deserted him; he reverted 
to lower and lower types of the human ani- 
mal; during the accumulating seconds of the 
strife he swung back through countless cen- 
turies to the primitive, snarling brute. His 
shirt was torn from a shoulder, and he felt 
the sweating, bare skin of his opponent 
pressed against him. 

The conflict continued without diminish- 
ing. He struggled once more to his feet, 
with Nicholas, and they exchanged batter- 
ing blows, dealt necessarily at random. 
Sometimes his arm swept violently through 
mere space, at others his fist landed with a 
satisfying shock on the body of his antago- 
nist. The dark was occasionally crossed by 
flashes before Woolfolk’s smitten eyes, but 
no other light pierced the profound night of 
the upper hall. At times their struggle grew 
audible, smacking blows fell sharply, but 
there was no other sound except that of the 
wind tearing at the sashes, thundering dully 
in the loose tin roof, rocking the dwelling. 

They fell again, and equally their 
efforts slackened, their grips became 
morefeeble. Finally, asif by common 
consent, they rolled apart. A leaden 
tide of apathy crept over Woolfolk’s 
battered body, folded his aching brain. 
He listened in a sort of indifferent 
attention to the tempestuous breath- 
ing of Iscah Nicholas. John Wool- 
folk wondered dully where Millie was. 
There had been no sign of her since 
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The Wan Lamplight Made 
Visible the Bulk That Had 
Descended With Him 


he had fallen into the step and she had cried out. Per- 
haps she was dead from fright. He considered this possi- 
bility in a hazy, detached manner. She would be better 
dead—if he failed. 

He heard, with little interest, a stirring on the floor 
beside him, and thought with an overwhelming weariness 
and distaste that the strife was to commence once more. 
But, curiously, Nicholas moved away from him. Woolfolk 
was glad; and then he was puzzled for a moment by the 
sliding of hands over an invisible wall. He slowly realized 
that the other was groping for the knife he had buried in 
the plaster. John Woolfolk considered a similar search for 
the pistol he had dropped; he might even light a match. 
It was a rather wonderful weapon and would spray lead 
like a hose of water. He would like exceedingly well to 
have it in his hand with Nicholas before him. 

Then in a sudden mental illumination he realized the 
extreme peril of the moment; and, lurching to his feet, he 
again threw himself on the other. 

The struggle went on, apparently to infinity; it was 
less vigorous now; the blows, for the most part, were 
impotent. Iscah Nicholas never said a word; and fan- 
tastic thoughts wheeled through Woolfolk’s brain. He lost 
all sense of the identity of his opponent and became con- 
vinced that he was combating an impersonal hulk—the 
thing that gasped and smeared his face, that strove to end 
him, was the embodied and evil spirit of the place, a place 
that even Halvard had seen was damnably wrong. He 
questioned if such a force could be killed, if a being materi- 
alized from the outer dark could be stopped by a pistol of 
even the latest, most ingenious mechanism. 

They fell and rose, and fell. Woolfolk’s fingers were 
twisted in a damp lock of hair; they came away—with the 
hair. He rose to his knees, and the other followed. Fora 
moment they rested face to face, with arms limply clasped 
about the opposite shoulders. Then they turned over on 
the floor; they turned once more, and suddenly the dark- 
ness was empty beneath John Woolfolk. He fell down and 
down, beating his head on a series of sharp edges; while 
a second, heavy body fell with him, by turns under and 
above. 

xIV 

E ROSE with the ludicrous alacrity of a man who had 

taken a public and awkward misstep. The wan lamp- 
light, diffused from within, made just visible the bulk that 
had descended with him. It lay without motion, sprawling 
upon a lower step and the floor. John Woolfolk moved 
backward from it, his hand behind him, feeling for the 
entrance to the lighted room. He shifted his feet carefully, 
for the darkness was wheeling about him in visible black 
rings streaked with palest orange as he passed into the 
room. 

Here objects, dimensions became normally placed, rec- 
ognizable. He saw the mezzotint with its sere and sunny 
peace, the portfolios on their stands, lik» grotesque and 
flattened quadrupeds, and Lichfield Stope on the floor, 
still hiding his dead face in the crook of his arm. 

He saw these things, remembered them, and yet now 
they had new significance—they oozed a sort of vital hor- 
ror, they seemed to crawl with a malignant and repulsive 
life. The entire room was charged with this palpable, 
sentient evil. John Woolfolk defiantly faced the still, cold 
inclosure; he was conscious of an unseen scrutiny, of a 
menace that lived in pictures, moved the fingers of the 
dead, and that could take actual bulk and pound his heart 
sore, 

He was not afraid of the wrongness that inhabited this 
muck of house and grove and matted bush. He said this 
loudly to the prostrate form; then, waiting a little, repeated 
it. He would smash the print with its fallacious expanse 
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f peace. The broken glass of the 
gied thinly on the floor 
defeated the purpose 


smitten picture jin- 
Woolfolk turned suddenly and 
of whatever had been stealthily 


behind him; anyway it had disappeared. He stood in a 
strained attitude, listening to the aberrations of the wind 
without, when an actual presence slipped by him, stopping 


in the middle of the floor. 
It was Millie Stope. 


Her eyes were opened to their 


widest extent, but they had the peculiar blank fixity of the 
eyes of the blind. Above them her hair slipped and slid in 


a loosened knot. 


I had to walk row 


she protested in a low, 


fluctuating voice, “there was no other way. . . . Right 


by his head My Skirt 
ing, Came ¢ lose to John Woolfolk 
away,” she told him, 
with him in the hall, 

Woolfolk drew back fri 
house; she had led him there 


followed into the swamp 


And this was n 


She broke off and, shudder- 
“T think we'd better go 
“It’s quite impossible here, 
where you have to pass so close.” 


She too was a part of the 


flame that he had 
ordinary marsh. 





It was, he added aloud, “‘A swamp of souls.” 





I 


lamp in hand, moved to the door. 


exactly what was | 


en,”’ she replied, “we must leave at once.” 
A dragging sound rose from the hall. 


' 
ered in a voiceless access of terror: 


Millie Stope cow- 
but John Woolfolk, 


was curious to see 


The bulk had risen, a broad 


back swayed like a pendulum and a swollen hand gripped 


+ 


the stair rail The 
form heaved itself 
up a step, paused, 
tottering, and then 
mounted again. 
Woolfolksaw at once 
that the other was 
going for the knife 
buried in the wall 
above. Hewatched 
with an impersonal 
interest the drag- 
gingascent. Atthe 
seventh step it 
ceased, the figure 
crumpled, slid half- 
way backtothefloor 

“You can’t doit,” 
Woo f lk observe | 
critically. 

The other sat 
bowed, with one leg 
extended stiffly 
downward, on the 
stair that mounted 
from the pale radi- 
ance of the lamp 
into impenetrable 
darkness. Woolfolk 
moved back into the 
room and replaced 
thelamp onits table 
Millie Stope still 
stood with open, 
hanging hands, a 
countenance of ex- 
pectant dread. Her 
eyes did not shift 
from the door as he 
entered and passed 
her; her gaze hung 
starkly on what 
might emerge from 
the hall. 

A deep loathing 
of his surroundings 
swept over John 
Woolfolk, a sudden 
revulsion from the 
dead man on the 
floor, from the pon- 
derous menace on 
he stair, the white 
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frowning gaze upon it— perhaps in falling into the soiled 
atmosphere of the earth it had lost its crystal gleam and 
burned with a turgid ray. It was very, very probable 

He continued to watch it, facing the tonic wind, until 
with a clearing of his mind, a gasp of joyful recognition, he 
knew that it was the riding light of the Gar 

Woolfolk sat very still under the pressure of his returr 
ing sanity. Fact upon fact, memory on memory, returned 





and in proper perspective built up again his mentality, his 
logic , his scattered powers of being. The Gar rode uneas Ly 
on her anchor chains; the wind was shifting. They must 
get away !— Halvard, waiting at the wharf— Millie 

He rose hurriedly to his feet—he had cravenly deserted 
Millie ] 
Iscah y 
heightened by the kr owledge of her suffering. At the same 
time the familiar fear returned of a permanent disarrangs 
ment in her of chords that were unresponsive to the clumsy 


eft her, in all her anguish, with her dead parent and 








‘holas. His love for her swept back, infinite 


expedients of affection and science She had been sub 
jected to a strain that might well unsettle a relatively 
strong will; and she had been fragile in the beginning 
She must be subjected to no more scenes of violence, he 
told himself, moving hurriedly through the orange grove; 
she must be led quietly to the tender— that is, if it was not 
already too late. His entire effort to preserve her had been 
a series of blunders, each one of which might well have 
proved fatal, and now, in their entirety, perhaps had 








“I Think We'd Better Go Away,"' She Told Him. 


+} 
figure that had brought it all upon him. A mounting horror 
of the place possessed him, and he turned and inconti- 
nently fled. A complete panic enveloped him at his flight, 


a blind necessity to get 


he ran heedlessly 


through the night, with head up and arms extended. His 
feet struck upon a rotten fragment of board that broke 
beneath him, he pushed through a tangle of grass, and then 
his progress was held by soft and dragging sand. A moment 
later he was halted by a chill flood rising abruptly to his 
knees. He drew back sharply and fell on the beach, with 


his heels in the water of the bay. 


An insuperable weariness pinned him down, a complete 


exhaustion of brain and body. 


A heavy wind struck like a 


wet cloth on hisface. Thesky had been swept clear of clouds 
and stars sparkled in the pure depths of the night. The 
latter were white, with the exception of one that burned 
with an unsteady, yellow ray and seemed close by. This, 


John Woolfolk thought, was strange. 


He concentrated a 








He mounted to the portico and entered the hall. The 
light flowed undisturbed from the room on the left; and, 
in its thin wash, he saw that Iscah Nicholas had disap- 
peared from the lower steps. Immediately, however, and 
from higher up, he heard a shuffling, and could just make 
out a form heaving obscurely in the gloom. Nicholas pa 
tently was making progress toward the consummation of 
his one, fixed idea; but Woolfolk decided that at present 
he could best afford to ignore him. 

He entered the lighted room, and found Millie seated 
and gazing in dull wonderment at the figure on the floor 

“I must tell you about my father,” she said conversa- 
tionally. ‘‘You know, in Virginia, the women tied an 
apron to his door because he would not go to war, and for 
years that preyed on his mind, until he was afraid of the 
slightest thing. He was without a particle of strength 
just to watch the sun cross the sky wearied him, and the 
smallest disagreement upset him for a week.” 






one = . . eT at wi at ahve » eT = 
plate what wa f " 

Phen N as But that isn’t important. I was to 
meet a mal ve were going away together, to some place 
where it w 1 bx ‘ ef We were to sa here He 

At eigt We at seven N as as t} 
r ‘ l¢ father into his very heaviest at. a 4 
‘ " ler a gioves, then sat and waite I didn't 
neead anything extra, my heart was quite wart Then 
fathe asked W 1 had changed his coat fl 





e would have died of fright — he said he was too hot. and 


e fretted and worried. Nicholas heard him, and he wanted 








to} ww I ha 4 He found 
the fler and g 
He stayec the hall, crying a litth N las cried 
right otter while | sat with father and tried to think of 
some excuse to get awa) At last | had to go—for an 
orange, | said-but Nicholas wouldn't believe it He 
pushed me back and told me | was going out to the other 
as,’ | said, ‘d be silly; nobody we i come 
away from a boat on a night like this. Besides, he’s gone 
awa’\ We had that last mad up But he I hed me 
} ; 


back agair hen | heard father move behind us, and I 


thoug! he’s going to die of fright rightnow. But father's 
footsteps came on across the floor and up to my side 

Don’t do that, Nicholas,” he told him; ‘take your 
hand from my daughter He swayed a little, his lips 


’ 
shook, but he stood 
facing him. It was 
father! Her voice 
died away, and she 
was silent for a mo- 
ment, gazing at the 
vision of that resur 
rected and surpris 
ing courage of 
course Nicholas 
killed him she 
added. “He twisted 
him away and father 
died. That didn't 
matter,” she told 
Woolfolk; “but the 
other was terribly 
important anyone 
can see that 

John Woolfolk lis- 
tened intently, but 
there was no sound 
fromwithout. Then, 
with every appear- 
ance of leisure he 
rolled and lighted a 
cigarette 

“Splendid!” he 
said of her recital; 
“and I don't doubt 
you're right about 
the important 
thing.” He moved 
toward her, holding 
out his hand 
“Splendid! But we 
must go on—the 
man is waiting for 
you.” 

“It’s too late,” she 
responded indiffer- 
ently She redi 
rected her thoughts 
to her parent's en 
thralling end. “ Do 
you think @ man as 
brave as that shouid 
lie on the floor?" she 
demanded. “‘Aflag 
she added obscurely 
considering an ap 


“It's Quite Impossibie Here" propriate covering 


for the still form 
“No, not on the floor,”’ Woolfolk instantly responded 
He bent and, lifting the body of Lichfield Stope, carried it 
into the hal where, relieved at the opportunity to dispose 
of his burden, he left it in an obscure corner 
Iscah Nicholas was stirring again John Woolfolk 
waited, gazing up the stair, but the other progressed ni 
more than a stej Then he returned to Millie 
“Come,” he said No time to lose.” He took her arn 
and exerted a gentie pressure toward the door 
‘I explained that it was too late she reiterated, evad 
ing him. “Father really lived, but I died. ‘Swamp of 
souls,’"’ she added in a lower voice. “Someone said that 
and it’s true; it happened to me 
‘The man waiting for you will be worried,” hes igge ed 
He depends absol 
Nice man. Something had happened to him too. He 
caught a rockfish and Nicholas boiled it in miik for 


itely on your coming.” 





Continued on Page 57 
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Government War Munitions 


AKING the manufacture of war munitions a Govern- 

ment monopoly, in order to insure that no private 
persons shall derive a profit therefrom, is a pretty little 
cobweb theory; but it will not stand contact with the 
rough edge of facts. War has raised the consumption of 
munitions in Europe from one to five hundred, or in some 
such ratio. War between the United States and a first- 
class Power would have something like the same effect 
here. We should be obliged, as England, France and Ger- 
many have been, to mobilize the whole manufacturing 
capacity of the country in order to supply the army and 
navy 

A Government munitions plant that was adequate to our 
needs in peace fuily as big as there was any justification 
for in peace would become, at the outbreak of war, simply 
a small drop in a big bucket. We should have to fall back 
on privately owned plants in a wholesale way; and the 
Government establishment would become a fairly negli- 
gible factor. A Government plant big enough to meet our 
needs in war would stand idle in peace as to ninety-nine 
per cent or so of its capacity, and in a few years the loss 
thus involved would amount to mere than the profits of 
the private munitions makers. 

War profits of private munitions makers may very prop- 
erly be heavily taxed, as Germany and England are now 
taxing them. But it is impossible to overtake all private 
war profits by taxation. The only way private profits in 
war can be prevented is to prevent them in peace by 
organizing the country’s industry on a thoroughgoing 
socialistic basis. Of course the Socialists would approve 
of that, but nobody else would. Germany has gone some 
distance on that road, yet private persons in Germany are 
making profits out of the war. That is inevitable. 

A Government munitions plant would go only one step 
in a mile by way of taking private profits out of war. 


Entangling Alliances 


HE State Department has stuck pretty close to Wash- 

ington’s advice against mixing up in European affairs. 
In other respects we have been showing a disposition to 
mix rather extensively. The Seaman’s Act virtually pro- 
posed a regulation of foreign-owned steamship companies 
by this Gevernment. The Department of Justice has 
attempted to bring such companies within the scope of our 
Sherman Law. Secretary Redfield proposes to see that 
European manufacturers do not compete unfairly 
according to our interpretation of that term—in this 
market. The Cotton Futures Act that went into effect a 
year ago undertook to compel foreign cotton exchanges to 
conform to our ideas. They have declined to conform, and 
it now seems likely that section of the act will be repealed. 
Not a great while ago we were seriously proposing to pre- 
vent Brazil from valorizing her coffee. Obviously this 
involves considerable entanglement. 

Incidentally this illustrates the hollowness of the notion 
that the United States stands apart, sufficient to itself, 
largeiy indifferent to the rest of the world. By the simple 
development of trade we become, in fact, more deeply 


entangled every normal year. If Brazil valorizes coffee we 
pay the price. If Japan operates ships with coolie labor 
we cannot operate competing ships with white labor. If 
the Liverpool Cotton Exchange will not accept our grades 
their value to us is lessened. Lending two European 
nations an amount more than half as large as our own 
Government debt is not an instance of aloofness. 

Actual alliances multiply without the State Department's 
knowing anything about it. Whether we like it or not, we 
shall become more and more entangled with Europe as the 
world grows. Our total trade with that continent, in goods 
and ideas, will grow more important rather than less. 


The Watchful Creditors 


VER two million persons subscribed to the last French 
war loan. The amount subscribed was three billion 
dollars, or somewhat more than the government calculated 
upon. Germany has floated three war loans, each unlim- 
ited as to amount— offering, that is, to take whatever 
amount was subscribed. The official statement says sub- 
scriptions to the first loan were about one billion dollars; 
to the second about two and a quarter billions; to the 
third, three billions. Individual subscriptions for five hun- 
dred dollars or less numbered nearly a million for the first 
loan, over two millions for the second, and over two and 
three-quarters millions for the third. 

Broadly speaking, then, about all the small savings of 
France and Germany, at least, are going into the war loans. 
Three millions or so small investors, interested as bondhold- 
ers in each country, will obviously be an important factor 
if anybody proposes to repudiate the war debts. 

The last German loan was floated at a slightly higher 
rate than the first; so on the record up to this date one 
may make the astonishing statement that the longer war 
lasts and the more it costs the easier it is for the belliger- 
ents to raise money. Of course there must be an end 
somewhere, but no one can say it is in sight. 

Concerning the huge sums raised in Germany, a neutral 
observer there remarks that the cutting off of foreign trade 
released a great amount of capital normally employed in 
such trade. A check to domestic business in some lines had 
the same effect. In many other lines manufacturers with 
stocks of raw material on hand were able to work them up 
quickly and dispose of them at high prices, which made 
them flush. In many lines, too, stocks of old goods that 
would normally move very slowly or not at all were 
snapped up at war prices. Then wages rose on every side; 
women and children were set to work. 

On the other hand, the shock of war and high food prices 
induced rigid economy. It is said that many families saved 
more than before the war, and savings deposits for the 
whole country have increased—eventually going directly 
or indirectly into war loans. 

Half a dozen other hypotheses as to how Europe will 
meet the burden of war debts are more probable than the 
hypothesis of repudiation. 


A Humble Beginning 


E HAVE listened to a good deal of preparedness 
debate in Congress, but if one little point has been 
much emphasized the fact has escaped our attention. 
Experts agree that the country maintains half a dozen 
navy yards and half a dozen army posts that contribute 
nothing to the efficiency of the army and navy, but rather 
detract from their efficiency. The millions of dollars that 
might be saved by abolishing these useless establishments 
has been calculated and published a good many times. The 
only earthly reason for them is connoted by the word pork. 
Do we hear any Democratic caucus or Republican cau- 
cus proposing to strengthen the country’s defenses by the 
very simple expedient of cutting off this waste and devot- 
ing the millions saved thereby to some useful military 
purpose? When we do we shall begin to think Congress is 
taking the subject of preparedness seriously. 

You can imagine a crowd of boys in a pantry debating 
whether or not the house is afire. Some of them, in pas- 
sionate accents, declare it is; while others, with an equal 
show of vehemence, maintain it is not. But so long as all 
of them keep right on at the jam jars their loud tones and 
energetic gestures do not impress you very much. You 
feel that neither side takes the questicn seriously. 

That is the way with Congress. It may debate the need 
of mobilizing our resources for national defense with a 
straight face; but when it proposes to stop dissipating 
those resources through the pork barrel we shall think it is 
really in earnest. 


A Tariff Commission 


ROBABLY this Congress will establish a tariff com- 

mission. If it is modeled on Mr. Taft’s commission, 
probably its usefulness will be small. That commission's 
duties were limited to investigating and reporting facts. 
Among other subjects it investigated wool, reporting in 
three or four volumes of woolly facts that Congress imme- 
diately and completely ignored — preferring facts of its own 
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choosing. You can gather up a whole unabridged diction- 
ary of facts on any schedule in the Tariff Act—and by 
choosing some of them and ignoring others you can present 
a very imposing argument for any sort of tariff you fancy. 

What right tariff legislation needs is an expert and dis- 
interested body, not only to get the facts but to draw rational 
conclusions from them, uninfluenced by political consider- 
ations. Congress itself, through its committees, is quite 
capable of getting the facts. What is needed is an expert 
and disinterested judgment upon the facts—which Con- 
gress is incapable of giving. To be useful, the commission 
must not only investigate but draw conclusions. 

It is proposed to make the commission bipartisan, which 
is an error; for it introduces the implication of political 
bias. The right men for a tariff commission would have so 
little interest in either party, in comparison with their 
interest in right tariff legislation, that how they happened 
to have voted at the last election would be an entirely 
negligible consideration. 


Our National Soup Kitchen 


CAUSTIC friend remarked the other day that democ- 

racy tends to pauperize people. He was speaking 
more particularly of English trade-unions; but he men- 
tioned also our pork-barrel politics, which invites each 
particular district to see how much it can get out of the 
national treasury, and the growing inclination in late 
years to demand Federal aid for particular sections and 
classes. 

The agitation for some sort of Government valorization 
of cotton when the war broke out was an instance. The 
agitation for farm loans, to be made directly or indirectly 
with Government funds, is another. Probably all democ- 
racy inevitably involves demagogy. If a man wants 
people’s votes an obvious resource is to promise them some 
special benefit. 

The question put to the voter is usually “What would 
you like the collective citizenship of the country to do for 
you?”—not “What will you do for it?” That pretty 
obviously tends to pauperize. It begets a habit of looking to 
Washington as a kind of magnified and glorified soup kitchen, 
whence one may extract nourishment without any return. 


World Trade 


OR a year and a half the world has been trying its best 

to get divided, with only partial success. True, never 
before was so much of its population separated by an 
impassable line. Along thousands of miles trench faces 
trench and bayonets bristle at bayonets. If you look at 
the military situation the world seems fairly split in two 
But, for all that, the world’s trade—the total exchange of 
goods across international boundaries—is not much below 
the high-water mark of 1913. That is the conclusion, after 
careful investigation, of O. P. Austin, formerly chief of the 
Treasury Department’s statistical bureau. 

The available figures—which, however, leave Germany 
out of account, as it publishes no foreign trade returns 
show only a small fraction under the ante-bellum total. 
Of course there is an enormous change in character and 
direction of this world trade; but, on the whole, nation is 
trading with nation about as much as ever. So interde- 
pendent a world ought to see the folly of fighting. 


Firm:Handed Plutocrats 


HESE times are so infused with the spirit of democ- 

racy, says Professor Santayana in a book that es- 
capes exact quotation by eluding a lazy search, that even 
monarchs and plutocrats can be comfortable only in 
proportion as they are vulgar. They must have their 
democratic affability and display tremendous interest in 
poor, plain people. They must give away their money 
for the supposed common weal. 

Mr. Carnegie, we read, having given away three hun- 
dred millions, or some such matter, is now just a plain 
citizen with merely a score or two of millions left. They 
are all doing it. Nobody, it seems, having made a huge 
fortune nowadays, can keep it with a good conscience. 
The modern plutocratic ideal is to soar far away from the 
common lot and then volplane gracefully back to it. Why 
take the trouble to soar at all? Why not distribute the 
millions for the common weal before they are collected 
in the capacious individual reservoir? 

Still, there is a reason for the swollen fortune when it 
means control of business, as in the case of Carnegie, 
Rockefeller, Field, Morgan, and many others. A man 
capable of building up a great business naturally wants to 
boss it. By and large, he will probably be the most com- 
petent boss for it, and he can never be quite sure of his 
grip on it unless he owns a large part of its stock. 

To prevent any man from having more, say, than a 
million dollars would prevent him from surely controlling 
any big modern business. If he created the business it is 
a fair presumption that he can control it to better advan- 
tage than anybody else—which, of course, is no argument 
for perpetuating huge fortunes by inheritance. 
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Money in Peaks and Valleys 


GETTING FOLKS TO HELP TAKE SNARLS OUT OF BUSINESS 


HE department store is a regular Chinese puzzle 

in peaks and valleys of demand. It was built, in 

the first place, on the old-fashioned dry-goods 
store, which handled chiefly dress goods, and had two busy 
seasons, in spring and fall, when people changed from winter 
to summer clothes, and vice versa. Other lines of goods 
were added to draw trade in the dull months, until finally 
the department store developed, selling everything under 
the sun beneath one roof. That overcame the seasonal 
peaks to a great extent, but other peaks bobbed up and had 
to be dealt with. 

There are the peaks of the day—most people want to 
shop in the afternoon and it is hard to get a crowd into the 
store in the morning. There are the peaks of the week 
everybody comes downtown Tuesday or Friday, or some 
other day, according to the peculiarities of the city in which 
the store is located. There are peaks of the weather— when 
rain or snow upsets the best-laid plans for advertised sales. 
There are peaks in the different departments. To-day 
children’s ready-made will be rushed to distraction, and 
to-morrow the whole weight of shopping centers on shoes. 
Groceries, candy and women’s-clothing stocks can be 
turned as often as eight or ten times a year; while men’s 
clothing, dress goods and furniture may be turned only two 
or three times. 

Most interesting of all are the peaks of the floors. If the 
whole stock of the store could be shown on the ground 
floor that would be an ideal condition, for the public likes 
best to shop there, the place of easiest access. But upper 
floors must be utilized, and it is a problem to draw people 
upstairs. If they go to the second floor they want a ride on 
a moving stairway; while to get them to the fourth and 
fifth floors there must be very ample elevator facilities that 
are in use, full capacity, but a few hours in the day, and 
perhaps a free concert thrown in, or a generous lunch of 
grocery samples. 

Every line of business has its peaks and valleys of 
demand to overcome — telephone and telegraph companies; 
street cars and railroad freight service; the huge factory 
and the little specialty shop; the bank; the farm; the 
mine. Leveling the peaks of busy times and filling up the 
valleys of slack seasons is one 
of the biggest problems in 
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them in the development of morning trade. Department- 
store peaks are closely interlinked with street-car peaks 
The afternoon shopper is usually hurried because she wants 
to finish her purchases and start home before the rush from 
offices and factories fills the cars. She does not have 
leisure to make the best selections, nor can she get the 
best service from salespeople. 

If she will turn herself into a morning shopper, on the 
contrary, there will be more time to look over stocks, and 
the salespeople can give her personal attention, because 
they are neither rushed nor tired. These advantages, skill- 
fully explained in advertising, make an impression on the 
more intelligent shoppers, and are particularly effective 
with people who come to buy carpets, furniture, pianos and 
merchandise that runs into large amounts. 

One department head in a large Eastern store has built 
quite a tidy morning business by developing the personal 
equation among his clerks. They are encouraged to build 
their own following of customers, know them by name, 
tastes and plans. On this basis, by letters and telephone 
inquiries it is possible to bring good customers to the store 
mornings to buy of their sales acquaintances at a time 
when the latter have leisure to go over stock with them and 
give the best service. 

The salesforce of a big store has to be strengthened to 
meet the afternoon rush, nevertheless. In one case this 
has been accomplished by giving half-day employment to 
women clerks who have married, but who are willing to use 
their former sales experience to earn wages part of the 
time. In another store it was discovered that by poor 
arrangement of lunch hours one-third of the salesforce was 
busy eating during the worst rush period. A better lunch 
schedule solved that problem. In still another store there is 
an auxiliary force of high-class salespeople who work under 
high pressure from noon until closing time without lunch. 

Peaks of the week, the weather and departments are met 
in similar ways— by diverting as much trade as possible to 
the slack periods and by training of employees. 


A certain large store meets emergency peaks 
quickly switching from one line to another. All 
signs pointed to good weather to-day and a sa 

spring finery was scheduled. To-day is dismal, howev 
with a fall of melting snow. That kills the sale, but gives 
an opportunity to push rubbers, shoes, mackintoshes, and 
so on. The store sets its stage anew with the speed of a 
transformation scene. Window displays are changed in an 
hour; local displays of goods to fit the weather are made 
all over the place; clerks are transferred to the shoe and 
raincoat sections and sell with little coaching because stocks 
are arranged with just those emergencies in view 

The peak of the floors is met in many ways. One of the 
first essentials is machinery for taking shoppers to upper 
floors in comfort; and here the escalator, or moving stair- 
way, has worked wonders. Counts kept in stores where 
customers had a choice between escalators, elevators and 
stairs show that the escalators carry sixty per cent of the 
people, because they like the convenience, speed and 
novelty. Shrewd grouping of stocks overcomes floor 
handicaps. There are trinkets that take little space and 
are universal in their appeal— candy, toys, odds and ends 
of dress. Instead of massing these in a single section they 
are scattered over different floors. 





Making Big-Store Shopping Easy 


Lb phpaer articles used to be carried on the ground floor as 
a matter of custom, tying up costly space in petty sales 
and blocking aisles with customers. These were moved up- 
stairs and the ground floor devoted to goods of considerable 
value, such as watches and jewelry. In many cases this 
was done against the protest of department heads, who all 
fight for space on the ground floor, and in fear and trem 
bling, because the public had always found such goods 
there. But moving upstairs led to more attractive displays 
and better stocks, because improvement was needed to 
overcome the fancied handicaps of the new location and 
also because there was more room in which to work. 
Usually the sales increased instead of falling off. One 
kind of merchandise sells another. Petticoats create de- 
mand when shown near shoes, 
because they go naturally with 





business. It is also an oppor- 
tunity; for the more stable a 
business can be made by skill- 
ful adjustments, the lower 
overhead expense, the steadier 
work foremployees, the better 
the profits, dividends, salaries 
and wages. 


Morning Bargains 


ANY of these peaks and 
4 valleys are rooted in the 
eccentricities of our planet, 
such as day and night, sum- 
mer and winter, seedtime and 
harvest. But others are based 
on habits of the public, and 
these can be modified by per- 
suading the public to modify 
its habits, as well as by train- 
ing employees to rise to the 
peak emergencies and sur- 
mount them with reserve 
energy and skill. Department- 
store ways of dealing with 
peaks offer many good sug- 
gestions to people confronted 
by similar difficulties in other 
lines of business; for methods 
turn largely on persuading the 
public to change its habits, as 
well as on the training of em- 
ployees to meet emergencies. 
To get morning shoppers 
big stores offer special sales at 
cut prices lasting only until 
noon, give the morning cus- 
tomer premiums and _ sou- 
venirs, serve her with a dainty 
free lunch, and so on. Some- 
thing for nothing always at- 
tracts a following. 





shoes; and near millinery and 
waists for the same reason. 
The man who formerly dashed 
into a big store to buy a neck 

tie, a hat and a shirt was told 
that these articles were kept 
in three different sections; so 
he bought a twenty-nine-cent 
tie and dashed out again 
ratherthan hunt round. Now 
all the goods for men are 
grouped together and one thing 
suggests others. Allthe ready 


made clothes for women are 





together on the ame upper 
floor, and right next them the 
children’s ready-mades r 


mplifies shopping and creates 
centers of interest so funda 
mental that people are drawn 
naturally to upper floors 

Two words give the Key ) 
many bad peak-and-valle 
troubles. Those words are 
spoilt customers. In the shor 
business it has long been the 
practice to pamper the shoe 
dealer. Samples of new styl 
are made up almost a year 
before the shoes themselves 
are finally sold to the wearer 
The shoe salesman takes the 
road with these samples, cal! 
ing on the dealer. The dealer 
looks over the line and gives 
his order, setting a date for 
delivery, which the manufa 
turer promises to keep. But 
the date is probably eight 
months away, so it 
regarded too seriously 

The manufacturer may 
be ready with the shoes whe 








There are really better argu- 
ments than that, however, and 
the stores are learning to use 





Leap Year 


that date comes, and thers 
disappointment and friction. 
Continued on Page 29 














THE SATURDAY 


F ALL the stories which I heard or read in the last 
Q twelve months, this is the one which held me the 

tightest. And when I have forgotten the others I 
think I shall still remember this. That is the reason I am 
telling it now, and why I shall tell it as nearly as I can in 
the same way that I[ heard it. 

It is possible that the tale has been told before— perhaps 
millions of times—but it was new to me and it has been 
new to those to whom I have repeated it. At the same 
time I eannot deny that the story has many of the qualities 
of an old piece of folklore, one of those wonder tales which 
passed from generation to generation before printing was 
invented. 

And yet, so far as I could verify it, the tale was a true 
one, though for that matter I can well imagine modern 
characters unconsciously carrying out an old plot. But in 
one of its leading features there is no way whatever of put- 
ting the story to proof. Whether or not you believe it will 
depend upon whether or not you believe in dreams. 

Personally I do believe in dreams— that is to say, in some 
dreams. And so-—I think—do you, and so—!I think 
everyone else. For my part, it isn’t altogether superstition 
that makes me think twice of a dream—it’s experience as 
well. When I dream certain dreams, for instance—such as 
being bitten by a snake—experience tells me that I shall 
be troubled the next day; and when I dream certain other 

such as walking down Broadway in rags—I'm 
sure to receive unexpected good fortune before 
many days have passed. This may be indefensible on my 
part, but in my respect for dreams—limited though it may 
be--every reader of the Bible will agree that I am at least 
in good company 

From this you may think I am writing a brief to uphold 
the truthfulness of my story; but I'm not. I shall tell it 
as | heard it, and you can believe it or not, exactly the 
same as I did 

If it isn’t true 

And if it is true 


does 


dreams 
pretty 


well, at least it’s a good story. 
well, it’s a good story anyway. 


mu 


NE day late last summer my cousin and I were going to 
( Willimantic to attend a Republican convention. We 
hould have gone by way of Norwich, making the trip on 
good roads by a roundabout route. But because we were 
in a hurry and had faith in our car, we decided to go 
straight across the country. 

We hadn't gone many miles before we reached some of 
the most desolate land I have ever seen. Every state has 
its backwaters, its areas of poor soil and few attractions, 
and our state is no exception to the general rule. We have 
in Connecticut some of the finest farming land that plow 
ever turned, and I can also say— without boasting—that 
we have some of the worst. 

Che farther along we went the more depressing the 

cene became. The rcad wandered in and out among birch 
brush, which had evidently been burned over not very 
long before. Occasionally we came to a place where some- 
one was making a half-hearted attempt to farm, but 
whenever we saw a human being we saw discouragement 
in human form; and whenever we saw a cleared field it 
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was literally covered with rocks, as 
though the land had broken out in a sort 
of stony measles, malignant and beyond 
the help of man. Poison ivy and sumac 
hid most of the fence lines, and the few 
stone walls that could be seen were full 
of gaps like the teeth of a poor old man. 
The houses needed shingles and paint. 
The barns leaned over at all sorts of 
angles, as though they were decrepit with 
age and wanted to fall over and lie there and never get up 
again. And as for the road! 

We labored up a long rise and reached the top of a hill 
from which we could see the country for miles round. 
There was a deserted house by the side of the road, with 
a curious sort of a conning tower on the roof, fitted with 
those small window frames which are a part of ancient 
history. We stopped a few minutes to look at the view and 
then started coasting down the other side of the hill. It 
was a long hill, full of twists and ruts and gullies and sharp- 
edged rocks and watersheds of such heroic size that they 
might have served for military earthworks. At the bottom 
was a house, and standing near the door was an old woman 
with a hood on her head and a long stick in her hand. 

“Ts this the road to Willimantic?” I asked, stopping the 
car. 

“No, sir! You took the wrong turn at the top of the 
hill. You ought to ’a’ turned to the left.” 

“You're sure?” 

* Certain.” 

“Where does this road go?” 

“Goes about two miles further and then stops in the 
woods at an old sawmill.” 

Thanking her, I tried to start the car, but it refused to 
go. We soon found that the wrenching which the frame 
had received had loosened a joint in the piping and all our 
gasoline had leaked out on the road. Five minutes later 
my cousin had started for the nearest garage, four miles 
away, and I was sitting on the old dame’s doorstep, listen- 
ing to the strange tale she was telling me. It started in the 
most natural manner. 

“That house at the top of the hill where I took the wrong 
turn,” I said—‘“‘has it been an old church some time?” 

**No, sir.” 

“It seemed to have some sort of a steeple on the roof.” 

“That house,” she said, “‘was built by a sailor, and my 
grandmother used to tell me they called it The Lighthouse 
when she was a girl. It was here before any of the other 
settlers came. Turned out later that the man who built it 
had been one of Morgan’s men—least, that’s what a pro- 
fessor said who came and read the papers they found in 
his chest. Some called em buccaneers, but I guess pirates 
is a better name.” 

“T thought they hanged pirates. 

“Yes, sir, they do. As near as I can reckon, Cap’n 


” 


Warren came here and built that house in 1690, but the, 


hanging didn’t take place till 1890, and then the only 
living descendant of Cap’n Warren was hung in front of 
that house—hung because his forebear was a pirate—yes, 
and hung on a gallows that Cap’n Warren had planted 
with his own hand two hundred years before.” 

I puzzled that out for a time, but I couldn’t find the 
answer. “‘Who hanged him?” I asked. 

“God hung him,” she evenly replied. 

And having gone that far, she told me the story. 


mr 


4 E first Warren—she said—that I remember was 
Amadi Warren, a mean old skinflint who enjoyed being 
mean. You could tell it by the puckers round his eyes and 
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the way he used to chuckle to himself as he went round. 
He was married four times, and that’s the best proof I can 
give you that women used to have a pretty hard time of it 
round these parts. 

Amadi had a deal of money and traded in cattle—not 
‘cause he had to, but just so he could have power and be 
mean. He used to sell cattle for half cash and half notes, 
and God help anybody who ever gave Amadi Warren a 
note! He used to ride round in an old buckboard, his 
weazened little face all puckered up and smiling and jerk- 
ing from side to side. Before you got to know him you'd 
think to yourself: “Here comes an old joker.” But if he 
held a note of yours and you saw that buckboard turning 
in your yard, you'd say to yourself: “‘ Here comes that old 
devil again!”’ 

My grandmother knew his grandfather, and when I tell 
you my grandmother was born in 1770 you'll see we can 
go quite a ways back. It was through her that I heard 
about the first Warren who settled here—Cap’n Warren, he 
was called—him who built The Lighthouse up on the hill. 

He was a sailor, Cap’n Warren was, and I think he set- 
tled up here so he could get away from everybody and have 
a good view. Clear days you can see thirty miles from the 
top of that hill, and Cap’n Warren used to climb up in that 
little tower and stay there for hours lookin’ through a 
telescope. Wore a cocked hat and had a long red scar on 
his face. That's all anybody seems to know about him. 
One day, coming downstairs too sudden, he fell and broke 
his back. They say he lived two or three hours and tried 
to tell his son something, but he couldn’t move and 
couldn’t speak — just lay there groaning and groaning till he 
died. My grandmother’s grandmother was quite a nurse 
in these parts, and that’s how I come to know. 

But old Amadi Warren that I told you about, I knew 
him myself. We were born in the same year— me down her 
and him up on the hill. Got married four times, as I told 
you, but only had one son. They say the Warrens never 
had but one child, and it was always a son. 

Amadi’s son was named Frank—Frank Warren—a big, 
round, jovial-looking fellow he was, but "way down in the 
bottom of his heart he was the meanest one of the lot 
Had a loud laugh and a hearty sort of a way with him and 
fooled a lot of people, but he never fooled me. Traded in 
cattle and horses and farms, something like his father had 
done before him, but in a bigger, bouncier way. Great 
fellow to brag what a fine, careless, liberal man he was 
wore good clothes and drove a good horse— but he never 
had a horse that didn’t put its ears back when he stepped 
in front of it, an’ he never had a dog that didn’t put its 
tail under and tremble when he called it. Mean? Pizen 
mean and cruel with it too; that was Frank Warren. It 
was in his eyes, where he couldn’t hide it either with his 
fine clothes or his loud laugh. You wait till I tell you. 

Next farm to mine down the road is the Bates’ place. 
Ephraim Bates had two sons, Joe and John. John Bates, 
the youngest, was always a favorite of mine, a lively, 
fresh-colored lad who wanted to get on in the world. Next 
farm to them was the Deanes’, who owned the saw- 
mill. They had one girl, Molly, and Jack Bates was sweet 
on her. And so was that mean devil of a Frank Warren too. 

About that time Ephraim Bates died. He left his farm 
to Joe, his eidest son. And to Jack, my favorite, he left 
what money he had, a mite less than a thousand dollars 
As soon as Frank Warren heard tell of this he stuck round 
Jack Bates and his thousand dollars like a fly sticks round 
honey. 

You see, Jack wanted to buy a place of his own and get 
on in the world, and before I knew what was happening 
he had bought The Lighthouse up on the hill and a hun- 
dred and forty acres of the meanest land that was ever 
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called a farm. Paid five hundred dollars for it, and thought 
it cheap. But it was dear as a gift. Jack thought by 
working hard and working early and working late he could 
make a good farm out of it. He tried it for three years, and 
then his heart broke. Meanwhile Frank Warren had 
moved into quite a fine house down the Willimantic road, 
and more’n once I've seen him go past here in his rubber- 
tired runabout with Molly Deane—just for pizen mean- 
ness—to let Jack Bates see him. Red ribbon on his whip 
and rubber tires on a road like this, the fool! 

One morning Jack came down here to see me, and the 
minute I laid eyes on him I knew something had moved 
him deep. He often used to come and have a meal with 
us, and I'd tell his fortune in a teacup and talk to him like 
I'd talk to my own boy if I’d ever had one. Used to call 
me “aunty” and I called him “son.” 

“Aunty,” he said that morning, the minute he came in, 
“I’ve had the funniest dream.”’ I could tell he had, too, 
from the queer look in his eyes and the short way he 
breathed when he spoke about it. 

“What you dream, son?”’ I asked him, and I was ready 
for anything from coiling serpents to burning churches. 

“Well,” says he, “‘las’ night I was laying awake, worry- 
ing and thinking and one thing and another, and al! at 
once I see something by the side of the bed. Course I 
must have been dreaming,” says he, anxious-like. 

“Course you must!” says I. 

“Course I must!” says he. “The minute I see it I 
prickled all over, and just had strength enough to put my 
head under the clothes. An’—an’ this thing I was dream- 
ing about just kep’ looking at me, an’ I could see it through 
the clothes as plain as I saw it before.” 

“What was it like?”’ says I. 

“Tt was a woman who had been drowned,” says Jack, 
and I could see the shivers go through him. “And her hair 
had been cut off rough, as if it had been hacked off.” 

“Did she say anything?” 

“Yes, but what it was I couldn’t make out at first. But 
then she told me to go to New York and I'd soon be rich. 
I heard that plain enough.” 

We talked it over for quite a spell, but we finally stuck 
to it that dreams went by contraries. Long about three 
o'clock next morning I heard a knock on the door and saw 
a lantern. A dark night it was, dark as Egypt. 

“Who is it?” I hollered through the window. 

“It’s me, aunty,”’ says Jack, scared-like and trembly. 

I put on an old overcoat and went down to let him in. 

““What’s the matter?” I asked him, though I had my 
suspicions "fore I said a word. 

“*She’s been again,’’ he whispers—‘“‘ the drownded woman 
with the bristly hair—and she brought a lot more with her, 
and they’d been drowned, too, and their hair was like hers.”” 

“And what did she tell you this time?” 

“Well, they all tried to tell me something first, but I 
can’t remember what. But then they told me to go to New 
York and I'd be rich. I remember that plain enough.” 

“Well,” says I, “if you dream it again ¥ 

“Twice is plenty,”’ says he, swallerin’ hard. He slept 
at the foot of my bed till morning, and before night he had 
sold his stock—two shotes, an old mare and six cross-bred 
Ayrshires. Time he had settled his grain bill he had sixty- 
four dollars left, and so he went to New York to make his 
fortune, calling first to see Molly Deane you can be sure of 
that—and leaving his old dog Shep with me, a three-legged 
collie that had been caught in a trap and had gnawed its 
own leg off to get back home. 


iv 
HE old dame paused and drew a long sigh. 
Poor Jack—she said. He stayed in New York three 
years, and what he went through nobody knows but God 
and himself. He told me bits later and he’d write me now 







and again. But it wasn’t what he wrote that opened my 
eyes; it was the way he wrote it. Lord bless him, I'd lived 
in the world a good many years afore he was born, and he 
couldn’t pull the wool over my eyes! 

When he first got to New York he wrote me on good 
paper with an envelope to match it. Then after a while he 
began using that cheap paper that children do their sums 
on—poor, thin stuff not as good as newspaper, the kind 
that catches the point of the pen and trips it up and spat 
ters a little shower of ink all round. And after a while he'd 
only send a postcard written in lead pencil, and a stubby 
little lead pencil, too, that had to be wet with the tongue 
every word or two or it wouldn’t leave a mark. 

Living up here, you see, I had plenty of time to study 
these things out, and it wasn’t as if I didn’t love the boy 
I fretted about him every time there was a heavy rain or 
a blizzard, wondering where he was, and whether he had a 
shelter over his head, and what he was doing, and all such 
things. 

Another thing that worried me was the addresses he 
gave. First he had a regular address: “‘Mr. John Bates, 
Such-a-Number, Such-a-Street, New York.” Then after 
a while his address was: “John Bates, Care of Fiegan’s 
Cigar Store, Third Avenue, New York.” I didn’t like 
that. ‘‘Ah-ha,” says I to myself, “he doesn’t know where 
he’ll be living when he gets my answer. That boy’s out of 
work and behind with his board.” 

Not that he told me so in his letter. Lord bless you, no; 
Jack wasn’t that kind! He wrote me as big and as brave 
as ever, but there was something in his writing too— it’s 
hard to tell you just what I mean. I've noticed that when 
anybody’s getting along and prospering they write a dash 
hand, an easy, careless, bossy sort of writing. Well, that 
was the way Jack wrote when he first got to New York 
But after a while he wrote more careful, and was particular 
not to run his m’s and n’s together, and dotted his i's and 
crossed his t’s till his letter somehow looked young and 
helpless, I don’t know as I can tell you just how. “Poor 
lad.”’ I'd think to myself, “he’s lonely and homesick.” 

I used to sit here and imagine him standing in front of 
Fiegan's cigar store without a friend in the world and not 
knowing where his next meal was coming from. And then, 
of course, I’d write him a good, long letter and put a few 
dollars in it—all I could spare—and tell him if he’d come 
home I'd send him enough to buy a ticket. The poor lad! 
And he'd write back a letter that came so deep from his 
heart that I'd come out and pat his old dog’s head and cry 
like a baby. 

But he wouldn't come back home. I guess the dream 
had wore off by then; I know I didn’t take any more stock 
in it myself. No, it wasn't that which kep’ him away; it 
was pride. He'd gone away to make his fortune, and I 
s’pose he thought folks would laugh at him and maybe 
look down on him and point him out all the rest of his life 
if he came back without a cent and no shoes to his feet. 
Of course I don’t know, but I can imagine what he'd told 
Molly Deane before he went away, and he couldn't bear 
to face her and tell her he’d made a failure of it, that other 
young fellows could go to New York and get rich, but he'd 
made a botch of it, and would she marry him when he'd 
made a failure of everything he'd tried to do. 

Along in the third year he went down another peg. His 
address was General Delivery, New York—didn’t even 
have a cigar store where he could stop in, friendly-like, and 
get his mail. Maybe you think there must 
have been something the matter with the 
lad, why he didn’t get on. But there warn’t. 
Only trouble was this—he didn’t have any 
trade but farming, and he didn't have edu- 
cation enough to get a job in an office, and 
he was twenty-four years old when he left 
here, and that’s a deal too old to start in as 


a boy. But what hurt Jack Bates’ chances more’n anything 
else—he was shy, and didn’t seem to have the dispositior 
to push himself forward by pushing other people back 

At the end of the third year he caught pneumonia 
sleeping under a wagon in a cold rain, and had to go to the 
hospital. It was spring before he got on his feet again, 
and then he found a job teaming. Only held it till Jur 
though, ‘cause he warn’t strong enough. His pneumonia 
had left him weak, and he couldn't handle the boxes on and 
off his truck. So they paid him off, and that’s when he 
began staring down in the water at a place in New Y 
they call the Battery, where the ships go by 

Sometimes the tide was coming in, and that bothered 
him—he told me—because the bits of driftwood that wer 
floating in the water kept hammering up against th« 
Wasn’t that a funny notion? And can’t you see wi 
was thinking about without knowing it? But when th: 
tide was going out he used to watch it by the hour, espe 


cially—he told me—if there was a log in the water, or u 
barrel, or something like that to go floating and floating 
away till it went out of sight somewhere over by the 
Statue of Liberty. Bless you, he didn’t know why he 
watched it. Just sort of soothed him, he said. Well, on 
evening he spent his last cent on a postcard he sent me, 


and went down to the Battery to look at the water and 
watch the ships go by. The tide was coming in and he sat 
down on a bench. There was another man on this bench 
sleeping. Every once in a while Jack would go and look at 
the tide, but it kep’ coming in, and then he’d go back to 
the bench where the other man was sleeping. Pretty soor 
Jack saw a policeman coming round and he woke hi 
neighbor, ‘cause sleeping wasn't allowed in the parks 

“Thanks, old chap,” said the other man, and Jack said 
he saw he had once been quite a gentleman. They begar 
talking, and naturally one word led to another. Jack hap 
pened to mention he had been brought up on a farm 

“You a farmer?” said the other man. “Then why ever 
did you come to New York?” Jack hemmed and haws 
a bit, and finally said he had come because of a dream 
“Oh, you can’t trust dreams or things like that,” said the 
other man. “I used to be a medium—a spiritualistix 
medium —and every so often I'd get a message that seemed 
to come straight from the other world. But most of the 
time I couldn't get anything. So then I started faking, and 
then I was found out, and then I started drinking, and now 
see what I am—a bum! Dreams!” says he. “You make 
me laugh!"’ And he laughed a bit, very short and very 
bitter. 

“Why,” says he, “I'll tell you a dream I was having 
just as you woke me up, and you can see for yourself if 
there’s any sense in dreams. I dreamed I was walking 
along a road in the country and I came to a long hill. At 
the foot of the hill was a three-legged dog, and he came and 
wagged his tail at me. He led me up the hill, and on the 
top was a house with a little tower on the roof os 

By that time Jack said he was prickling all over, the 
same as he did when he saw the women who had been 
drowned. 

“The dog turned in at the house,” said the other man, 
“and I turned in after him. In front of the house was an 
apple tree, and leaning against the apple tree was a pick 
and shovel. I began to dig under the tree, right square 
under. It seemed I was digging for hours, till finally the 
tree fell over, and there was an old cedar box bound with 

iron. The cedar was rotten and the iron was rusty 
I hit the box with my shovel and it fell apart, 
Continued on 
Page 44 
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One Battery 


The wonderfully ingenious mechanism of a modern starting and 
lighting system is witness to the brains and labor of many engineers. 


Yet like that even more perfect mechanism, the human body, it 
is a dead thing if the spark of life is not there to animate it. 


Save for the unbroken flow of electricity from some other 
source there would be no response when your foot touches the starter 
button. 


One hundred and forty-six car builders—85% of the makers of 
electrically equipped cars—realize that back of the starter is the even 
more important source of power—the storage battery. 


Whatever type of starting motor they use—and they use many 
different ones—they are of one mind as to the electrical reservoir, without 
which ‘he starter is helpless. 


One and all they refuse to jeopardize your satisfaction by cheapening 
that source of power. Regardless of price or other considerations they 
give you the battery that has proven its dependability —the one that, with 
fair treatment by its user, will stand up to its job, not only when the car 
is new, but after thousands of miles of travel. 


And when it has given you all that engineering skill and the 
highest factory standards can put into it, when it has returned all it cost 
and more in reliable service, to whom will you look for a worthy 

. > 
successor 


Surely you will consider the unanimous judgment of these 146 car 
builders, backed by your own experience, and say-- WILLARD. 


Write for booklets, A-1, “Your Storage Battery. What it is and 
How to Get the Most Out of It,”’ and A-2, “‘Truth Telling Tests.”’ List 
of Willard Service Stations included. 


Willard Storage Battery Company 


General Offices and Works, Cleveland, Ohio 


3 List of 
Willard Equipped Cars 


Abbott. Detroit shandler Dorris Hollier “Eight” Lewis “LL. P. C." Monroe Pratt Standard 
Alter thevrolet “Baby Dort Howard Lexington Moon Premier Stanley 
American La France Grand” Hupmobile Lippard Stewart Stearns 
Ames Loey Flyer Empire Locomobile National Remington | soe 
Anger solby Imperial Lozier Renault Sead 
Apperson Loleman Federal Indiana Luverne Reo Stewart 
Acmleder / lommerce a A International Lyons-Atlas . ihtand Model Republic Studebaker 
Atterbary Lonsolidated Fisher Interstate ( Sed, Richmond ate 
Avburn Zorbitt Fostoria Light Car McFarlan Overland Models Russel! — 
Austin crane Franklin Jackson Mc Laugblin &3 and 4 
Avery pemsere Front Drive Jones + en ml Owen- Magnetic $.G.Vv : homas 
« - ouraine 
Bartholomew Sunningham Gerlinger Kelly Marion Sandow : 
Hell Glide Kentucky Marmon Packard Sayers-Scoville , 
Bera : Gramm King Martin Paige Scripps- Booth Velie 
Blomberg vis Gramm- Bernstein KisselKar Mason Palmer- Moore S 
Briscoe DeDion- Bouton Great Western Kline Meteor Paterson Simplex 
Brockville Atias Denby Knox Metz Pathfinder Singer 
Brockway Detroiter Hanger Krit Mitchell South Bend 
Dile Harwood- Barley Moline-Knight i Spaulding 
Chalmers Model Dodge Brothers Haynes Lancia Monarch ot Spoerer 
Ne, 2 Motor Car Herff- Brooks Lauth Joergens Monitor “4-30” Pope- Hartford Stafford Zimmerman 


Westcott 
Wichita 
Winton 
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MONEY IN PEAKS AND VALLEYS | 


(Continued from Page 25 


Because deliveries are uncertain, the dealer 
gets careless habits of ordering and does not 
figure his needs frequently and closely. The 
sample shoes are made up in many models 
and with radical changes in fashion each 
season to get trade in competition; and 
there is heavy cost in lasts and materials, 
much rushing during the busy season, and 
much idleness in shoe towns when the fac- 
tories are not running. 

After the panic of 1907 many shoe fac- 
tories were closingdown. Acertain Eastern 
manufacturer called in an efficiency expert 
to see what could be done to keep his plant 
going, furnishing employment for his peo- 
ple. After a study of conditions the expert 
advised, first of all, that a new principle be 
announced to the work force—the principle 
that they should be employed through the 
depression and also through the year. Prin- 
ciples are not of much use unless they are 
backed up, so he advised that fifty thousand 
dollars be set aside to finance this platform 
of steady employment. 

Then the factory made an announcement 
to the shoe dealers—that it would abso- 
lutely keep its promises as to date of de- 
liveries and that every order would be filled 
in the order received. It also announced 
that it had enough orders to keep the plant 
busy for the next month. 

The outcome was that dealers began fig- 
uring their needs more closely and putting 
in orders more frequently. The factory 
stopped spoiling them, but also stopped 
lying to them. Extensive changes in or- 
ganization of the work force, as well as in dis- 
tribution of product, went with this reform 
to make it successful; but that factory was 
kept going steadily through the depression 
and to-day gives work to thousands of em- 
ployees for more than three hundred days 
a year. 

Fashion makes peaks and valleys and, at 
the same time, is necessary to stimulate 
cond. Where to draw the line between too 
much fashion and too little is a problem. 

One of the biggest shoe towns in Massa- 
chusetts has more lodging houses than any 
other factory town in New England. These 
are needed to take care of transient work- 
ers, who come in for the busy season. In 
dull seasons there is more idleness there 
than in any other shoe town in the country. 
The average worker makes a hundred dol- 
lars less in wages each year than the average 
for the United States, and the average fac- 
tory makes thirty thousand pairs of shoes 
less. Manufacturers lack capital, are held 
down by cutthroat competition in styles, 
and are handicapped by high overhead 
charges. 

The whole story is crystallized when it is 
known that this is the leading center for ex- 
pensive fashion shoes, as contrasted with 
newer shoe towns in the Middle West, 
where cheaper shoes are made in staple 
styles and employment is steadier. When 
the war boom came, speeding up machine- 
tool, electrical and other factories in New 
Engl and, this town was quickly robbed of 
workers, who were drawn to lines where 
wages were higher and work steadier. Shoe 
manufacturers there have the problem of 
cutting down the output of freak fashion 
shoes and adding staple styles that will 
keep their plants busy through the year. 


Educating a Cement Buyer 


One of the most complicated peak-and- 
valley problems in the United States is 
freight-car shortage and surplus. At one 
season shippers will be clamoring for cars, 
while at another there will be thousands of 
idle cars stored along the railroads, earning 
nothing, depreciating and being robbed of 
their brasses by the enterprising thief. In 
1907, for instance, during the good times 
before the panic, there was a shortage of 
one hundred and fifty thousand cars, and 
in 1908 there was a surplus of four hundred 
thousand. 

Close study of the situation during the 
past few years has shown that much of this 
fluctuation is due to bad habits of the 
public. The railroads have some factors 
under control—inadequate yards, neglect 
of damaged cars, delay in returning cars of 
other roads, use of cars for company haul- 
ing in the peak seasons, and so on. But 
there are bigger factors, for which shippers 
are responsible. They keep empty cars too 
long at starting points before loading them 
and use them for storage purposes at the 
other end before unloading. They load cars 


at only half their full capacity and use them 
like peddlers’ wagons to carry goods round 
from market to market. 

If the railroads had enough cars to sat- 
isfy everybody during the highest peak of 
traffic, that would be a grand thing for 
everybody —except the railroads; for such 
an enormous investment in equipment 
would put most of the roads in receivers’ 
hands when the next slack season came 

On the railroad side there have been 
improvements. Yards have been enlarged 
and systematized, employees trained to han- 
dle peak traffic more skillfully, and shippers 
charged demurrage for delay in loading or 
unloading; but the best solution seems to 
be that of teaching the public how to make 
the most of freight service on a dollar-and- 
cents basis. 

A country general merchant ordered 
car of cement about once a month. His 
order was always for one hundred and fifty 
barrels. Some of the large freight cars in 
use to-day will carry almost twice as many. 
He was asked why he lost money in freight 
by underloading when it would be easy to 
buy one hundred and seventy-five barrels 
to the carload. His reason was that he had 
a warehouse which held just one hundred 
and fifty barrels of cement. A salesman 
then showed him how he could order a car- 
load of two hundred barrels and sell a 
couple of wagonloads to somebody in his 
town for delivery directly out of the car 
when it arrived. He has been doing that 
ever since, 


Economy in Moving Freight 


One of the big steel companies got inter- 
ested in similar possibilities some years ago 
and planned its freight shipments in such a 
way that the average loading of cars was 
increased two tons. On the year's traffic 
this amounted to more than seventy-five 
thousand less cars to be furnished, loaded 
and switched—an enormous saving. Could 
the same increase in loading have been se- 
cured among all the shippers in Pittsburgh 
it would have saved more than four hun- 
dred thousand cars a year, equal to the 
greatest surplus of idle cars ever known in 
this country and nearly three times the 
greatest car shortage. .A single small steel 


mill has saved more than one hundred cars | 


in a year by loading only one hundred 
pounds heavier to each car. 

A Western railroad has lately conducted 
a very successful campaign among employ- 
ees and shippers to secure better loading. 
First, the facts were ascertained to show 
waste space; then employees were called 
together in meetings so they would thor- 
oughly understand the importance of econ- 
omies; and finally the whole organization, 
from freight solicitors to switchmen in the 
yards, went to work to convert shippers 

They increased efficiency and econom) 
all over the road 

Study of waybills for a certain 
showed that four cars of cotton, 
same day, had gone to the 
tion. One car carried only twenty-five 
bales—-it would have held sixty. The whole 
shipment could have been packed into two 
cars by good loading. Moreover, cotton 
could have been shipped in empty meat or 
furniture cars going back over the road at 
that season, relieving the pressure on box 
cars, which were scarce. Coéperation with 
shippers improved the situation. 

A station agent found that the freight 
house at his town was badly equipped for 
classifying small shipments so they could 
be loaded in the same cars. Three hundred 
dollars spent in freight-house alterations 
saved one hundred and fifty cars a month at 
that point. 

The company was found to be under- 
loading its own cars with ties and ballast, 
and better arrangements led to economy in 
rolling stock. In one section the company 
was using little thirty-ton cars for ties, 
loading to full capacity, while a lumber mill 
near by was putting but thirty tons of 
boards on big eighty-ton cars. The com- 
pany reversed this scheme, giving the lum- 
ber company the little cars and taking the 
big ones itself for loading to full capacity. 

Special rates offer a way out of many peak- 
and-valley difficulties. The public will re- 
spond when it is offered the same value for 
less money in slack periods or given a re- 
duced price on cheaper quality. 

A very good illustration of this is the 
telegraphic night letter, which was devised 


statior 
loaded the 
same destina- 
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Don’t Wear a Clamp 
On Your Leg 


Don't wear garters t 
bind Varicose 
caused by tight garter 
lake the pressure off. Wi 
Ivory Garters. They are so 
light and scientifically con 
structed that they do away 
with leg discomfort. 


veins are 


U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


“The Garter Without a Leg Ache” 


No more t 


rests No re irritatio ivory carter dees 


Dealers: 
not bind 


its clasp method o . o. the stribut of ter. Your 
the t f 


Here is a 
great gar 
customers wil 
« iral hollow of the 
at mount { tension of the elast 


appreciate your supplying 
them. Ivory Garters ap 


a 
roond, t bsence of tt eight of pads or metal 
d the extreme lightness of the garter enable it to pealtoall who lovecomfort 
stay on the leg with hardly any pressure against the 
leg The Ivory Garter has NO METAL to ru , 
irritate the sk or tear the wk here 


reasons why you wil ke this 


Write for special proposition 


@hvory Yarler 


No metal at.al] 


Guarantee [)!""" 
ha " 
antee. If you do not get " ete satisfaction, take 
the garters back to your dealer and get ur more 
— your legs comfort today Cet a pair of Ivory 
varters at your haberdasher s If he hasn't them 
will send direct. Prices 5 cts. for Lisle and 50 cts 
for Silk 


IVORY GARTER CO. New Orleans 


The Domini der Co. 
Niagara Falls, Canada, ae Distributers 











A Delaware Editor 


saved 10 gallons 








35 gallons was the least paint he 
had ever needed for his house, so 
he bought that much DEVOE. To 
his surprise, he had enough left to 








do a 20x20 foot stable (two coats) 


and even then four gallons to spare. 





LEAD anv ZINC PAINT 


FEWER GALLONS - WEARS LONGER Vernosite 
The “Long Lif rnish. Will 
Wherever paint is used you will find SS a , 
painters, property owners and dealers telling ” y extre t! 
how DEVOE saves gallons and labor, how 
DEVOE wears Holland Enamel! 


longer and gives bet- 
ter satisfaction than 
any other paint 
hand-mixed or ready- 
mixed. 

Specify DEVOE Pur 
Paints and Varnishes fora 
work — inside or outside 

The DEVOE Guar 


antee imsures the purity 





of the paint and insure 
you satistactior 





F. W. DEVOE & C. T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


New York Buffalo New Orleans oustos — ; — a - 
Savannal Pittsburgt . 
DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO. ; 

Chicago Kansas City Denver MI ae ‘ 
lo | t N \ Nendo care arpmceettioe deine 
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BAKE your 


ECH-NUT 


BACON 


BEECH-NUT PACKING CO 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 
Makers of 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter; Beech-Nut 
Tomato Catsup ; Beech - Nut Chili Sauce , 
Beech-Nut Oscar's Sauce; Beech-Nut 
Mustard; Beech-Nvt Jams, Jellies and 
Marmalades; Beech-Nut Confections 

Chewing Gum and Mints 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
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clean, cool smoke. 
The “well” in the 
Wellington keeps 
the tobacco dry— 
the upward bore of 
the solid rubber bit 
protects the tongue. 


Look for the W D C 
trade mark on pipes 
of style. It means the 


greatest pipe value. At 
all good dealers. 


25c, 35c, 50c and up. 


WILLIAM DEMUTH 
& CO. 


New York 


| 
| guarantees you a 
| 
' 
| 
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yi AT'S the use of thinking of any 
other motorcycle tire, in view of 
what the whole world knows? 

The Goodyear Blue Streak holds every 
record for speed and endurance— 
amateur and professional 

Riue Streaks made for road riding are 
equally good So good that they 
have Leen adopted by every leading 
motorcycle manufacturer for 1916 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 
Akron, Oho 


OODYEAR 


A KR O? 








Motorcycle Tires 








PIPE 
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some years ago to create more business for 
idle wires and instruments during the night. 
Fifty-word messages for night transmission 
were accepted at the rate for ten words 
during the day. In one year this slight 


| modification of service brought a million 


dollars of new revenue to one big company. 

A taxicab company in one of our cities 
found that just half its mileage consisted of 
dead hauls— cabs coming back to headquar- 
ters after hauling a passenger two or three 
miles. When the cab returned, perhaps it 
would be sent empty to pick up another 
passenger right across the street from the 
house where the first passenger had been 
landed. This costly waste was overcome by 
installing a special telephone system over 
the city, with call boxes on posts every few 
blocks. When the driver of a cab drops a 
passenger any distance from headquarters 
he opens the nearest call box with a key and 
asks for orders. 

In twenty-five per cent of the traffic it is 
possible to send him to pick up a new pas- 


| senger in that neighborhood, turning dead 
| mileage into revenue. 


Better training of employees is the rem- 


| edy for many peak-and-valley situations, 
| and it often comes after the boss has got a 


little enlightenment himself by studying the 
facts in the case. 

A laundry manager started keeping some 
fool figures about customers’ bundles. He 
put down the number of bundles brought 
in by each driver each day, the amount of 
washing in each bundle in cents, the number 
of customers who sent bundles regularly each 
week, the number of irregular customers, 
and so on. 

After several months’ patient work those 
figures began to develop surprising sugges- 
tions. They showed that one route would 
send fifty per cent regular bundles every 
week and another only twenty-five per 
cent. The driver on the latter route had to 
work much harder to bring in as much work 
as the first, because much of his effort went 
to chasing up new customers. He could be 


| told what was the matter and encouraged 
| to hustle more regular customers, and 


shown how to hold his customers by cour- 
tesy, promptness and salesmanship. 

A certain route showed an average of 
thirty-eight cents a bundle, against a gen- 
eral average of fifty-five cents for all routes. 
The driver on such a route was getting less 


| than the average revenue out of his work 
| and wagon, and could be shown how to in- 


crease his average—perhaps the difficulty 
lay in the class of customers he solicited, 


| and could be remedied. If a route fell off 
| or gained in any way the figures showed 
| whether it was due to fewer customers or 
| smaller bundles; and the trouble, once lo- 


cated, could be taken up intelligently. 

In a year, by careful coaching of drivers 
and constant study of these records, which 
became intensely interesting to the drivers 
themselves, it was possible to increase the 


|} number of customers on every route, in- 
| crease the size of their bundles, and cut 


overhead costs by making the same delivery 
system produce more business. 


Working Overtime at a Loss 


When employees are intelligently trained 
to surmount peaks the organization takes 
on a better spirit. It is possible to handle 
the rush in busy periods with the regular 
force. If few extra workers have to be put 
on for those periods there will not be so 
many to lay off when things get dul!. 
Moreover, there isa big advantage in hanh- 
dling the peak load with the regular force, 
because extra workers are usually green 
and often careless and incompetent. They 
make blunders, cause delays, hinder regular 
workers by getting in the way, asking for 
explanations, and so on. 

Not long ago a machinery company went 
into the hands of a receiver after what was 
apparently the busiest year it had ever 
known. Investigation showed that the fac- 
tory had been worked day and night for 
nine months, with overtime, high piecework 
rates, unskilled help, and waste generally. 
This activity had been due to overconfident 
estimates of demand for goods in the busi- 
est season of the year. The salesforce was 
not oniy unable to dispose of as many goods 
as had been made but many of the things 
sold later proved defective and had to be 
overhauled or replaced. In the last three 
months of that year the big plant was prac- 
tically idle and a reorganization was neces- 
sary in its affairs. 

An Eastern corporation has a plan for 
keeping first-class workers in slack seasons. 
Its activities are divided between a factory, 
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where mechanical equipment is made, and 
places scattered over the country where 
this equipment is installed for customers. 
There are two busy seasons—spring and 
fall. Installation work calls for the best 
men on the pay roll. These installers are 
paid five dollars a day and have skill and 
experience, which are absolutely necessary 
to the company, and which also must be 
kept from drifting to competitors. The 
general manager knows that unless he takes 
care of his installers in slack seasons he will 
have mighty few of them when the next 
peak rush comes. 

The only way he can keep them on the 
pay roll is to bring them home to the fac- 
tory and set them at running machines. 
Few machine jobs pay more than three dol- 
lars a day in that factory, however, because 
production costs will not stand more; so he 
has a system of retainers, under which the 
installer gets his usual five dollars a day. 
Three dollars is charged as regular wages 
on the machine and two dollars to general 
expenses. This little bookkeeping device 
keeps the factory costs in proper balance 
and keeps the personne! of the installation 
force at the top notch. It pays handsomely, 
because when the next peak comes along 
that force is intact, ready to go out on the 
road and eat up work. 


The Preventable Snarls 


Ignorance of real peak conditions on the 
part of the management is responsible for 
much confusion and waste. There was a 
case not long ago in a big organization 
where far-reaching changes in rules and 
system were put into effect at the busiest 
season. Somebody higher up had good 
intentions and meant to improve the organ- 
ization; but no attention was paid to the 
peak. When the organization had two high- 
pressure demands put upon it at the same 
time, quite naturally it went to pieces. 

So the first necessity in dealing with 
peak-and-valley handicaps is information 
facts showing when they occur and how, 
and who is responsible, and what can be 
done to improve matters. 

About two or three evenings every week, 
right in the rush hour, the schedules of a 
trolley company would be upset by little 
troubles that were apparently nobody's 
fault and could not be foreseen and pre- 
vented. The superintendent tabulated 
them, however, and charged them up ac- 
cording to a scheme of his own. Some of 
them could be laid to the company’s short- 
sightedness, such as motors in poor repair; 
others were traced to the men, such as dis- 
regard of time-tables. 

The average loss of time for several weeks 
was found to be about ten hours weekly. 
Of this, six hours and a half was charged 
to the men and three and a half to the 
company. 

When the facts were known, and a few 
improvements made in rules and supervi- 
sion, the men were shown where these 
troubles had their roots, and drawn into a 
friendly competition with the company to 
see which could make the best showing dur- 
ing rush hours. Within two weeks the peak 
performance of that organization was about 
as near one hundred per cent as it could 
ever be. 

Peak-and-valley snarls in business are of 
all sorts. Some of them occur every day, or 
week, or month, and can be straightened 
out by changes in methods or equipment, 
or better selling or buying, or tactful edu- 
cation of the public, or training of the 
organization in new ways; others occur 
only once a year, like the December rush in 
magazine subscriptions. And about the 
only remedy seems to be to double the 
workforce, then double it again, and then 
loudly yell to the public for mercy on top 
of that. 

One type of snarl is found to be confined 
to the business and a little self-study and 
adjustment straightens things out. An- 
other type is so entangled with the snarls of 
other business and the changeful ways of 
our planet that improvement calls for the 
broadest coéperation and education, ex- 
tending over years. 

In every line to-day, however, there is an 
astonishing number of preventable snarls 
simply to locate and look into them is to 
wonder why the business world has over- 
looked them so long. But now business is 
waking up to the waste of peaks and valleys, 
and in the next few years will undoubtedly 
perform wonders in straightening them out 
and turning them into economies. 
Editor’s Note—This is the second and final arti 
cle in a series by James H. Collins. 
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| | Motor-Wheeling Answers Best 





| | the Call of the Great Outdoors 


A sturdy, dependable bicycle motor—detachable, cleanly, compact, 
ya safe, simple and without vibration. 
your-thumb” control—up to 125 miles on one gallon of gasoline 


Four to twenty miles—‘ under- 


\y HE coming out-door season will e - There is no nerve-jostling vibration. 
» mean more to you if you own a Moto! And there is positively no grease or dirt 
| | SMITH MOTOR WHEEL. Wheel The motor is attached far below and be- 
| & Motor-wheelists quickly discover the DETACHABLE hind the rider —no special riding togs are 
: best route to Nature, Health and needed. 

Happiness. Miles of new pleasure invite you. You can enjoy your 
> F And they are light-hearted travelers. bicycle to the utmost. And this new recreation is yours at a sur- 
Thousands are returning to the bicycle as a common- prisingly low cost. One galion of gasoline takes you up to 125 
i sense vehicle for recreation and business. Its popularity is miles—six miles for one cent. 





growing by leaps and bounds. 
® | And the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL, which attaches to 
any coaster brake bicycle in five minutes, has at last idealized 
: bicycling. 
The additional cost is so slight that it is scarcely a factor. 
The SMITH MOTOR WHEEL has created a new pas- 
time and ease of travel. It takes all roads—town or country, 
rough or smooth, boulevards or cobble stones—they all 
' ride alike. 




















A few easy turns of the pedals awaken the obedient 
power—once under way, these pedals serve as foot-rests. 

You are instantly won by the thrill of magic power, 
which, by a slight touch of the thumb-lever, calls forth a 
speed of from four to twenty miles an hour. 

You master the mechanism on your first short ride and 
the SMITH MOTOR WHEEL is your servant. Let your 
dealer demonstrate for you, or write us for free catalog, 
**Motor-wheeling.”’ 


A few exclusive territories remain open, where representatives for the 
SMITH MOTOR WHEEL are desired. For the right class of dealers we have 
an attractive proposition. With such dealers we invite correspondence 








Lit A Motor Wheel Division 


o. 
rs 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





? A. O. SMITH COMPANY 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Automobile Parts 
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yerware, even the staunchest American is 
an aristocrat at h@art. Surely no one could resist the charm 

and distinction of the “PATRICIAN” Community Plate. 
Or if one prefers a bit of ornamentation to live with, here is 

the “SHERATON” design, with its delightful inlay effect. 
COMMUNITY STERLING (Patrician design only), Ask your dealer for prices. 
COMMUNITY PLATE (finest plated ware made), 50 year service. Six teaspoons, $2.15. 


Also makers of a series of designs in Oneida Community Reliance Plate (25 year service) and 


Oneida Community Par Plate. 
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AUGUSTA#A'S BRIDGE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


I closed the French window behind us 
and felt my hands shaking on the brass 
catch as I tried to fasten it. 

‘Turn it to the left,” directed Miss 
Moumestiy. Then warm, slim fingers closed 

ver mine as they fumbled with the catch. 

“Why did you go away like that after 
aft er Po 

‘That’s why I went away, 
to pts 14 

“But Gee Gee—dear,” came a whisper, 
‘I almost died ” | heard the whisper 
break and become a sigh. 

What happened then only the stars 
know, and they grew dim in a scented fire 
that came and destroyed the world, leav- 
ing only warm lips that clung, breath like 
flowers that mingled with mine, and slim 
arms twined about me. 

Later I stumbled through the gap in the 
hedge like a drunkard. I could not feel the 
ground under my feet, nor the steps of the 
porch, nor the stairs, which I climbed some- 
how, and so found myself in my room. 

There was a white square on my dresser 
when I switched on the light. It did not 
belong there and I stared dazedly at it 
until it grew into a letter addressed to me. 
I opened it wondering, and read: 


*‘Dear: I think it best that I should go. 
You will find a letter in the tep right-hand 
drawer of your desk that will help you to do 
what you must do at once. Please have 
Douglas Winthrop do this for you--he 
understands. Do not destroy the letter 
you will find; I am told it is necessary for 
evidence. AUGUSTA.” 


* I managed 


I read this many times before I moved 
from where I stood. Then I went to Au- 
gusta’s room, knocked, waited, knocked 
again and entered. The bed had not been 
sleptin. The room was in order to the small- 
est detail. A pair of pink bedroom slippers 
were on the floor at the head of the bed in 
pe - ct alignment. They seemed waiting 
to be slipped on. Then I saw that the 
dressing table was bare of toilet articles. 

I sat down on the edge of the bed. The 
room was calm, soothing, friendly, like 
Augusta. A small gold clock ticked steadily 
from the white mantel. It had been a wed- 
ding present. It had ticked just there for 
seven years. 

At last I stole downstairs and opened the 
top right-hand drawer of my desk. The 
letter | found there began boldly: “My 
own Augusta,”’ and continued to breathe 
possession to its end. It was unsigned. I 
took it back to my room and read the first 
letter again. “*W hat you must do at once” 
leaped out at me. She is wild to be free, I 
thought. Not until the next day did it 
occur to me that in asking me to consult 
Douglas Winthrop she had shown, for the 
first time in her life, a lack of finer percep- 
tion. 

I spent the next few days in the house. 
Work was out of the question. I had a 
curious feeling that Augusta was some- 
where about. I found myself prowling from 
room to room, to be struck by the empti- 
ness of each in turn. 

This emptiness was inconceivable. My 
mind was not equal to concluding that 
never, never, never would Augusta enter 
this house again. Houses are molded close 
about the spirits of those they shelter. This 
house now was hollow, stripped of its soul. 
It was a house no longer. It was a shell 
containing memories. I determined to sell 
it later. 

I did not see Miss Mouse. A dozen steps 
were all that separated us, and yet I did 
not take them. She was the breathless, 
ecstatic future. I was steeped in recollec- 
tions of the past. So for a week I felt a 
disinclination to have my broodings torn 
away by the overwhelming sight of eyes 
grown dark with longing, and parted, eager 
LIps. 

‘I shook myself free from introspection 
one morning and went to Douglas Win- 
throp. I told him that Augusta had left 
me, wished to have her freedom, and had 
asked to have me put the matter in his 
hands. 

“Will you undertake it?” 

“If you wish it,” he replied. 

‘That surprises me,” I told him. 
felt that you would refuse 
cumstances.” 

“What circumstances?”’ he asked. 

While I had never cared particularly for 
Douglas Winthrop, I had thought him 
e a commonplace evasion of this kind. 


I wound up. 


“T had 


under the cir- 


abe rv 


Did the man think I had come to accuse 
him? 

“Why,” I said coldly, “I thought you 
were fond of Augusta, and might have some 
feeling about appearing in this case. 

‘It is because I am—fond of her,” he 
said, and I saw the color rising in his face 
“that I have consented to this piece 
of " He broke off, whirled his desk 
chair about and got to his feet. “‘ You want 
me to file papers in an action for divorce 
against your wife?” he said abruptly. “Is 
that correct?” 

I nodded. 
“Immediately?” 
“Suppose I leave that to you,” 
“Why to me?” he shot out. 
“Aren't you the attorney in this case? 
asked. 

“Oh,” he said, 
moment in silence. 

“I should judge by this letter,’ I said, 

“that my wife would like to have it over as 


he asked. 


I said 


— 


and regarded me for a 


quickly as possible.” I took Augusta's 
letter from my pocket and handed it to 
him. 


He read it, handed it back and asked 
“Have you the letter she refers to?”’ 

I produced the letter he asked for. He 
glanced through it and laid it on the desi 

*I shal! offer this in evidence,” he said 
casually as he did so. “Can I do anything 
else for you?” 

“Yes,” I said, rising, 
Augusta's address.” 

He shook his head. “I’m sorry,” he 
said; “I’ve given my word not to do so.” 

I went away, wondering why Augusta 
did not wish to see me. How swiftly the 
gap between us was growing wider! Those 
seven years seemed to have been blotted 
out in as many days. I actually found 
it difficult to remember just how Augusta 
looked. When I returned home I hunted 
the house over for a photograph of her. | 
found one at last and studied it painstak- 
ingly for some time. But even that failed 
to bring her back. Where had she gone 
this woman creature who had been so in- 
expressibly a part of me? Our two natures 
had flowed together, had formed a quiet 
river, and had moved steadily 5 through 
deeps and over shallows by day, by night, 
for seven years. What possible magic 
could divide its waters, could separate 
them again into their two component parts? 
And yet the thing had happened in the 
practical, everyday sort of way with which 
one ate breakfast, or shaved, or paid the 
butcher. Augusta had walked out of the 
house and left a letter. 

Next day I called at the Leeds’ and saw 
Miss Mouse. The room was filled with 
slim young, couples who whirled and glided. 
I managed to obtain a moment or so in a 
corner. 

“I have something important to tell 
you,” I said. “Suppose we go skating to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Miss Mouse became absorbed in a line of 
buttons on her skirt. “I have an engage- 
ment to-morrow,” she informed me. 

I watched the curve of her drooping 
lashes on her cheek, my pulses beginning to 
stir. “Can't you break it?” I asked. 

Miss Mouse bent lower as her fingers 
followed down the line of buttons. “ Rich 
man, poor man ———”’ she said. 

“Can't you break it?” I repeated. 

“Where have you been for a week?” sh« 
wanted to know. 

“Busy,” I said. 

She looked up quickly. 
morrow,” 
her eyes. 

Her left hand was on the couch between 
us. I moved my right hand over an inch 
and curled my little finger over hers. 

‘I love you, Miss Mouse,” I said softly 

Her finger locked itself convulsively 
about mine. “What time do you want to 
go skating?”’ she said. 

Sitting on a snow-covered log next day, 
at the edge of the frozen mill race, I told 
Miss Mouse about Augusta. When I had 
finished I found her looking at me wide- 
eyed. 

“She's gone!” she gasped. 

“Yes,” I said. 

I was amazed to have Miss Mouse burst 
straightway into tears. I put my arm 
about her. 

“What's the matter, dear?” I asked 

“Poor Aunt Augusta,” sobbed Miss 
Mouse. “I can’t bear it, Gee Gee; I can’t 
I can’t.” 


“you can give me 


“T’ll be busy to- 
she stated with a tiny flame in 
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the friendly glove. It clings 

without binding, wears well and 
lasts long. Like Hansen 
Gloves tell the story of your taste. Their 
choice shows discrimination and a sense of 
values. 


"Tite HANSEN has been called € 


iri nds, too, 


For coldest weather there is a wide vari 


ety to choose from, for all occasions. Some a 
lined with fleecy lamb wool, others with s 
imported lamb fur—all combining ele wy 


gance with freedom and a safe, sure hold. 
Auto styles for women also 





Did youeverseethe Hansen“‘Semi-Soft" 
Gauntlet,orthe “ Double-Up”™ which you 
can carry in your pocket? Write for 
free book and get full details. If your 
cealer is not supplied, write us. In any 
case send for the book. 












O. C. Hansen Manufacturing. Co. 
100-E Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 

















INTRODUCING THE HOUSEWIFES 
MOST VERSATILE SERVANT | 






No longer need the woman without Here is a that 
electricity in her home be deprived of drudget t of hou t a 
the advantage ot a power washer washd t 
No longer need she toil long hou blue { M i 
er tub or or vasher Here t art i ea 
ancipation trom terrors ol ! the breakla 
not a mer Wa ething entirel new a eTIOr ] 
perates on ga vasoune, Kerosene or a ‘ X“° worth do I y Wash 
, to get t r | 
n t W r 
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rk € 
W her N 
“ FREE" Maytag Laundry Manual” tells the whole story and slual 
ft I 
THE MAYTAG co. Dept. 20, Gen. Offices and Works, NEWTON, JOWA 
’ P 
Bra Philad a, Kansas City M eapolis, Indianapolis, Farg D Ww « Ma 
Ma . Wis, I N Portland, ¢ Warebouses: Detr Peoria, Iil., a « Pa D 1 





There is a Maytag Washer of every type—hand 
all built tothe enviable Maytag Standard 


DEALERS:—We fine proposit for Write! Address The Maytag ¢ 
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A Real ‘ ‘Fountain of Youth” 


for Fine Furniture and Floors 


Is your good furniture showing 
signs of use and age? Restore the 
beauty of newness with 3-in-One Oil. 
Put a few drops of 3-in-One on a 
cloth wrung out in cold water. Go 
over every piece in library, living- 
room, dining-room and bed-rooms 
not forgetting the mahogany case of 
the piano. Dry and polish with a 
soft cloth, following the grain of the 
wood, The results will surprise and 


3-in-One Oil 
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delight you. Brighten up desks and 
other office furniture in the same 
way. 

Your floors, too, need regular 
treatment with 3-in-One. Make 
your own polish mop. Cut off any 
mop 4 inches from the handle and 
pour on a little 3-in-One Oil. This 
polish mop will take up all the lint 
and dust and make your floors look 
fine. 
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is sold at all stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles, also in 25¢ Handy 
Oil Cans. The 50c bottle is extra 
economical, containing YY pint 


FRE 


Sample of 3-in-One 
Oil and Dictionary 


of Uses sent for the asking 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
42 EUF. Broadway 
New York 








DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we waat to know 

Now, we will not give you any grand prise 
tag ee 5 if you answer this 
w will we claim to make you 

rch - s week But if you are anx 
velop your talent with a 
sonist, so you can Make 
copy of this picture, with 


ALY less plate, and let us explain. 





The W. 1. Evans School of rm | 
——— 8.5 Leeder Bldg., Cleveland, 0 


SALESMEN A Company of national 
reputation wants ageres 
sive typewriter, adding machine, cash register, 
computing scale or check protector salesmen, 
or those who believe they can sell high-grade 
office specialty. 
n unusual opportunity for you. 
Over 100 men now earning excellent incomes 
Many good territories open. Write for our 
attractive proposition and proof of what our 
men are making. 


John Price, Mgr., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 





, 10, 000 Miles 
Me Uricnicoaun 
. BrictsonTires 


10,000 miles written 
for every Brictson Tire 
re economy and prote 
n ngainat punt = tewente 


full ond easy riding 
TRY BRICTSON TIRES 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


Find out at our risk the wonderful 
t “a Br 


THE BRICTSON MFG. CO. 
37-26 Brictson Bidg. Brookings, 8. D 





Write today for our 15 day FREI 

trial offer of the New 1916 “ Intensitone"’ model, 
Mears Earphone. It marvetously covers eight adjust 
ments of 12 sounds in each. 96 degrees of sound 


Perfect Aid To Hearing 


she complete range of tone of the human ear is 
covered. It is a we cont rful we See defective hearing 
ins strument hardly noticeabl 

Ww rite today for valuable 
Write for Free Book aa gan aiaiiieenee gee 
Kree It explains our low direct prices to you 15 
day free trial offer. If you are a sufferer from deaf 
nese, or if you have a deaf friend, don't fail to writ« 
for this book now. If convenient to New York call 
for free demonstration 


MEARS EARPHONE CO. Inc. 
Dept. 2352 45 West 34th St.. New York, N.Y 

















Mr. Shipper: 


and index-tab: 


* $22.65. 


ne tray 
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or doubt the efficiency, economy or superiority of a 


MONTAGUE ADDRESSOR 


which will do every known kind of addressing, imprinting and list- 
ing of any list of one-hundred to one-million names at one-fifth 
to one-fiftieth cost and time of pen or typewriter, 


JUNIOR TAG ADDRESSOR 


and 100 or more blankable and interc hangeable metal- 

index-record address plates, and try it out adc me ssing 
shipping tags or labels; envelopes ! 

Statement 


Price $20.00 DELIVERED in U.S. A., or complete with one-hundred addressed plates; steel 
t Additional plates 2c each 


| MONTAGUE MAILING MACHINERY CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, U. S. A. 


nd ribbon-print addressing machines 


New York Office: 279 Broadway 


If you think the requirements of your business 
will not justify a machine of such general use, 


then try this 


circulars, notices 

and when you are convinced of its ma 
ical uses and great savings to y 
business, we will allow you at 
within one year, two-thirds cost 


EXCHANGE 


for any automatic or superior hand 
motor power Addressor, all types of whi 
will use same plates and filing equipment 


Catalogue free upon request 


Branches in principal cities 








“But she wanted to go,” I said; “she 
cares for someone else.” 

Miss Mouse drew away from me. “I 
don’t believe it, Gee Gee,”’ she said chok- 
ingly. “I’m a wicked girl. Please take me 
home.” 

I tried to reason with her. I was tempted 
to tell her what I had seen in the study that 
day. I would tell her later, I thought. But 
now I could not convince her, and was 
forced to take her home as she demanded. 
At the door she sent me away. 

Don’ t come in, please, Gee Gee,” she 
said. “I’m going up to my room and cry. 
That’s all I can do, I guess—is ery. I think | 
that I’m the worst girl in the world.” 

“Why, you’ve done nothing,” I said 
soothingly. 

“IT have, I have,” she said, and disap- 
peared in the house. 

When the time came at last I was dazed 
at the casual way in which the law handed 
back to Augusta and me our separate lives. 
I simply went to the courthouse, where I 
sat, for moments only, in a small, high- 
ceilinged room, while Douglas Winthrop 
talked informally to a white-haired man 
with tired eyes. 

I watched some sparrows hopping about 
just outside the window on the red tin roof. 
The white-haired man was also watching 
the sparrows. He seemed so absorbed by 
them that I wondered if he was listening to 
Douglas. At last he spoke. 

“There are no children by this mar- 
riage?’’ he asked. 

““None, your Honor,” said Douglas. 

The white-haired man’s tired eyes left 
the sparrows and turned to me for an in- 
stant. I was surprised at the kind, almost 
friendly light in their depths. 

“The decree is granted,” he said. 

Later I waited in Douglas Winthrop’s 
office. Presently he came in with two docu- 
ments. 

“Here,” he said, 
them, “‘is a bridge.” 

I took the folded document and stared 
dully at the typewritten words: “Final 
dec ree of divorce. Certified copy.” 

“Bridge?” I questioned. Then suddenly 
I got his meaning. “Yes,” I said, looking 
at him steadily. ‘One for each of us.” 

“Certainly,” he said. “‘ Here is Augusta's 
copy.” 

It irritated me that he should avoid my 
implication, but I was determined not to 
show it. 

“T wish you every happiness, 

“Happiness?” he questioned. 

“Look here,” I said: ‘“ Did you or did you 
not write that letter?” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘ 
dence.” 

“For evidence!” I exclaimed. 
or do you not care for Augusta?’ 

He eyed me somberly for a moment with- 
out replying. Then: 

“Yes, I care for her,” he said quietly. 

“‘And she cares for you?” I insisted. 

“Ah, if she did!’ he said with sudden 
feeling. 

“She doesn’t care for you?” 
founded. “She cares for someone else?’ 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “she cares for 
someone else.”” He went to his desk and 
opened a drawer. “Here,” he said, “this 
is for you.” He handed me a letter, then 
went to the window and stared out with 
his back to me. 

This is what I read in Augusta’s hand- 
writing: 


handing me one of 


” T said. 


‘I wrote it—for evi- 


“Do you 


I said, dum- 


“I saw you that day on the porch. I 
talked to Catherine while you were in New 
York, and though she tried to hide it from 
me, of course she couldn’t—and I knew. 
Besides, I’ve seen it in your eyes when you 
looked at her—oh, Boy, I know your eyes 
so well! Thank Douglas Winthrop, he has 
been so fine—finer than you know! Some 
day please tell the Chief of Scouts about 
his Aunt Augusta. And now, my dear, my 
dear, good-by!” 


As I finished reading I could no longer 
see; and yet those last few words, scrawled 
though they were and blurred, can never 
fade, can never fade so long as I shall live. 
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Warmest Welcome 
f ) “ Whoe'er has t —— nah lang ’ &) 


Where er 
} Will note h 


The warmest wel 


What was true of early 
tavern days is demon- 
strated now, every day, in 
Chicago at the hospitable 


Chicago’s Finest Hotel 


Here is combined the modern 
idea of service in its highest de 
gree of efficiency with the home- 
like hospitality that means a 
“warm welcome.’”” On a busy 
corner of a famous street, the 
La Salle is in close touch with 
every activity in Chicago. 
RATES 
One person Per day 
Room with detached 
bath $2, $2.50 and $3 
Room with private 
bath . . $3, $3.50, $4 and $ 
Per day 











Two persons 
Room with detached 
bath $3, $3.50 and $4 
Room with private bath— 

Double room . ° $5 to $8 

Single room with double 

bed $4, $4.50 and $5 
Two Connecting Rooms with Bath 
Two persons ° $5 to $8 
Three persons ° . $6to $9 
Four persons $7 to $12 
1026 rooms—834 with private bath 





La Salle at Madison Street 


CHICAGO 
Ernest J. Stevens, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


The only hotel in Chicago maintain 
ing floor clerks and individual service 
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= VERY MOMENT 

SA PLEASANTER 
MOMENT * EVERY 
MILE A SMOOTHER 
STEADIER MILE - 
EVERY HOUR AN HOUR 
OF GREATER EASE 
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Send for this 
Book ofa 
Thousand 
Surprises 







the most remarkable Home 

Book ever published. It presents a 
: surprising plans, 
ng interiors, surprising reductions 
n lumber prices and carpenter costs — sur- 
prising facts about lumber quality—surpris- 





ries of surprises 














ing data on rapid construction — surprising Th “Pil seen’? Built like a pal 1 $5000 
! a palatia 
credit terms irprising letters from men e 1 grim Residence eight artistic 
and women now living in Sterling Homes. and commodious rooms—model kitchen with 5 glass 
oT * ane t rd arge, well 
\ bie 8 ieee ad 7 on »penings and built-in cupboa ae, 
v x1 ; — ‘ ' ! pase > lighted Dining reom. Living room with French 
printed in multi-color It features the doors opening upon beautiful porch. Four sizable 


pick of 8000 Designs, from which you upstairs Bedrooms —big closet infeach (one cedar- 
nselect a beautiful, substantial Home lined)—central Bath. Note artistic terrace and 











st a bie saving and you have two flower-boxes. Price $789 down and $34.52 per month 
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CARMEN 


(Continued from Page 15) 


the show. Then he buys a drink and starts 
flirtin’ with Genevieve, but Pat chases 
everybody but the performers and a couple 
o’ dips that ain’t got nowheres else to sleep. 
The dips or stick-up guys, or whatever they 
are, tries to get Genevieve to go along with 
them in the car w’ile they pull off some- 
thin’, but she’s still expectin’ the Chinaman. 
So they pass her up and blow, and along 
comes Don and she lets him in, and it seems 
like he’d been in jail for two mont’s, or ever 
since the end o’ the first act. So he asks 
her how everything has been goin’ down to 
the pill mill and she tells him she’s quit and 
became a entertainer. So he says “ What 
can you do?” And she beats time with a 
pair o’ chopsticks and dances the Chinese 
Blues. 

After a w’ile they’s a bugle call some- 
where outdoors and Don says that means 
he’s got to go back to the garage. So she 
gets sore and tries to bean him with a Span- 
ish onion. Then he reaches inside his coat 
and pulls out the bouquet she give him in 
Atto First to show her he ain’t changed his 
clo’es, and then the sheriff comes in and 
tries to coax him with a razor to go back to 
his job. They fight like it was the first time 
either o’ them ever tried it and the sheriff's 
leadin’ on points when Genevieve hollers 
for the dips, who dashes in with their gats 
pulled and it’s good night, Mister Sheriff! 
They put him in moth balls and! they ask 
Joss to join their tong. He says all right 
and they’re all pretty well lit by this time 
and they’ve reached the singin’ stage, and 
Pat can’t get them to go home and he’s 
scared some o’ the Hammond people’ll put 
in a complaint, so he has the curtain rang 
down, 

Then they’s a relapse of it don’t say how 
long, and Don and Genevieve and the yeggs 
and their lady friends is all out in the coun- 
try somewheres attendin’ a Bohunk Sokol 
Verein picnic and Don starts whinin’ about 
his old lady that he’d left up to Janesville. 

“I wisht I was back there,”’ he says. 

“You got nothin’ on me,” says Gene- 
vieve. “Only Janesville ain’t far enough. 
I wisht you was back in Hongkong.” 

So w’ile they’re flatterin’ each other back 


and forth, a couple o’ the girls is monkeyin’ 


with the pasteboards and tellin’ their 
fortunes, and one o’ them turns up a two- 
spot and that’s a sign they’re goin’ to sing 
a duet. So it comes true and then Gene- 
vieve horns into the game and they play 
three-handed rummy, singin’ all the w’ile 
to bother each other, but finally the fellas 
that’s runnin’ the picnic says it’s time for 
the fat man’s one-legged race and every- 
body goes offen the stage. So the Michaels 
girl comes on and is gettin’ by pretty good 
with a song when she’s scared by the noise 
o’ the gun that’s fired to start the race for 
the bay-window championship. So she 
trips back to her dressin’ room and then 
Don and Eskimo Bill put on a little slap- 
stick stuff. 

When they first meet they’re pals, but 
as soon as they get wise that the both 
o’ them’s bugs over the same girl their re- 
lations to’rds each other becomes strange. 
Here's the talk they spill: 

“Where do you tend bar?” says Don. 

“You got me guessed wrong,” says Bill. 
“T work out to the Yards.” 

“Got anything on the hip?” says Don. 

“You took the words out o’ my mouth,” 
says Bill. “I’m drier than St. Petersgrad.” 

“Stick round aw’ile and maybe we can 
scare up somethin’,”’ says Don. 

“T’ll stick all right,”’ says Bill. ‘‘They’s 
a Jane in your party that’s knocked me 
dead.” 

**What’s her name?” says Don. 

“‘Carmen,” says Bill, Carmen bein’ the 
girl’s name in the show that Genevieve was 
takin’ that part. 

“Carmen!” says Joss. “‘Get offen that 
stuff! I and Carmen's just like two pavin’ 
bricks.” 

“I should worry!” says Bill. “I ain't 
goin’ to run away from no rat-eater.” 

“You're a rat-eater yourself, you rat- 
eater!” says Don. 

“T’ll rat-eat you!” says Bill. 

And they go to it with a carvin’ set, but 
they couldn't neither one o’ them handle 


| their utensils. 


Don may of been all right slicin’ toad- 
stools for the suey and Bill prob’ly could of 
massacreed a flock o° sheep with one stab, 
but they was all up in the air when it come 
to stickin’ each other. They'd of did better 
with dice. ‘ 


Pretty soon the other actors can’t stand 
it no longer and they come on yellin’ 
“Fake!"’ So Don and Bill fold up their ra- 
zors and Bill invites the whole bunch to 
come out and go through the Yards some 
mornin’ and then he beats it, and the 
Michaels girl ain’t did nothin’ for fifteen 
minutes, so the management shoots her out 
for another song and she sings to Don about 
how he should ought to go home on ac- 
count of his old lady bein’ sick, so he asks 
Genevieve if she cares if he goes back to 
Janesville. 

‘Sure, I care,” says Genevieve. ‘Go 
ahead!” 

So the act winds up with everybody 
satisfied. 

The last act’s outside the Yards on the 
Halsted Street end. Bill’s ast the entire 
company to come in and watch him croak 
a steer. The scene opens up with the crowd 
buyin’ perfume and smellin’ salts from the 
guys that’s got the concessions. Pretty 
soon Eskimo Bill and Carmen drive in, all 
dressed up like a horse. Don’s came in 
from Wisconsin and is hidin’ in the bunch. 
He’s sore at Carmen for not meetin’ him on 
the Elevated platform. 

He lays low till everybody’s went inside, 
only Carmen. Then he braces her. He 
telis her his old lady’s died and left him the 
laundry, and he wants her to goin with him 
and do the ironin’. 

“Not me!”’ she says. 

“What do you mean—‘ Not me’?” says 
Don. 

“T and Bill’s goin’ to run a kosher mar- 
ket,” she says. 

Just about now you can hear noises be- 
hind the scenes like the cattle’s gettin’ 
theirs, so Carmen don’t want to miss none 
of it, so she makes a break for the gate. 

““Where you goin’?” says Joss. 

“TI want to see the butcherin’,”’ she says. 

“Stick round and I'll show you how it’s 
done,” says Joss. 

So he pulls his knife and makes a pass at 
her, just foolin’. He misses her as far as 
from here to Des Moines. But she don’t 
know he’s kiddin’ and she’s scared to death. 
Yes, sir, she topples over as dead as the 
Federal League. 

It was prob’ly her heart. 

So now the whole crowd comes dashin’ 
out because they’s been a report that the 
place is infested with the hoof-and-mouth 
disease. They tell Don about it, but he’s 
all excited over Carmen dyin’. He’s delir- 
ious and gets himself mixed up with a Irish 
policeman. 

“I yield me prisoner,” he says. 

Then the house doctor says the curtain’s 
got to come down to prevent the epidemic 
from spreadin’ to the audience. So the 
show’s over and the company’s quaran- 
tined. 


Well, Hatch was out all durin’ the second 
act and part o’ the third, and when he 
finally come back he didn’t have to tell no- 
body where he’d been. And he dozed off 
the minute he hit his seat. I was for jettin’ 
him sleep so’s the rest o’ the audience’d 
think we had one o’ the op’ra bass singers 
in our party. But Mrs. Hatch wasn’t 
lookin’ for no publicity, on account of her 
costume, so she reached over and prodded 
him with a hatpin every time he begin a 
new aria. 

Goin’ out, I says to him: 

“How'd you like it?” 

“Pretty good,” he says, “only they was 
too much gin in the last one.” 

“T mean the op’ra,” I says. 

“Don't ask him!” says Mrs. Hatch. 
“He didn’t hear half of it and he didn’t 
understand none of it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t say that,” says I. “Jim 
here ain’t no boob, and they wasn’t nothin’ 
hard about it to understand.” 

“Not if you know the plot,” says Mrs 
Hatch. 

“And somethin’ about music,”” says my 
Missus. 

“And got a little knowledge o’ French,” 
says Mrs. Hatch. 

“Was that French they was singin’?” 
says Hatch. “I thought it was wop or 
ostrich.” 

“That shows you up,” says his frau. 

Well, when we got on the car for home 
they wasn’t only one vacant seat and, o’ 
course, Hatch had to have that. So I 
and my Missus and Mrs. Hatch clubbed 
together on the straps and I got a earful 
o’ the real dope. 
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“What did you think o’ Farr’r’s cos- 
tumes?” says Mrs. Hatch. 

“Heavenly!” says my Missus. “Spe- 
cially the one in the second act. It was all 
colors o’ the rainbow.” 

“Hatch is right in style then,” I says. 

“And her actin’ is perfect,’ says Mrs. 
Hatch. 

“Her voice too,” says the wife. 

“T liked her actin’ better,”’ says Mrs. H. 
**I thought her voice yodeled in the upstairs 
registers.” 

“What do you suppose killed her?” I 
Says. 

“She was stabbed by her lover,” says 
the Missus. 

“You wasn’t lookin’,” I says. “He 
never touched her. It was prob’ly tobacco 
heart.” 

“He stabs her in the book,” says Mrs. 
Hatch. 

“It never went through the bindin’, 
I says. 

“And wasn’t Mocratory grand?” says 
the wife. 

“Splendid!” says Mrs. Hatch. “His 
actin’ and singin’ was both grand.” 

“I preferred his actin’,” I says. “I 
thought his voice hissed in the downstairs 
radiators.” 

This give them a good laugh, but they 
was soon at it again. 

“And how sweet Alda was!” my Missus 
remarks. 

“Which was her?” I ast them. 

“The good girl,” says Mrs. Hatch. “The 
girl that sung that beautiful aria in Atto 
Three.” 

“Atto girl!” I says. “I liked her too; 
the little Michaels girl. She come from 
Janesville.” 

“She did!” says Mrs. Hatch. “How do 
you know?” 

So I thought I'd kid them along. 

“My uncle told me,” I says. “He used 
to be postmaster up there.” 

“What uncle was that?” says my wife. 

“He ain’t really my uncle,” I says. 
“We all used to call him our uncle just 
like all these here singers calls the one o’ 
them Daddy.” 

“They was a lady in back o’ me,” says 
Mrs. Hatch, “that says. Daddy didn’t 
appear to-night.” 

“Prob’ly the Missus’ night out,” I says. 

“How'd you like the Tor’ador?” says 
Mrs. Hatch. 

“IT thought she moaned in the chimney,” 
says I. 

“It wasn’t no ‘she’,” says the Missus. 
“We're talkin’ about the bullfighter.”’ 

“T didn’t see no bullfight,” I says. 

“It come off behind the scenes,” says 
the Missus. 

“When was you behind the scenes?” I 
says. 

“| wasn’t never,” says my Missus. “But 
that’s where it’s supposed to come off.” 

“Well,” I says, “you can take it from 
me that it wasn’t pulled. Do you think the 
mayor'd stand for that stuff when he won’t 
even leave them stage a box fight? You 
two girls has got a fine idear o’ this here 
op’ra!”’ 

“You know all about it, I guess,” says 
the Missus. “You talk French so good!” 

“T talk as much French as you,” I says. 
“But not nowheres near as much English, 
if you could call it that.” 

That kept her quiet, but Mrs. Hatch 
buzzed all the way home, and she was 
scared to death that the motorman wouldn't 
know where she'd been spendin’ theevenin’. 
And if they was anybody in the car besides 
me that knowed Carmen it must of been 
a joke to them hearin’ her chatter. It 
wasn’t no joke to me though. Hatch’s 
berth was ’way off from us and they didn’t 
nobody suspect him o’ bein’ in our party. 
I was standin’ right up there with her 
where people couldn't help seein’ that we 
was together. 

I didn’t want them to think she was my 
wife. So I kept smilin’ at her. And when 
it finally come time to get off I hollered out 
loud at Hatch and says: 

“All right, Hatch! Here’s our street. 
Your Missus’ll keep you awake the rest 
o’ the way with her liberetto.” 

“Tt can’t hurt no more than them hat- 
pins,” he says. 

Well, when the paper come the next 
mornin’ my Missus had to grab it and turn 
right away to the place where the op’ras is 
wrote up. Under the article they was a list 
o’ the ladies and gents in the boxes and 
what they wore, but it didn’t say nothin’ 
about what the gents wore, only the ladies. 
Prob’ly the ladies happened to have the 
most comical costumes that night, but I 


would of gave him a page to himself. 


“Is your name there?” I says to the | 


Missus. 

“O’ course not,” she says. “They wasn't 
none o’ them reporters tall enough to see us 
You got to set in a box to be mentioned.” 

“Well,” I says, “you don’t care nothin’ 
about bein’ mentioned, do you?” 

“O’ course not,” she says; but I could 
tell from how she said it that she wouldn't 
run downtown and horsewhip the editor if 
he made a mistake and printed about she 
and her costume; her costume wouldn't of 
et up all the space he had neither. 

“*How much does box seats cost?” I ast 
her. 

“About six or seven dollars,”’ she says. 

“Well,” I says, “let’s I and you show 
Hatch up.” 

“What do you mean?” she says. 

“I mean we should ought to return the 
compliment,” says I. “We should ought 
to give them a party right back.” 

“We'd be broke for six weeks,” she says. 

“Oh, we'd do it with their money like 
they done it with ours,” I says. 

“Yes,” she says; “but if you can ever 
win enough from the Hatches to buy four 
box seats to the op’ra I'd rather spend the 
money on a dress.” 

“Who said anything about four box 
seats?” I ast her. 

“You did,” she says. 

“You're delirious!” I says. ‘Two box 
seats will be a plenty.” 

“Who's to setin them?” ast the Missus 

“Who do you think?” I says. “I and 
you is to set in them.” 

“But what about the Hatches?” she 
says. 

“They'll set up where they was,” says 
I. “Hatch picked out the seats before, and 
if he hadn't of wanted that altitude he'd of 
bought somewheres else.”’ 

“Yes,” says the Missus, “but Mrs 
Hatch won't think we're very polite to 
plant our guests in the Alps and we set 
down in a box.” 

“But they won’t know where we're 
settin’,” I says. ‘“‘We'll tell them we 
couldn't get four seats together, so for them 
to set where they was the last time and 
we're goin’ elsewheres.”’ 

“It don’t seem fair,” says my wife. 

“IT should worry about bein’ fair with 
Hatch,” I says. “If he’s ever left with 
more than a dime’s worth o’ cards you got 
to look under the table for his hand.” 

“Tt don’t seem fair,” says the Missus. 

“You should worry!” I says. 

So we ast them over the followin’ night 
and it looked for a minute like we was goin’ 
to clean up. But after that one minute my 
Missus begin collectin’ pitcher cards again 
and every card Hatch drawed seemed like 
it was made to his measure. Well, sir, 
when we was through the lucky stiff was 
eight dollars to the good and Mrs. Hatch 
had about broke even. 

“Do you suppose you can get them same 
seats?” I says. 

“What seats?” says Hatch. 

“For the op’ra,” I says. 

“You won't get me to no more op'ra,” 
says Hatch. “I don’t never go to the same 
show twicet.” 

“It ain’t the same show, you goof!” I 
says. “They change the bill every day.” 

“They ain’t goin’ to change this eight- 
dollar bill o’ mine,” he says. 

“You're a fine stiff!” I says. 

“Call me anything you want to,” says 
Hatch, “‘as long as you don’t go over eight 
bucks’ worth.” 

“Jim don’t enjoy op’ra,” says Mrs. 
Hatch. 


“He don’t enjoy nothin’ that’s more | 


than a nickel,” I says. “ Bu* as long as he’s 
goin’ to welsh on us I hope he lavishes the 
eight-spot where it'll do him some good.” 

“T’ll do what I want to with it,” says 
Hatch. 

“Sure you will!” I says. “ You'll bury 
it. But what you should ought to do is 
buy two suits o’ clo’es.” 

So I went out in the kitchen and split 
a pint one way. 


But don’t think for a minute that I and 
the Missus ain’t goin’ to hear no more 
op’ra just because of a cheap stiff like him 
welshin’. I don’t have to win in no rummy 
game before I spend. 

We're goin’ next Tuesday night, I and 
the Missus, and we're goin’ to set some- 
wheres near Congress Street. The show’s 
Armour’s Do Re Me, a new one that’s bein’ 
gave for the first time. It’s prob’ly named 
after some soap. 


bet if the reporters could of saw Hatch they | 
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Hostess: “If you must know my secret, here it is.” 
“Oh, it’s Barrington Hall—”’ 
Hostess: “ Yes, and the secret of Barrington Hall is Baker-izing.”’ 
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Row at left planted in spade-dug holes — at mght in blasted holes 


“Blasting Holes for Planting 
Makes Stronger, Better Trees” 


savs Mr. George W. Brown, Mt. Cory, Ohio, owner 


: of the 19-year-old orchard shown above. “Trees 
Losi blasted holes grow faster and bear earlier than trees 
spade-dug holes Blasting breaks up the subsoil and 
permits a deeper, stronger root growth, eliminating th 
danger of the trees being blown down.”’ 
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THe No REO 4 Gilde Reader 


On the standard Reo the Fifth chassis and at pete. — Sa at ities = 
the same price as the touring car model, this Road- tga ss: “ 

ster is one of the nattiest, classiest and roomiest 

cars of this type you'll see this season. 


Note the graceful lines when the top is up—an 
effect much desired but difficult to obtain. 


In stormy weather closes in as tightly and as 
cozily as a coupé. Instantly converted into an : 
open roadster. Lots of room under rear—and fail seas Fx J 
dust-proof. Weete a 


Body is similar in design to that of the new Reo ver lee BD de es 
“Six” roadster. Seats three full-grown adults com- pone eee ters iS s 
fortably. 2 : gee ‘ 


Your local Reo dealer will give you full spec- 
ifications and show you the car. 


Reo low maintenance cost is a feature of this 


on 
model—one reason for the widespread and in- net aie we —/ i>, “ee = 
sistent demand. ig = _- ' 
Price, same as Reo the Fifth Touring Car _ 


YR aP ao 


If you were to ask us what, in our opinion, is the most vital information we 
say “How to secure one.” @ Only way is to place your order now—ifg™ 
annals of Reo—and over-demand is the normal condition with us. @ So,# 
your order must be in your local Reo dealer's hands at once. @ He has hifi s 
isn't a moment to lose. Make it a genuine order—pay him a deposit —¢ I 
you. Do that and you ‘ll be sure of your Reo. Today wont be a minute tom © 
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The Now REO "SK Reaabiter 


We Reo Folk are just a little conceited about 
this model we think it sets a new standard not 
only in value but in appearance. 


It's a genuine four-passenger roadster, too. 


Driver's seat is located several inches forward 
of the main seat. T his latter accommodates two 
liberally, and without interfering with the driver. 


Then there is an auxiliary seat which folds neatly 
under the cowl when only three are present—but 
when needed for a fourth is ready on the instant. 


We experimented with various “clover leaf” 
and other types but finally decided on this body 
as being at the same time the most comfortable, 
practical and graceful in outward appearance. 


Output of these roadster models is limited and 
demand—seems—almost unlimited. Your order 
must be in your Reo dealer's hands well in 
advance of date you want your roadster delivered. 
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“ah a, f o. b. Lansing 


» could give you about Reo cars—any model—at this time, we would 
mmediately. Demand is tremendous—unprecedented even in the 
~if you'd have your Reo when you'll want it, for early spring delivery 
s allotment and can promise you a definite date of delivery. @ There 
Ise he cannot, in fairness to his other customers, reserve a Reo for 
o soon. Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan. 
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MRS. MURPHY BREAKS IN 


(Continued from Page 13) 


News of the presentation of course was 
in the American papers. When Mrs. 
Murphy returned the Sunday supplements 
ran pictures of her in court costume. The 
whole experience gave her an enormous 
lift. She got home in the spring and when 
the English polo players came over she was 
acquainted with them. They spent a good 
deal of their leisure time at a country 
house which she took not far from Meadow- 
brook. They brought with them numbers 
of young American men. 

For a long time Theodore Mason, presi- 
dent of a large concern, had manifested a 
warm friendship for Mrs. Murphy. Her 
husband introduced him when he first 
brought her to New York. Mr. Mason had 
a wife, but she never went anywhere with 
him. As Mr. Murphy could not be induced 
to go out socially, Mrs. Murphy and Mr. 
Mason sometimes appeared at places to- 
gether. He introduced her to women and 
asked them to call. There was no diffi- 
culty in getting young men to do so. By 
early winter people were dropping in every 
day. 

Lord Algy Something came over from 
England in January and was always at the 
Murphys’. This did their cause no harm. 
He was said to be interested in Muriel. 
She did her hair high now—it had a red 
glint in it—and she smiled a conventional 
society smile. It was as if a remote wild 
creature were getting tamer and coming 
close. There was always a little reserve 
about her. 

I went to the Murphys’ often, and one 
day arrived as several guests were approv- 
ing a woman’s observation apropos of the 
detached and almost sullen-looking girl: 

“TI think it’s so foolish to send girls of 
our class to college. Now at my daughter’s 
school they give a bazaar every year and 
raise the funds to send some girl to college. 
That is so much more sensible, I feel.”’ 

The women of even the very exclusive 
circles were observing Muriel. She was so 
attractive that they thought she would 
probably make a spectacularly brilliant 
match. As for myself, I did not quite 
make her out. She was an enigma. 

Mrs. Murphy went to dances and to 
charity benefits and bowed to almost all 
of the Four Hundred. Presently she ad- 
vanced farther toward her goal. It was at 
the beginning of her fourth winter in New 
York. 

She and Muriel had passed the summer 
on their estate in the Middle West. 


The Weightingold Dinner-Dance 


Mrs. Weightingold early in the winter 
planned a function which was to set the 
whole nation talking. Her husband's name 
headed one of the most important com- 
panies in the United States. She was going 
to introduce her youngest daughter to 
society and announce the engagement of 
the elder. The girl was betrothed to a man 
holding one of the oldest peerages in 
Europe. To proclaim so large an event 
Mrs. Weightingold planned to give a dinner- 
dance. Mr. Mason, as a favor, asked her 
to invite Mrs. Murphy. The leader did so. 
Not only did she ask this rather obscure 
woman to the late party but she invited 
her to the intimate dinner as well. Mr. 
Mason was to escort her. 

Mrs. Murphy was beside herself with joy 
and anxiety. She bought everything new 
which she expected to wear. Young men 
called on her for days in advance, asking 
for dances. On the morning of the affair 
she proclaimed to me that she had had to 
divide every one of her dances. 

I remained with her nearly all day, doing 
everything possible to allay her nervous 
excitement. In the late afternoon I re- 
turned to help her dress. She had never 
looked so lovely as when she got into her 
skirts of lace and chiffon, with their vari- 
colored little French satin pipings, and her 
meager bodice, garnished with rare old lace 
set in tiny satin rosebuds. She wore her 
sixty-thousand-dollar strand of pearls. Her 
face was suffused with a soft color and lit 
with animation. She looked once again 
like a girl. 

“You will be a success!”” I clapped my 
hands in spontaneity before hecdattiabel 
shallow prettiness. 

Just then the telephone bell rang. 
Muriel’s French maid answered it. She 
ave a suppressed scream and called to 
Mrs. Murphy to come. Mrs. Murphy put 


the receiver to her ear and the next minute 
started back with a horrified exclamation. 
She staggered toward the sofa. I had 
difficulty in finding out what was the 
calamity. She did not tell me, but as if I 
knew the situation began to implore me to 
direct her what to do. Presently I discov- 
ered what had happened. Theodore Mason 
was dead. He had been found seated in his 
office chair at five o’clock, unconscious. 
Mrs. Murphy, by every law of humanity 
and convention, should not go to the féte. 
An old friend, who was to have been her 
escort forthe evening, lay dead. Two years 
of Mrs. Murphy’s work was about to be 
rendered as if it had never been! It was 
indeed a terrible situation from more points 
of view than one. I do not know when 
before in the history of our association we 
had either of us been so moved. We tried 
to collect ourselves and think what to do. 


Mrs. Murphy’s Final Triumph 


Just then the telephone bell rang. Mrs. 
Murphy answered it. When she finished 
her conversation and hung up the receiver 
it rang again. She went through prac- 
tically the same conversation. The guests 
invited to Mrs. Weightingold’s dinner were 
taking counsel with one another as to the 
course to pursue. Mr. Mason had close 
business and personal affiliations with al- 
most everyone asked. The women were 
distressed at the situation in which their 
hostess was placed. In the street, far below 
Mrs. Murphy's hotel suite, extra papers 
were proclaiming the death. Over her 
telephone wire women-were protesting in- 
dignantly that it was thoughtless of the 
family not to suppress the news until 
after this important affair. Poor Mrs. 
Weightingold, with one daughter entering 
society and another about to announce her 
engagement to a peer! The party would 
be an utter failure, but, alas, most of the 
women could not be present! Their hus- 
bands simply would not permit it. Mr. 
Murphy was away. Mrs. Murphy turned 
from the receiver with gaze leveled on mine 
Both of us had the same thought at the 
same time. She questioned with her eyes, 
and I answered: “Yes, I'd go.” 

It was a wonderful opportunity for Mrs 
Murphy to help save a situation. She was 
almost in society already, and popular with 
the young men. Strange to say, her per- 
petual amiability and vivacity had won for 
her an unexpected reputation. By New 
York society she was called witty! Mrs. 
Weightingold would appreciate having her 
there this evening. She changed her 
make-up to one that converted her into a 
ghostly, distraught whiteness, and went. 

I stayed up for late tidings. Mrs. Mur- 
phy came home at one, triumphant. “ My 
dear!’’—-she threw the words at me—‘“I 
can never reproach myself. Mrs. Weight- 
ingold came herself out into the hall to 
greet me. She was the whitest thing I ever 
saw. She kissed me on the cheeks and said: 
‘Bessie, I knew you would not fail me.’ 
It’s the first time any of the Four Hundred 
has ever called me by my first name.” 

Mrs. Murphy was in society. There was 
no doubt about that. What might have 
been an incidental triumph turned into a 
decisive victory. Mrs. Weightingold be- 
came her champion. Following the exam- 
ple of this dictator, women of the Four 
Hundred invited the newcomer to all of 
their small affairs. They said that she was 
very “‘Western.” Beside themselves, she 
was indeed unaffected in manner. They 
called, and then they got the habit of 
dropping in. The young men made fre- 
quent visits. Mrs. Murphy, who was begin- 
ning to break under her long-sustained 
effort, took unto herself some of the ad- 
vantages of invalidism. She inaugurated 
boudoir teas. Every afternoon people 
came. She received them with the regal 
graciousness, if not the wit, of Madame de 
Pompadour, as she lay on a lace-trimmed 
bed with pale-colored light down cov erings. 

Muriel came in to these teas occasionally. 
She conversed with the grandes dames and 
the young men without embarrassment 
The latter looked on her admiringly, and 
she on them quite as a matter of course 
She was rather thought to be engaged to 
Lord Algy. Her mother kept giving the 
impression that he was coming over to see 
them again. As for the American youths, 
Muriel certainly seemed not to prefer one 
to another. She passed most of her hours 
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I knew about in the drawing-room, 
chatting with girls on subjects dealing with 
dear knows what. She went about with 
girls a great deal; always, of course, at- 
tended by her maid, and in her own motor 
with her own chauffeur. She never went 
even to the elevator unattended. Even 
after she had begun going to a fashionable 
New York school she appeared to have at 
investigative mind. She had been inter 
ested in public affairs, civic and social. I 
could not tell what interested her now. | 
was a little disappointed in Muriel. She 
did not seem to me to be holding up her 
own brilliant and clear-cut personality 
She was getting a little affected. It 
difficult to associate with artificiality per 
petually without assuming its airs 

Still, if not entire ly simple, she was as 
yet very much of a child at heart. Ops 
afternoon, when four men and myself wer 
sitting with Mrs. Murphy, she came i: 
She was very much excited about the way 
her horse was being managed in the horse 
shows, and she told her mother she wanted 
a jockey. Mrs. Murphy promised her one 
Indeed, the older woman was delighted wit! 
the incident; she welcomed any occasior 
that allowed her to make a display of 
expenditure. 

Muriel had on her wraps, and she met 
tioned where she was going. Her maid wa 
to take her in the motor to the residence of 
one of her smart girl friends. 

“Have you any money, dear’ 
Mrs. Murphy. 

“No,” answered Muriel, “and I nee 
some.” 

“How much?” inquired her mother 

‘A dollar.”” Muriel named the im 
gravely. 

Everybody laughed, and Mrs. Murphy 
said: “‘Oh, you are such a dear child; take 
ten. She hasn't the slightest idea about 
money.” Then she added: “Darling, 
mother’s going out in her motor at five 
thirty. Why don’t you let me meet you 
and we'll go to Mrs. Snobsworthy’s for 
little of her dance before dinner?” 

Muriel stamped her foot and acted a 
quite irritated. “Oh, mother, I can't be 


»” asked 


forever wasting my time on such fool 
things!” 

Everybody laughed again, and Mrs 
Murphy giggled. ‘‘She does amuse me,” she 
commented; “she’s such a child.’ Insig 


nificant little incident, without particular 
value philosophically and of no bearing or 
the story. And yet as I sat there, watching 
them all laugh at the mere surface funni 
ness of it, I thought how very little those 
two human beings understood each other, in 
spite of the fact that one of them had given 
life to the other. I am sure I did not under 
stand the girl. She was conventional and 
rebellious by turns, 


The One Happy Period 


Mrs. Murphy soon discovered that she 
must have not only a town house and a 
country house but also a place for spending 
the autumns and a modest little retreat 
costing not over a hundred thousand dol- 
lars in investment and twenty thousand 
dollars a year for upkeep, in which to se- 
clude oneself for a few weeks yearly while 
the spring marches up the land. She had 
taken a place for the summer, on the 
chance that Lord Algy might come there. 
The rental was six thousand dollars for two 
months. The rental for their hotel suite, 
pending such time as they should establish 
themselves in permanent quarters, was 
twenty thousand dollars a year. Mrs. 
Murphy’s costuming alone cost not less 
than thirty thousand dollars. The daily 
hospitality which she dispensed at her 
boudoir teas ran close on to eight thousand 
dollars a year. There was a perpetual 
stream of servants flowing into the rooms. 
Each guest ordered exactly what he wished 

Mrs. Murphy, for one period in her life, 
was, I suppose, entirely happy. Her bou- 
doir teas brought her more real enjoy- 
ment than she had ever before known. I 
went round to see her sometimes in the 
mornings. She lay in bed, as Mrs. Trotter, 
Jr., used to do, but the activities round her 


| exceeded any flurry that ever stirred in the 


Middle Western boudoir. There were al- 


| ways one hotel maid and two private French 
| maids diligently clearing away confusion 


There was a secretary, whose chief business 
was to make out checks. There were two 
dogs to dispense hospitality and demand 
attention. There were packages arriving 
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every fifteen minutes, and the telephone | 


iorever rang. 
Conctuded on Page 44 
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Fisk Preparedness is due not alone to this general 
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a ted and the goods manufactured. 
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(Concluded from Page 41 

At any rate, she made the teas even more 
attractive than they had been. Greater 
numbers of young men came to them than 
ever before. The hostess was almost in- 
toxicated with the exhilaration of life. 
Lord Algy had written that he was arriving 
in the fall. Mrs. Murphy was hinting at 
the engagement and planning an announce- 
ment dinner like Mrs. Weightingold’s. She 
had little paroxysms of fear at times that 
somebody might die on the great day. Her 
ambition was all but realized. 

Mrs. Murphy prolonged her stay in 
town until late spring and then to early 
summer. She went to garden parties like 
those in England, where the men wore high 
hats and low collars. They stuck out their 
chins and assumed an expression indicative 
that they had never entertained a thought. 
Muriel was a frequent companion of her 
mother. Mrs. Murphy kept saying signifi- 
cantly: “‘It is probably the last year I shall 
ever have her with me here in America and 
I cannot bear to break up our pleasant 
family life. Mr. Murphy can’t go away.” 

At length she did succeed in departing 
for the family place in the Middle West. 

In the fall she returned for her great year. 
War had been declared, but nevertheless 
Lord Algy came over. The Murphys enter- 
tained him at their hotel. He kept saying 
that he was going home to fight; still, he 
seemed to imply that he wished first to 
marry Muriel. He was a nice, inefficient- 
looking young fellow himself, and he had an 
American friend who was a magnificent 
specimen of a slender, strong man. His 
name was Tom Wellington, and he was 
about thirty-three years old. 

Mother and daughter, with their two 
young aristocrats, went round together a 
great deal. Muriel seemed to acquiesce as 
tamely as a dove to her young lord’s em- 
bracing glances. Mrs. Murphy had her list 
all made out for the announcement dinner 
and notified her husband that he simply had 
to be present. She thought that it would 
come in about two weeks from a certain 
day, the event of which I shall outline. 

It was two o'clock in the afternoon. 
Muriel came to her mother’s room and 
said she was going in her motor to Irene 
Potsworth’s. The two with their maids 
would attend dancing school, and continue 
thence to the Plaza for tea. 

“Why don’t you let me stop for you, 
darling, and we'll go in your motor to the 
Preston’s tea dance? Lord Algy will come,” 
her mother suggested. Lord Algy and his 
friend were off somewhere in the early after- 
noon. 

Muriel agreed to this, and departed. 

At five o’clock Mrs. Murphy returned to 
the hotel without attending the party. 
She said in mystification: “‘ Muriel was not 
at the hotel. I had to walk home. Mrs. 
Watson dropped me at the Plaza in her 
motor, and | expected to find Muriel with 
hers.” Mrs. Murphy was troubled. 

“She'll be along all right,’”’ I answered; 
and indeed presently she arrived. She 
came in with chin uplifted. We knew that 
something had come to pass. She did not 
keep us waiting. 

“I’m married,” she announced. 

Mrs. Murphy looked almost pleased, in 
spite of the fact that it meant the sacrifice 
of her dinner dance. That could come any- 
way when the young people returned from 
their honeymoon. She started toward her 
daughter. Muriel warded her off with 
words: 

“*T was married at three o’clock.”’ 
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I could hear our hearts beating thickly. 
I was afraid. Mrs. Murphy’s face took on 
a look of apprehension. She reached her 
arm toward the foot of the brass bed for 
support. Muriel did not seem to notice her. 
She stood in the middle of the room, tall, 
magnificent and alone: 

“*My husband is father’s secretary.” 

In the silence that followed it seemed 
terribly true. Why had we not always 
known it? How could we ever have ex- 
pected anything else? Had not every hint 
of her youth and her rebellious young 
womanhood prepared us for it? She was no 
daughter of the drawing-rooms—I had 
always said it. This unheeded secretary 
was a young man withafuture. I had heard 
things about his progress from year to year. 
In vacations he had taken special courses 
He was going to lay out cities! He had the 
chance to make for himself a very unusual 
career. 

But there was no use in trying to tell 
this to Mrs. Murphy now. The papers in 
the street below were proclaiming that it 
was a mésalliance. This was one of the two 
misdeeds which the smart set would not 
countenance. Mrs. Murphy said some- 
thing about an annulment almost before 
the word “ marriage’’ had been pronounced 
Still, she realized that the mere mentior 
of it was futile. Muriel was a determined 
young woman and she was over twenty-one. 

Mrs. Murphy was never one to waste 
much time in vain recriminations. She said 
she would like her motor. Her heart and 
mind turned to Mr. Murphy. She would 
drive downtown to him. I telephoned for 
the machine and gave her the reply from 
the garage. Mr. Murphy had it. 

I turned to Mrs. Murphy. She was sit 
ting on the bed where she had received at 
her boudoir teas. Her cheeks were betwee: 
her hands and she looked terribly old. It 
came over me that she must be forty-eight 
All of her belated girlishness was now for 
ever gone. 

Muriel stood tall and unyielding in the 
middle of the room. 

“Will you receive Will, mamma? He i 
down in the corridor.” 

Mrs. Murphy evidently reflected that 
she might as well. Her expression softened 
for a moment. Then she said decidedly 
“No!” She could not go so against her 
nature, although she knew, even as I did, 
that her course was run. 

England, her ultimate goal, lay bleeding 
in war, and her daughter was married. 
Even with peace restored she could never 
lift up her head in Europe. Her achieve- 
ments seemed to offer her no sustaining 
consolation or hope. Every one of them 
had been a step in taking her away farther 
from human things. Every one had carried 
its own reward of a vapid triumph and 
nothing more. 

She was married to a big man, but was 
without a husband. As a sum total of 
service to mankind she had borne one 
beautiful daughter, and now this daughter 
was rendering her own service to mankind. 
She married for love a stalwart young man 
Mrs. Murphy had taken such a one in her 
youth, and then had devoted herself to 
directing the line toward decadence. Muriel! 
had rescued it, however. She was helping to 
preserve the virility of America. 

Looking far below at the crowds from her 
hotel window, Mrs. Murphy could not see 
that life offered her any particular rewards 
for her long toil. 


(THE END 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


(Continued from Page 27 


and I saw it was full of gold and silver. 
Just then somebody took me by the shoul- 
der and shook me and said: ‘You leave 
that alone! That’s mine!’ And that’s when 
I woke up and found you were shaking me. 
Now wasn’t that a crazy thing to dream? 
Bah!” says he. ‘ Dreams are foolish. I tell 
you there’s nothing in dreams.” 

Jack got right up and started off. ‘‘Good- 
by,” says he. “I’ve got to be going.” He 
walked a ways, and then went back to the 
man on the bench, who was dozing again. 
“* Look here,”’ says he—“‘ about that dream: 
Had you ever seen a house like it before, 
with a little tower on the roof?’’ The other 
man yawned and shook his head. ‘And 
what kind of a dog was it, the one with the 
three legs?”’ asked Jack 

“Collie,” said the other man, more 
asleep than awake. 


“Thanks,” said Jack, “and good-by 
again. I've got to be going.” 

He started home that night, begging his 
meals on the way and sleeping wherever he 
could. New Haven, Hartford, Willimantic, 
Canterbury and then up here; that’s how 
he came, and it took him seven days. On 
the way he tried to figure out why they’d 
made him wait three years before they told 
him. But he couldn’t tell and neither could 
I. Maybe they were trying him, and maybe 
they wanted to give Frank Warren another 
chance. Anyhow, Jack came home. He got 
here about noon, just after I’d started for 
Plainfield with a wagonload of peaches, and 
I'd taken Shep on the wagon for company. 
To tell you the truth, I never expected to 
see Jack again, not after that last postcard 
he sent me. Well, sir, when he saw there 
was nobody home he borrowed a shovel 
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and pick from that tool house you see over 
there, and up the hili he went and began to 
dig under the old apple tree that stood in 
front of The Lighthouse. 


Vv 


OUNG man—continued the old woman 
if you've never dug a deep hole in 
stony ground you've no idea of the work it 
is, especially when you're digging among 
roots of a tree that’s two hundred years old. 
Jack had been digging away about two 
hours when Deacon Bamford comes by 
with his wife. Course they stopped and 
wanted to know how he was and what he 
was doing, and one word led to another 
They were still a-talking when Ebner Bit- 
good come along in his Concord runabout, 
and he'd barely stopped when another 
buggy cores along with Irving Darbie in it 
an’ his eldest daughter. 

“Looks as if there’s been a wedding,” 
says Jack, naturally wondering what all 
these rigs meant. 

‘There sure has,” says Ebner Bitgood. 

* Anybody I know?” asks Jack. 

“Frank Warren and Molly Deane,” says 
Irving Darbie without thinking. 

““What you calc’late to find when you get 


through digging, Jack?” says Ebner Bit- 

good; but they say Jack kept his back 

turned on ’em and went on digging 
“Looking for a pot of money?” says 


Deacon Bamford. 


“No telling,” says Jack, and he went on 


digging. But by that time he had turned 
part way round, kind of ashamed — he told 
me—for keeping his back turned on ‘em so 


long. They watched him dig a while and 
saw it was a long, slow job; and what with 
curiosity to see the end of it, and what with 
knowing he’d have to go at milking time 
and maybe miss something worth seeing, 
Ebner Bitgood couldn’t stand it any longer. 
He took off his coat and jumped down in 
the hole. 

“Give me the pick,” says he 

“Ebner,” says Jack, “if you're helping 
me out of neighborliness, I'm much obliged 
and have done the same for you many a 
time. But remember: Whatever I find be- 
neath this tree belongs to me and nobody 
else.”’ 

*“Jack,”’ says Ebner, “you needn't have 
said that to me. What a man digs up on 
his own land belongs to him.”’ They shook 
hands, man and man, and worked like a 
pair of beavers. 

Deacon Bamford, he watches for a while, 
and then he drives down the hill as fast as 
he darest. Pretty soon he comes back with 
another pick and shovel and an ax, and he 
an’ Irving Darbie begin digging too. 

“Where d’you think it is, Jack?” 
Ebner Bitgood. 

“If it’s anywhere,” says Jack, “ 
square under the tree.” 

**Money?” whispers the deacor 

“Gold,” whispers Jack. 

They went at it harder than ever then, 
digging dirt and taking out rocks and chop- 


says 


it’s right 


ping roots. Long toward half past four 
they started lopping off the last root and 
the tree began to bend. Pretty soon it 


tilted right over with its roots held out 
over the hole like a big, gnarled hand. Yes, 
sir, that’s just what it looked like—a big, 
gnarled hand. There had been five main 
roots that they'd cut off, and when the tree 
fell over by the side of the hole the stumps 
of those roots looked for all the world like 
four great fingers and a thumb. 

While they worked they talked. 

“Pretty old tree,’ says Deacon Bam- 
ford. 

“Oldest apple tree in these parts,” says 
Ebner Bitgood. “They say it was planted 
by the first Warren, and when he built this 
house there warn’t another house within 
twenty miles.” 


“Old Cap'n Warren?” says Irving 
Darbie. 
“Yes, sir, old Cap'n Warren. Settled 


here in sixteen hundred and something.” 

“I’ve heard my grandfather say he was 
a pirate.” 

“So I’ve heard. Wore a cocked hat and 
carried a red scar on his face. But those 
old folks told funny tales.” 

“Frank Warren’s the only 
guess.” 

“Yes, sir. He—listen! 

They might well listen. 


one left, I 


Jack’s pick had 


hit something hollow. They shoveled 
away od all they were worth, and after a 
while they came to the top of a cedar chest 


that was rotten with age. It was bounded 
with iron that had rusted through in places, 
and when Jack put the point of his pick 
under the hinges the top came right off. 
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The box was stuffed with moldy old 
leather bags. Jack opened his knife and 
made a slit down one of the bags. It was 
full of gold coins, most of ‘em about as 
big as a five-dollar goldpiec e, some of ‘em 
English and some of ‘em French, but most 
of ‘em Spanish. 

And packed in and out of the leather 
bags were skeins and braids of hair 


vi 
HEY were stil! staring at each other 
concluded the old woman— when they 


heard a rig turn in the yard. It was Frank 
Warren taking his bride home, and do you 
know what had made him late? He'd beer 
taking his own mother to the poorhouse! 
Oh, mean—pizen mean—you'd better be 
lieve he was! “‘Can’t have two women in 
one house,” he'd said; ‘“‘and I haven't been 
paying taxes all these years for nothing.” 

So he'd left his bride at the minister's 
while he took his mother to the town farm 
Nobody knew where he'd took her till later 
The superintendent was out, so Frank had 
just left his mother on the porch and come 
away, and told her he'd send her some 
clothes round the next day—left her in a 
chair there, and she too feeble to get up and 
follow him. Coming home, he'd told his 
bride what he’d done, and if she ever had 
a spark of love for him it died out then and 
there. They say that when Frank Warren 
turned in at The Lighthouse, curious to see 
what was going on, his bride was pale as a 
sheet and was sitting as far away from him 
as ever she could get. 

Frank stopped his horse and got out and 
climbed up on the bank of dirt that had 
been thrown up round the hole. And there 
he stood, looking down in the hole at that 
cedar chest full of money. And there on 
the other side were the roots of that old 
apple tree like a big, gnarled hi: and held out 
against him as if it was saying: “‘ This far 
you have gone, Frank Warren, but no far- 
ther!” 

“What you got down there?” he shouts. 

“What's it look like?” Jack shouted 
back, and they say his voice trembled and 
he began to tremble too. 

“Looks like something that belongs to 
me!” shouted Frank Warren in his big, 
bossy way. 

“Well, you come down and git it—if you 
can!” shouts Jack, and he put his hands on 
his pick handle while Ebner Bitgood and 
Deacon Bamford tried to calm him 

“Don’t you put yourself out, my 
says the deacon. 

“This money’s yours, Jack,” 
“‘and we'll see you get it.” 

Frank Warren probably heard this. 
Anyway he started down into the hole 
But the dirt he was standing on was full of 
little rocks and began to alip under his feet, 
and first thing they knew Frank Warren 
pitched forward, head first, and his neck 

caught in a crotch between the roots of 
that tree—the same tree his forebear had 
planted two hundred years before to mark 
the place where the money was buried 

And there he swung over the hole, 
neck broke the same as I might break this 
twig—and here’s your friend come back 
with the gasoline. Remember now, you go 
back up this hill and take the road right 
opposite The Lighthouse. After that it's 
a straight ride to Willimantic. You can't 
miss it. 


boy,” 


says Ebner, 


his 


vir 
ALFWAY up the hill I met 


a rig com- 


ing down. I stopped the car, my 
cousin looking at me in surprise. 
“Can you tell me if there’s a family 


round here named Warren?” I asked the 
old man in the rig. 

“Used to be,” he said. “Lived a good 
many years in that house top of the hill.” 

Last one was Frank Warren?” I asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“Died of consumption?” 

“No, sir, died of a broken neck.” 
old man gave me a hard, bright look, 
minding me of an eagle with its head on one 
side. 

‘Happened the day after he was 
ried, didn’t it?” I persisted. 

“No, sir, happened the same day.” 

“Jack Bates married his widow?” 

“He did.” 

“They live round here? 

“No, sir, they moved to California soon 
after they were married.” 

I went on up the hill, 
I turned to take the Willimantic road I 
stopped to look at The Lighthouse. In 
front of the house weeds were growing out 
of a pit; and by the side of the pit was the 
rotting trunk of an old apple tree. 
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The Stewart Phonograph will No other phonograph gives 


soon be in the homes of millions. 


It places within the reach 
of all, the latest and most up- 
to-date phonograph. 


It is the most compact 
phonograph on the market. Its 
construction is all metal—beau- 
tifully finished in black and 
nickel. It will harmonize with 
the furnishings of the finest 
homes. 


It plays disc records of all 
sizes—the largest and the 
smallest. 


a finer or truer reproduction. 
It is natural, clear, and beautiful. 


It reproduces violin, band, 
organ, operatic or any popular 
selection with rich, perfect tones. 
No phonograph plays more life- 
like vocal or instrumental music. 

The Stewart Phonograph 
brings to every home—yours— 
the opportunity to enjoy the 
best of the world’s finest music 
at a price every family can 


afford. 





At Last! A Beautiful, Practical 
Phonograph at $5—A Price 
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Every Family Can Afford 


The Stewart is the phonograph 
the whole world has been waiting 


for. 


Its introduction marks a new era 


in the history of music. 


A practical phonograph at $5 is 
the achievement of the century. 


friends in. 


Think what bully good times 
you can have with the Stewart 
Phonograph. Gather the family to- 
gether every evening. 


First play the latest catchy one- 
step. Then a thrilling march. 


the Stewart is an ornament to the 
finest home. 


The Stewart Phonograph com- 
bines the latest and most improved 
features of phonograph construction. 


Invite your 


The motor is built to last for 


years. 


Fol- 


This gives to millions of people 
the first opportunity to hear and 
enjoy all of the world’s best music 
in their own homes. 

It plays all records—the highest 
priced and the lowest priced—six 
inch, ten inch and twelve inch sizes. 

Its reproduction is life-like, nat- 
ural, beautiful, melodious and rich. 

Play one in the same room with 
any other phonograph, and we defy 
anyone to tell the difference in the 
quality of music reproduced. 

With equal clearness and perfect 
reproduction the Stewart plays all 
famous operas; all the latest “‘rags’’; 
all the humorous entertaining pieces; 
all the monologues; all the fine tenor, 
baritone and soprano selections; all 


low this up with some great operatic 
selection. Then a snappy fox trot. 
You can have parties and dances to 
your heart’s content. 

All for the modest sum of $5! 

The Stewart Phonograph gives 
you what you've longed for—a 
beautiful, practical phonograph, at 
a price well within the means of 
everyone. 

It places within the reach of all— 
fun, education, entertainment and 
enjoyment that heretofore many 
have not been able to afford. 


The Stewart Phonograph is new 
in design. Cylindrically shaped, 
beautifully proportioned, finished in 
dull black lacquer, the tone arm and 


It is equal in design, workman- 
ship and quality to motors used in 
higher priced phonographs. It will 
play two records with one winding. 


It is well balanced and can be 
quickly wound with little effort. It 
is controlled by a novel brake located 
in a most convenient position. The 
speed control is the most quickly 
operated of any on the market. It 
responds to the slightest touch. 


Do not wait another day. Order 
a Stewart Phonograph at once and 
make up for all the fun and good 
times that you have missed. 


If your dealer cannot supply you 
we will ship direct—shipping charges 





the great thrilling band pieces. 


Stewart — A Famous Name 


The name Stewart is already famous 
throughout the entire civilized world. 
Nearly every automobile is equipped 
with one or more Stewart products— 
the Stewart Speedometer, Stewart 
Vacuum System, Stewart Warning 
Signal, etc. 

Stewart products are built by the 


largest manufacturers of automobile 
accessories in the world. Ninety-five 
per cent. of all automobiles are equipped 
with Stewart products and we sin 
cerely believe that in a very short time 
ninety-five per cent. of all the American 
homes will be enjoying a Stewart 
Phonograph. 


Dealers Attention! 


To Phonograph, Music, Dry Goods, Hardware, 
Drug Dealers and Novelty Stores 


Here is a wonderful opportunity. 

The market for this $5 phonograph 
is unlimited. Millions of people will 
want this instrument right away. 

We are making dealers a most at- 
tractive proposition which will make 
them a lot of money quick. Write at 
once. 


We want dealers of all kinds in every 
city and town in the country to sell 
Stewart Phonographs. 

No matter how small or how large 
your business, if you do a retail business 
of any kind, you can handle this new 
phonograph to advantage. 

Remember —a very attractive propo 
sition to those who write immediately. 


trimmings in highly polished nickel, 


prepaid. Use the coupon below. 


Use this coupon or write a letter 
eae a 


he 


Coupon for Order 
30 Days’ Trial 


The Stewart Phonograph Corporation 
323-333 Wells Street 
Chicago, Illinois. 


| Gentlemen 
| Enclosed please find $5 (currency, check, draft 
or money order) for which please ship me one Stewart 
| Phonograph immediately (shipping charges prepaid) 
It is understood that if I am not satisfied with 
| the phonograph at the end of thirty days I can 
| return it (shipping charges collect) and get my 
| money back immediately 


Name 


Street Address 


City State 


The Stewart Phonograph Corporation, 323-325-327-331-333 Wells Street 
Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
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“Pll never let go of Campbell's!” 


Of course not. 
tection. 


Campbell’s is an inside pro- 


Umbrellas and over-shoes are all right, but 
what you need most of all to fight the ele- 
ments is the warm-blooded vigorous health 


which comes from good food and good diges- 


tion. And right here is where you want 


Campbell’s Ox Tail Soup 


Rich with nourishment and delicious in fla- 
vor, this popular Campbell “kind” is the very 
best sort of a foundation for building up 
strength and vitality. 

We use for this soup selected ox tails of 
medium size —the best size for making soup. 
And we prepare them as carefully and daintily 
as it could be done in your own home kitchen. 

‘The meaty marrow sliced joints are combined 
with diced carrots and yellow turnips, barley, 
celery and parsley in a purée made from whole 
tomatoes, and flavored with adry Spanish sherry 


which we import especially for this purpose. 


Order a few cans of this whole- = 


some soup from your grocer. Try it 
for dinner today, and see if it isn’t 
one of the most delightful and sat- 
isfying dishes you ever tasted. 
Your money back if not satisfied. 
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PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Also our natural resources of every kind 
are many times greater than those of all the 
countries of Europe combined, exclusive of 
Russia. Still, with all these immense ad- 
vantages we too have slums in our cities; 
we too have a large and growing army of 
unemployed; we too have widespread and 
increasing poverty as a dark background 
to vast and ever-swelling fortunes; and 
worst of all, we have periods of business 
depression such as are never felt by the 
business men of France, Germany, Switzer- 


| land or Canada. 


Does it not seem then that the ragged 
economic life of the masses, linked arm in 
arm with the enormous riches of the few, 
which prevail in some countries, as against 
a more general distribution of wealth, 
better living of the people and a larger gen- 


| eral contentment enjoyed in other coun- 


tries, is not due to democracy on the 
one hand or autocracy on the other hand? 
Since the same good developments are seen 
both in countries that are said to be auto- 
cratic and in those that are democratic, 
while the same bad developments are ob- 
served in both autocratic and democratic 
countries, does it not appear that forms of 
government have been given too much 
weight in our analysis of the economic and 
social progress of peoples? 

What then is the cause of these antipodal 
conditions of the people in various coun- 
tries? Is it not to be found in different 
theories of life, and opposite practices, 
growing out of those antagonistic theo- 


| ries? Is it not at bottom a difference in 


social and industrial ideals? If so, can we 


| rationally expect to achieve first-class and 


lasting preparedness for war except upon 


| a basis of methods of life which will work 


out the problems of peace with equal effi- 
ciency? 

Is not any worth-while preparation for 
war only a phase, an incident, a by-product 


| of a fundamental state of mind which at- 


tacks and masters the ordinary work of 
normal times in patient and thoroughgoing 
fashion? And is not such mental, moral and 
physical discipline just what we need more 
than any other thing? Even in the military 
view must we not acquire these foundation 
habits of careful and ultimate thinking and 
acting? 

Of course we cannot put off getting 
ready for war, in case we decide upon pre- 
paredness at all, until we have built up 
solider and steadier economic, social and 
individual views of conduct and of life, for 
that will take a generation or two. Doubt- 
less military training would help it along if, 
as ought to be the case, such service in- 
cludes the learning of various trades and 
instruction in other useful pursuits, as well 
as that priceless discipline which teaches 
respect for authority—set up by our own 
votes; obedience to law—made by our 
own suffrages; and, above all, harmonious 
coéperation with others, which unites the 
strength of all to a common end for the 
good of all. 


An American Weakness 


But the point which I seek to make, and 
which I am using our loose thinking on 
military preparedness in order to make, is 
that, not only for the purposes of war but 
also and much more for the purposes of 
peace, we Americans must acquire a philos- 
ophy of everyday existence, the practice of 
which will enable us to get more out of life 
than we now get—more happiness, more 
contentment, and more of all those things 
which come of doing good and lasting work 
for good and lasting purposes. 

Perhaps we shall be irritated by this 
proposal. For it does not promise instant 
results and is not definite in the sense of 
tangible products instantaneously turned 
out. But is not this very objection a con- 
clusive argument that we should—nay, 
must—adopt these far-reaching if slow- 
working ideals? Our second President, 
John Adams, observed that, even at the 
very beginning of our government, our 
people were more interested in a quick deci- 
sion than in a sound one. All will agree 
that such a disposition was not entirely 
wise. 

But have we greatly improved in that 
respect? Are not most of us more attracted 
by extreme, positive, emphatic statements, 
quickly spoken, than by more cautious and 
thoughtful opinions stated guardedly and 
in less haste? Are we not more disposed to 


listen to picturesque epithet than to heed 
patient reasoning, more influenced by 
catchwords than by argument? And is all 
this sensible? Does it denote a healthy 
state of mind? Is that drum-thumping 
knack of getting on the front page of news- 
papers the test of wisdom? If so, sensa- 
tionalism is statesmanship. But is it? 
And what of the popular mental and moral 
condition that demands a fresh thrill every 
morning? 

Is it not possible that we have fed our- 
selves on extremes in thought and action 
until the normal is distasteful to us? And 
is this propensity for epithets, catchwords, 
exaggerated speech and hair-trigger action 
as productive of getting the truth and do- 
ing the right thing about it as argument, 
aot moderation and patient research 
would | 

It is, > course, hard to bring to our minds 
that we might better ourselves in any re- 
spect or that we need to change or improve 
anything. It is an unwelcome task to 
attempt to do so. For we are much like 
a spoiled child on whom wealth has been 
lavished so freely and who has had his 
own way for so long a time, that he will 
listen to no facts if they are uncomfortable. 


The Road to Lasting Success 


One hundred and twenty-five years of 
Fourth of July speeches, the tone of which 
was fixed, as all students know, by the 
effect of the French Revolution on Amer- 
ican thought, and our “ patriotic” literature 
flowing from the same origin, have had 
much to do with this. At any rate, we are 
quite sure that our methods cannot be 
improved; and, at the very least, if we 
admit that anything ought to be done we 
wish it done right away. Our general feel- 
ing was well stated two or three years ago 
by an eminent public man when he re- 
marked that “This country is a hell of a 
success.” 

Let us concede this, for it is not the part 
of prudence to argue with our vanity. But 
can we not make it much more of a success 
than this optimistic gentleman announced 
that it is? If so, how shall we go about it? 
Certainly not by a neurotic hop-skip-and- 
jump process of touching up this, that and 
the other thing that for the moment catches 
our eye, like a fluttering housewife dusting 
a table and windowpane while the bread 
burns in the oven. Not by working our- 
selves into a fever over some reform, which 
we forget all about after our first burst of 
energy and let things go on as before. In- 
deed, it is not certain that our sudden frenzy 
for military preparedness will not languish 
and die with the flames of the world war that 
produced our militant passion. 

How often have we seen the luckless man 
who happened to be the machine mayor of 
a city at a particular psychological moment 
hurled out of power and disgraced by an 
enraged populace bent on cleaning up the 
town, who, their ballots of vengeance cast, 
suffered from civic weariness and reform 
forgetfulness while the machine resumed 
its business as usual. Our recent experience 
in a broader field is dotted with instances 
of reform crusades which subside and melt 
away beneath the hot sun of the sustained 
effort. So it is not at all certain that, even 
if the present Congress passed a law for an 
adequate army and everybody thronged to 
enlist, we should not be bored with it by 
next year’s maneuvers. 

We ought not to decide upon a military 
policy unless we have thought it out care- 
fully and have reached the solid and 
permanent conclusion that it is absolutely 
necessary for our welfare and safety; and 
then we ought to stick to it and keep at it 
until we have the very best army and navy 
we are capable of forming, with the requi- 
site ammunition, equipment and transpor- 
tation facilities. 

If we merely take it up in the “hurrah- 
boys” spirit and then drop it in a year or 
two, we shall have wasted in the spurt 
hundreds of millions of dollars, an immense 
amount of energy, and, worst of all, have 
confirmed ourselves in the habit of slattern 
and hasty thinking and impulsive and 
fruitless acting. If such be our conduct 
we shall be no better prepared for war—or 
peace—ten years from now than we are 
to-day. 

Already there are signs that the question 
of military preparedness is to be made a 

“paramount issue” and not a national 
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policy. If so, it is reasonably certain to be 
supplanted by another “ paramount issue" 
at the very next election, which will mean 
that nothing at all has been determined 
For it appears not to be our way perma- 
nently to settle an issue by adopting a pol 
icy except when, rarely, economic necessity 
compels us to do so; but to employ each 
“paramount issue” as a sort of anodyne 
for the “paramount issue” with which we 
overstimulated ourselves at the preceding 
election. All of us remember several * par- 
amount issues’’ promptly crowded from our 
minds by new “paramount issues.” 

Suppose preparedness is the “‘ paramount 
issue”’ of the coming campaign and those 
who advocate it win or lose; and suppose 
that prohibition should be the “ paramount 
issue” at the next election after this. In 
that case it is likely that if “‘ preparedness” 
loses this year it will be entirely forgotten 
two or four years hence in our excitement 
for or against prohibition; and if “pre- 
paredness”’ wins this year still the same 
result is probable and the Sixty-fifth or 
Sixty-sixth Congress would drop the extra 
military appropriation, because the coun- 
try would become tired of it and suddenly 
obsessed of economy. Our ancient friend, 
Economy—not real economy, but the 
stump speakers’ economy —always may be 
relied upon to relieve us when we weary of 
any “issue.” 

Does not this shiftlessness, this whimsi 
cal and inconsistent thinking, this battle- 
dore and shuttlecock acting, so conspicuous 
in large public affairs, manifest itself all 
round us in the smaller things of daily life? 


| Take two or three examples, to which each 


reader will be able to add others from his 


| own observations: 


In a supposedly well-managed town, lo 
cated in what is reputed to be the best- 
governed section of the country, there was 
last year, close by the residences, an im- 
mense open sink into which sewage flowed 
and collected to the depth of many feet 
From this flies and mosquitoes carried dis 
ease germs. Nothing had been done about 
it because citizens had not thought enough 
on the subject to act with power and unity. 
They lacked civic energy and codrdination 
Desultory complaints had been made; but 
these came to nothing because the owners of 
property adjacent to this pit of sickness were 
“strong” with the local political organiza 
tion and did not want to bear the expens« 
of cleaning up. 


The Cheapness of Life 


Or take so simple a necessity of life as 
fuel. All who have traveled a little over 
our country are acquainted with many 
spots where enovgh timber every year falls 
to the ground or is ripe enough for cutting 
to supply firewood for the whole com 
munity. Yet in general not a stick of it is 
touched even by the owner, who prefers t 
buy coal or wood already sawed, split and 
brought to his door. 

The other day a dependable journal in 
one of our great cities contained several 
columns of the results of its investigation 
of deaths from careless automobile driving 
The total was shocking. This investigatio 


proves that if the proportion is kept uy 
throughout the country more Americans 
are destroyed every month by our owr 


criminal negligence than were lost on all 
ships of belligerent nations on which our 
citizens took passage the Europea: 
war began. Yet it is safe to surmise that 
those who read the account in the paper 
forgot about it the next day and that no 
practical and permanent measures will be 
taken to stop it. 

While at the pier in Chicago, a great lak« 
steamer capsized and hundreds of innocent 
men, women and children were drowned, 
not many months ago. But our excitement 
died out in a week or two. Not a year 
passes that news of a mine accident, killing 
a few score or a hundred miners, does not 
adorn the valuable space of our new spapers 
for a day—only to be forgotten the next 

Still another example is the killing of 
children— and much worse, their mental and 
physical ruin—in our factories, mills, mines 
and sweatshops. This peculiarly cold 
blooded destruction of human life and cyni 
cal creation of degeneracy is well known 
But we will not pass a national law to stop 
it. Yet many want to go to war because a 
few of our citizens needlessly risked them 
selves on ammunition ships during a re 
morseless war among foreign nations, when 
they could have gone on neutral vessels 
even on American ships from and to the 
same ports in perfect safety. 


since 
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End Excess Bicycle Expense 


Before we standardized the quality, the pric eand the guarantee of 
the Blue Streak, the bicycle tire market knew no such system 

There were—and there are now—hundreds of brands selling 
from $3 to $5 per tire and even more. 

The brands are changed fre quently. Perhaps you cannot buy 

the same one twice. 

Now, so far as Goodyear is concerned, that is ended 

We have standardized the brand it 

Streak Non-Skid, the best 

offered. 

We have standardized the price—it Is $2 

We have standardized the guarantee 
new tire free if the tire is defective 

More than 7000 dealers handle Goodyear Blue Streaks 
can get these tires anywhere. 

Ask for them f 


Insist, if 
some Goo lyear Blue Streak 


Blue 
that 


is the Goodyear 


tire value, we believe is 
50 each, everywhere 


it provides you with a 
You 


See that you get the hand 
And never pay more than the 


necessary. 
Blue Streak price for a bicycle tire 


You can always tell the Goodyear by its beautiful white tread 
with the Blue Streak on each side 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
OOD VYEAR 
A KR ON 


Bicycle Tires 






































Get this 
Book 


It tells you 
just how to 
paint, var- 
nish, stain or 
enamel all 
these sur- 
faces: 


Automobiles 

Baby Cerriages, 
Bath-Tabe, . 
Benches, Blinds, Boats, 
Roilers, Brass, Bookcases, 
Brick, Buggies 

Canvas Wall Coverings, 
Carriages, Ceilings, 
Chaire, Chandeliers, 
Chicken-Houses, Chim- 
neys, Clothes Posts, Con- 
erete, Cora-Cribs, Cap- 
boards. 

Desks, Dog Kennels, 
Doors 

Fabrics, Farm Machinery, 
Fenee- Posts, Fences, Fire 
Escapes, Floors, Flower 
Boxes, Foundation, Fur- 
naces, Furniture 

Garages, Gardena Seats, 
Gates, Grain Houses, 
Gutters aad Drain 
Sprouts 

Harness, Hot Beds 
lronwork 

Keene's Cement, Enamel 
Finish for 

Lattice Work, Lawa- 
Mowers 

Pergolas, Pictece Frames, 
Plaster, Porch Furniture, 
Pumps 

Radiators, Refrigerators, 
Roots 

Sereens, Sheds, Shelves, 
Shingles, Shutters, Siding, 
Siga-Boards, Silos, Siaks, 
Sieighse, Store-Froats, 
Storm-Porches, Stove- 
Pipes, tucco, Summer- 
Houses 

Tables, Toole and Imple- 
ments 

Wagons, Walle, Exterior; 
Weather Board, Wood 
Siding, Watie, Laterior: 
Water- Tanks, Winad- 
mille, Woodwork, Exte- 
rior; Woodwork, laterior 
Sherwin - Williams Inesecti- 
cides and dozens of others. 


Addreas all inquiries to 6 
Show roome York, 116 W. 72 


The “ABC of Home Painting’’ was written 
by a practical painter and then rewritten for 
you. There is not a technical word in it — 
every detail is expressed in simple language 
and every step, from preparing the surface 
to applying the final coat, is simply and com- 


pletely covered. 


Read the index. 


varnish or enamel. 
‘ 
ing, look under ‘ 


‘These instructions have all been proved — 
actually worked out with Sherwin-Williams 
products, and these products should be used in 
order to make sure of getting the best results. 


This book should be in every home. 
use will add many dollars to the value of your 
property and it will enable you to take care of 
all the small painting jobs around the place 
which you might otherwise neglect. 


Send for your copy of this helpful book today. 
It is free. Use the coupon below. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


13 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 
t2d St.; Chicago, People’s Gas Bldg. ; 


fiers and Warehouses in principal cities 


~ “PRAR OFF—FILL IN—MAI! 





“With this book 

and Sherwin-Williams 

products you can get wonder- 

ful results with small painting 
jobs around the home.’ 


It includes every surface 
around the home that requires paint, stain, 
If your floor needs renew- 
* turn to the page given 
in the index and there you will find just how 
to treat the particular floor in which you are 
interested and so with every surface. 


Best dealers everywhere 








Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen — Send me a free copy of your booklet, “The ABC of Home Painting’’ 


Name 


Street 
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Hundreds of facts like the above bring us 
face to face with ourselves. We find that, 
after all, our health, efficiency, comfort 
and even safety depend on character—on 
intellectual and moral ideals and discipline. 
To build these takes a long time, so had we 
not better begin at once? Would it not be 
well if, as a people, we fixed upon two or 
three fundamental principles of thought and 
action, and by teaching, suggestion and 
practice made them a part of the mental 
and spiritual growth of our children? 

We talk rather vaguely of American char- 
acteristics, as, for instance, ‘American hu- 

“American push,” and the like. 
Suppose we add to these admirable quali- 
ties that of thoroughness; and make it an 
American characteristic to master every 
subject we take up—to get to the bottom 
of anything we have to deal with. Thor- 
oughness would save us much trouble, pre- 
vent waste of time, substance and energy, 
and accomplish permanent results. 

And might it not help if we put some 
ay on duty and not all on rights? 

One hears the word “duty” in Switzer- 
land and France much oftener than the 
word “rights”; yet this does not interfere 
with their “liberty,’’ of which they have at 
least as much as we. In Canada there is 
thesame distinction. Indeed, if “duty” be 
thought of and performed, it will be found 
that “rights” largely take care of them- 
selves. 

To this might be added a still more im- 
portant suggestion—the cultivation of the 
spiritual. But, since we are a practical peo- 
ple and do not perceive the business utility 
of a thing so apparently uncommercial, it 


| might discourage us if we were asked to 


attend to this also. 


Shortsighted Commercial Policies 


Of course our young friend, Mr. Im- 


| patience, will say that this is preaching, 
| to practice which means long and toil- 


some thought without immediate visible re- 
sults—a process not relished by those who 
wish quick and easy returns. If this be our 
general attitude, then nothing but over- 
whelming national disaster will alter it and 
bring us to our senses. And it is by no 
means impossible that we will refuse to 
learn until taught by grim events— perhaps 
such schooling might not be a bad thing 
for us in the long run. 

If, however, we do not wish for the in- 
struction of defeat in peace and war, the 
organization of America must be com- 
menced at once and from bed rock. That 
means character. Everything worth while 
is not solely brick and stone, and railways 
and bank accounts, and armies and navies. 
Even in these material and necessary things 
intellectual and moral ideals have their 
place; and I have mentioned two that are 
as practical as they are fundamental. 

But are there no tangible and definite 
tasks to which we may set our impatient 
hands? Certainly, plenty of them! We 
can take the tariff out of politics, for one 
thing. This would clear away a good deal 
of rubbish through which American busi- 
ness is now forced to flounder. We could 
unify the regulation of our railways so that 
these arteries of national life would not be 
subject to the contradictory and puzzling 
control of severa! different sovereignties, as 
is now the case. This would simplify and 
cheapen transportation and increase rail- 
way efficiency. 

We could in the place of our laws in 
restraint of business, scientific and up-to- 
date legislation that would give scope to 
American industrial organizing genius, just 


| as other countries have done to their great 


advantage. We could substitute for the 


| hobble with which our trade statutes now 


bind the legs of business the bridle of intel- 


| ligent government regulation. This would 


take from American enterprise its heaviest 
load and, at the same time, relieve us of 
business abuses not yet remedied by our 
ancient and moss-grown business laws- 


| copied from English statutes, centuries old, 
| which England herself long since supplanted 
| by modern legislation. 


We could look after our foreign trade, 
which will be vital to us as soon as the 
European war ends. It is amazing that 
we are not bending every ——_ to this 
right now-——astounding that we should not 
have been doing so from the moment 
European hostilities broke out. Our muni- 
tion trade is only temporary. At best it is 
a business stimulant, and a dangerous one 
from the economic viewpoint; for, when 
it ends, plants not adapted to the manu- 
facture of the products of peace must be 
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reorganized or dismantled, wages must be 
reduced or men discharged or both, and 
business depression and labor troubles will 
be thus invited and probably will follow. 

Why are we not establishing ourselves 
in foreign markets during this period when 
competition is lowest? Great Britain, al- 
though at war, is making no such mistake. 
She is reéstablishing herself in South Amer- 
ican, Oriental and African trade, where for 
many years Germany has been successfully 
contesting her ancient commercial suprem- 
acy. The dispatches teem with accounts 
of Great Britain’s constant and practical 
attention to her export business, and she is 
quite right and wise to do so. Yet we are 
neglecting this sound and lasting source of 
permanent future prosperity for temporary 
present gain from war exports to belliger- 
ent countries which will be our trade rivals 
when peace is concluded. 

So when the war ends we shall find our- 
selves in no better position in the markets 
which we could now be capturing than 
when the war began. Here, then, is a con- 
crete and solid matter to which we could 
address our surplus intellect, if politics and 
our concern over a foreign war between au- 
tocracy and democracy leave us any mental 
energy for our own substantial affairs. 

We are at peace with all the world and 
we should trade with all the world—cer- 
tainly with all neutral nations. It is both 
our right and our duty to do so. And it is 
incredible that we should permit any power 
to forbid us to do so and actually keep us 
from doing so. Yet exactly that is what is 
happening right now and has been happen- 
ing for a long time. 

In this connection it is plain that now is 
the most favorable opportunity we ever 
had or perhaps ever will have to restore our 
flag to the high seas. Now is the “chance 
of a lifetime” to build a merchant marine. 
We could do that now more easily and 
cheaply and with more returns than we 
could have done it before the war or can 
do it after the war. Everybody knows this. 
Why are we not about it then? Why was 
not the necessary law passed long ago? 


The Need of Child Labor Laws 


This is an ideal time also to enact a Na- 
tional Child Labor statute. If there are idle 
men surely there is no need of overworking 
children. Even from the business—yes, 
even from the military viewpoint —the con- 
servation of our human resources is not a 
negligible consideration. Let us indulge in 
no sentiment about it. Let us not consider 
humanity at all in the matter of child la- 
bor; although “humanity” is on the public 
tongue a great deal of late. But, as prac- 
tical people, let us think only in terms of 
our own material advantage. A National 
Child Labor law is good, sound business. 
Also, it is excellent national policy. 

Here are five or six subjects of national 
legislation which could be attended to by 
the Congress now in session. 

There can be little doubt that they would 
have been attended to before now if that 
curious fraternity between reckless dema- 
gogy and greedy interests—a fraternity as 
unintentional as it is inevitable—had not 
blocked all effort at sound and modern 
handling of these vital matters. 

There are, of course, many other things 
that need to be done for the organization 
of America, and that could be done without 
unreasonable difficulty or delay if only we 
would forget party politics for a year or two 
and get down to sensible work. 

As to military preparedness, whatever 
aids the organization of America helps that 
along. The army and navy do not stand on 
their own legs—they stand on the nation’s 
legs. Let us adopt a policy as to armed 
preparedness—a settled 1 national policy— 
and then maintain it steadily and work it 
out thoroughly. If an army at all, then the 
very best army, for its size, in the world; 
if a navy at all, then the very best and, also, 
emphatically the biggest navy afloat. But, 
by all means, let us coérdinate these with 
the whole activities of the nation. 

Let us make preparedness for war a 
branch of our preparedness for peace—an 
incident in the organization of America. 
And let us realize that the systematic ar- 
rangement of our national life begins with 
ideals and character. A people cannot be 
developed and a continent set in order be- 
tween sunrise and sunset. So had we not 
better begin at once? Or shall we go on in 
our former and present shiftless, happy-go- 
lucky manner? Will it require hard times 
in peace and harsh experiences in war to 
teach us discipline and sense? 
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tment by lessening depreciation of the 
mechanism and obtaining a higher 
ty in power utilization as well.” 






“I’m Mighty Glad 
I Sent for This Book.” 


“I've learned something important—and every man who is about to buy a motor 
car should read what I have read. 
“| never knew the Bearings of an automobile meant so much to the automobile owner. 


“Why, this information about New Departure Ball Bearings answers nearly every question I had 
decided to ask when | bought my Car. 


“One thing, I've discovered—a car is only as good as its Bearings whether you pay one thousand 
or five thousand for it. 

“Personally I've decided what I can afford to pay for my car, and every dollar | pay must count. 
And this book has proved to me beyond any doubt that the Bearings in a car decide its true 
value to the car owner. This book about 








has opened my eyes. Here is the inside story of ‘Low gas and oil consumption,” ‘How to get long life 
out of the car,” ‘Howto prevent waste of power,’ ‘How best to overcome shock and strain,” ‘How tose- 
cure smooth, easy nding qualities under all road conditions,’ and a lot of other interesting things besides. 


“Every car owner and every man who is going to buy a car should know these things. True, 
they're technical, but here it is all told so simply a child could understand. 


“The New Departure Manufacturing Company has performed a valuable service to every man 
interested in Motor Cars. This booklet, ‘New Departure Ball Bearings and What They Mean 
to the Car Owner,’ is truly worth while. 


“You can get it by return mail, by writing for it. Ask for booklet ‘A’. 


” 


New Departure Ball Bearings are made in three types and a wide range of sizes, thereby pro- 
viding a correct Bearing for any load or speed in any automobile or machine where friction 
occurs between rotating members. They are internationally standardized with reference to 
bore, diameter and width — can be used in replacement of Ball Bearings of any make. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. Co. 


Conrad Patent Licensce 
Main Office and Works, Bristol, Conn 


Hartford Division, Hartford, Connecticut Western Branch, Detroit, 1016-17 Ford Bldg 
ritish Agents: Brown Bros. Ltd., London, E. C. 
Continent of Europe Agent: Jacob Holst, Copenhagen, Freeport, Denmark 
Dépét New Departure, 16 Rue J Armaillé, Pans 












New Departure Single 
A bighly perfected ant!-friction 
where radial joads only are to be 
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If it is important to retain high 
pressure and super-heat in 
pipe lines; to hold joints tight 
and leak-proof against the 
action of acids and chemicals 

and engineers know that 
this is almost vital—then this 
story of Goodyearite is of 
first importance to every 
engineer. 

For Goodyearite is now recog- 
nized by America’s leading 
engineers as the most efh- 
cient packing the world pro- 
duces. 

In the boiler room, in the 
power plant, wherever you 
must deal with the problems 
of the conservation of en 
ergy and the transmission 
of power-—there you need 
Goodyearite. 

Goodyear Asbestos Sheet 
Packing began its battle 
four years ago. 

It has forged ahead with amaz- 
ing rapidity. 





How Goodyearite Packing 
Has Won First Place 


Now we want users to know 
Goodyearite Asbestos Pack- 
ing by name when they 
use it. 

We are proud of its quality, 
its service—of the reputa- 
tion it has everywhere made 
for itself. 

We want you to recognize 
Goodyear Packing, that 
you always will be assured 
of Goodyear quality and 
Goodyear service. 

So when you next order pack- 
ing, ask for “Goodyearite.” 
Test Goodyearite under the 
most trying conditions in 

your plant. 

Use it in your flanges—it has 
withstood heat tests of 750 
degrees F. for two hours 
without crumbling or char- 
ring. 

Use it wherever it comes in 
contact with steam, with 
acids, with ammonia or 
other alkalis. 


Use it for flanges in high- 
pressure water lines. 


You will find that it is unusually 
durable. 


In belting, hose and valves, 
engineers have long held 
Goodyear in high esteem. 


And with Goodyearite in first 
place among packings, 
Goodyear supremacy is 
complete in the almost 
boundless industrial fields. 


Where pressures and tempera- 
tures are highest, where acids 
quickly eat away ordinary 
packings, it is costly to use 
any but the best. And it is 
in such work that Goodyear- 
ite has shown that it gives 
the longest service and costs 
least in the end. 


The reason, of course, is the 
Goodyear quality of Good- 
yearite. We pay a premium 
for extra-quality asbestos. 
Even so, we discard an aver- 


age of 800 pounds per ton 
because the fibres are not as 
long or as strong as our 
standard requires. 


Goodyearite is $1 a pound to 
users everywhere. 


It comes in sheets 36 inches by 
36 inches, and 36 by 144 


inches, various thicknesses. 


If you doubt Goodyearite excel- 
lence we will send you 
enough, of the proper thick- 
ness, to make a proof test 
for yourself. 


Your verdict will be ‘“Good- 
yearite.” 


Your regular supply-house 
should be able to furnish 
Goodyearite in any quan- 
tity desired. If, however, 
you are unable to procure 
it readily, write us and we 
will see that you are sup- 
plied. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
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but*he never got to the top again. Clint 
was mighty mourrful over his loss, but he 
contended the dog was swimmin’ in the 
water under the oil just the same. An’ it’s 
not me to dispute him.” 

This led to how the ducks came along in 
flocks, settled on the lakes of oil and dropped 
out of sight. 

“Oil's light,”” suggests old Oil Boy as he 
tinkers with his tobacco. “It don’t hold 
things up like water does.” 

“And getting mighty scarce on the hill,” 
you remark 

“‘Heaps in the ground yet!” he fiashes, 
firing in the defense of old Spindle Top, his 
beloved. 

“Licking the bottom of the cup,’ 
add tantalizingly. 

Old Oil Boy bristles. Once more he turns 
his smeary back upon you and gives you 
silent scorn. Spindle Top, his life-giver, 
peter out! Never! That wells now gurgle 
up their thirty-five barrels a day haltingly, 
to the coaxing of a humble, steam-turned 
pump, has nothing to do with it. 

Spindie Top’s likely to come back. He 
knows it; is sure of it. Every whiskered 
old fiend on the hill knows Spindle Top 
can come back. Maybe she won't be as 
good as she used to be in those crazy first 
days! But who wants to go crazy again? 

Tell them at the old store—and the store 
has been there from the beginning—that 
she’s dwindling, dwindling, and slowly go- 
ing by the board, and — well, even in these 
latter years there’s been an occasional tak- 
ing off among the lessening population of 
that inverted saucer. 

My friend and I walked across the two 
hundred and fifty acres of Spindle Top. 
Rusted pipes upthrust themselves every- 
where. Some parts of it might have been 
a dumping ground for junk. Here and 
there were windowless, uninhabited shacks. 
In a few of these were dwellers, the men 
who run the pumps. Some have wives; 
a few, children, we were told. Though we 
walked vound for an hour at midday, in 
that first hour there we noted that we did 
not see woman or child. We asked a man 
we found with a hammer in his hand how 
many inhabitants were on the hill. He 
answered vaguely: 

““Maybe a hundred; I dunno.” 

We asked another and he thought per- 
haps thirty or forty. The truth is that it’s 
a changing population. Many of those who 
watch the pumps come as wanderers, get 
a little stake and move on-—-hunting for 
new Spindle Tops in the newer oil fields. 

My friend, who got rich and went broke 
in Spindle Top, and got rich and went broke 
again trying to find another Spindle Top 
in Oklahoma, pictured to me the scenes on 
the golden hill in those days right after the 
discovery. 


you 


In the First Crazy Days 


“When the second well camein,”’ he said, 

proving the field, a thing happened such 
as no man can describe in words. Over- 
night came five thousand people to live here! 
Another twenty-five thousand or thirty 
thousand arrived each morning to fight for 
a foothold. These vanished with the night. 
But they could not stay away when the 
sun came up again. Lumber was plentiful. 
Beaumont is in the heart of the yellow-pine 
forests. The railroad to Port Arthur passed 
but a mileaway. Great gangs of carpenters 
appeared. 

“*Houses were banged together. Every 
one was movable. Men rented space on 
the treasured earth to let the house stand 
for a while. Then someone would want to 
drill uwuder the house, and the house would 
be snaked away. A city came into being 
in the first forty-eight hours after the second 
gusher was developed. The whole place 
looked like a street carnival. 

“Carloads of overalls were shipped in. 
Men discarded their old, oil-soaked ones 
and bought new. When these were oil- 
soaked they threw them away and bought 
again. Spray from the gushers ruined hats, 
and some captain of industry shipped in a 
whole stock of out-of-date headgear, which 
was grabbed up in no time at fancy prices. 
So keen was the demand for clean hats 
that finally all those available were put up 
at auction anda hat went only tothe highest 
bidder. 

“Fabulous prices were paid for styles 
of seventy-six, shopworn and moth-eaten. 
* Hot-dog’ men set up their stands and were 


“ 





SPINDLE TOP PETERS OUT 


(Continued from Page 17) 
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almost mobbed by the hungry. Souvenir 
men invaded the camp. Man's love for 
the picturesque led to the importation of 
bright buntings, but these soon were 
wrecks; the colors, wet with rain and oil, 
ran in splotches and the wind whipped them 
down. 

“* Men set up boards on barrels and opened 
stores. 

“They sold shoestrings, jackknives, beer, 
dope, food—everything. 

“*Fakers, hawkers, gamblers, evil women, 
all were there— the inevitable camp follow- 
ers. I have seen a thousand derricks stand- 
ing so close together that you could walk 
across the field in any direction stepping 
from one to the other without putting foot 
upon the ground. One man paid one thou- 
sand dollars for a square foot of ground 
His scheme was to put his well straight down 
in the middle of it. But those who owned 
the land round it wouldn’t let him put up a 
derrick. 

“Wells were as thick as stars in the sky. 
The whole Top was pierced like a pepper 
shaker. It was all cut up in squares—like 
a window screen is made of squares—and 
every square won a fortune or cost one. 
I guess a hundred men to-day are worth a 
million dollars who got their start at Spindle 
Top; thousands more are moderately rich.”’ 


The Heywoods’ Luck 


“Some are in Oklahoma, others down in 
Tampico, a few at Humble; and the rest, 
if their money lasted, are wildcatting still 
looking for a new Spindle Top. Poverty 
is the only cure for the disease. And 1, 
though poor, feel the fever « very now aad 
then.” 

We wandered round. All was 
The great, round, rough-board wheels of 
the pumps seemed to reel off time with the 
slow dignity of a grandfather's clock. They 
work ceaselessly, almost mysteriously, al 
ways after those last drops. Then we saw 
a child coming down a road. We knew it 
was a road because the grass was worn off. 
The child eyed us with the same curiosity 
the goats had shown. He moved by sus 
piciously. When he was past us his steps 
quickened, 

“Come; let us get out of here,” said my 
friend. “‘It makes me feel like—like I was 
in a graveyard!” 

Right here I wish to get into the record 
of Spindle Top the rise and spreading 
out of those two great hyphenated families 
of America. They are the Poland-Chinas 
and the Duroc-Jerseys. Also, there is the 
English branch, the Berkshires, and those 
whose lineage is of the Old South, the 
Tamworths. 

Their effulgence in Texas is largely due 
to the fact that a stock company happened 
to be in Beaumont on that great, particular 
January 10, 1901. Get me right. It was 
a company that had to deal with dramatic 
stock, and the company was billed at the 
old Crosby Theater ail week. The hand- 
bills that had been printed were flaring. 
These people praised themselves highly, as 
tragedians do. 

Alba and Dewey Heywood were hero and 
villain of the great 
Company, purveyors and traffickers in the 
Thespian art. They were big, handsome 
fellows and, above all, actors. They have 
never been able to figure out what caress 
of Destiny led them to Beaumont for that 
particular week. It was Thursday, about 
one-thirty o’clock, when the Lucas Gusher 
came in. The show broke up. 
wood boys, like the Arabs, folded their 
tents and silently stole away; but they 
didn’t wait for the night. 

They telegraphed to some loyal connec- 
tion a most urgent plea. It was for five 
thousand dollars post-haste! Slam-bang! 
Now! They got it 

Before the town had caught its breath or 
begun the real shake of its delirium they 
had a lease on ten acres of land in the heart 
of Spindle Top. It lay close by to that 
which made a millionaire out of old Gover- 
nor Hogg. But, though they left the stage, 
the Heywoods did not cease to act. They 
knew the value of dramatic effect. 

They bought broad hats, blue-flannel 
shirts, overalls, high-laced boots; and they 
reeked in oil. It dripped from them. They 
set the style on the hill. It was the ambition 
of every oil-crazy man milling round on the 
prairie to look just like the Heywoods. They 
became leaders too; they got the greatest 
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e Get squarely on top of 
your delivery situation 


| Light commercial cars are cutting 
down delivery costs in every industry. 





Wouldn’t you like the facts about light 
delivery for your business? 


BABCOCK BODIES 
__frFORD CARS 


| put within your reach these sturdy, reliable light 
| delivery cars that cost little to get and a great deal 





How about your own delivery problems? 


less to operate than any other kind of delivery. 
Babcock Bodies will save you money for three 
distinct reasons: 


Fit your business. The nine different types furnish 


every requirement in light transportation. You will save time 


lar business 


Quality at low cost. Babcock Bodies are built in thou 


sand lots on the unit plan. 


| - 

| and money by having the most efficient body for your particu 
| 

| 

| 

} 

In this way we can build better 
| 


bodies for less money, and you get the benefit 


Quantity pro- 


duction gives you the utmost quality at the lowest possible cost. 







Give maximum service. 
and sturdy for year after year service 


Babcock Bodies are strong 


well designed — built 


| 


ang 


of specially selected woods—open-hearth steel braces 


straps — quality material 
and thorough workman- 
ship throughout. You geta 
real dollars-and-cents value 


and 


nm maximum service 


freedom from repairs. 


Why not talk this over with 
your Ford Dealer? In the mean 
time mati us the coupon below 
for our tllustrated booklet 

FORD DEALERS 
If you have not received the 


full details of our sales propo 
tion, write u 








H. H. BABC( ICK COMPANY, Watertown, N.Y. 
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WHEN PLAYING THE 
PATHE DISCS 


The Secret of the 


Salbeppon 


is in its perfect sound-reproduction without injury to the 
surface of PATHE Discs. The picture above tells the story. 
It shows the ordinary needle and the PATHE ROUND, 
SMOOTH, GENUINE, HIGHLY-POLISHED, PER- 
MANENT SAPPHIRE- BALL — both magnified. The 
Sapphire Ball is the PATHE method of duplicating the 
original renditions of Pathe artists; it cannot injure or rip 
the surface of Pathe Discs. 

The PATHE SAPPHIRE travels over the PATHE record- 
grooves with an up-and-down, wavelike motion, catching 
the music waves from 40 points of continual contact and 
bringing out the tone qualities in all their natural richness 
and volume. 


THE PATHE SAPPHIRE NEVER WEARS OUT 
AND NEVER HAS TO BE CHANGED 


Aside from this superior PATHE advantage 


when playing PATHE Discs, PATHE instru- 
ments are equipped t> 


PLAY ALL DISC RECORDS 


The many thousands of wonderful PATHE 
Discs comprise 


SAPPHIRE BALL 
FOR SOUND REPRODUCTION 
THE PATHE WAY 


a repertory superior to any 
and include selections recorded in 
every musical center of the world—a veritable 
treasury of 


ALL THE WORLD'S 
BEST MUSIC 


Many of the European artists, bands, story 
etc., record exclusively for PATHE 
FRERES na therefore the PATHE Double- 
Discs afford Americans the first and only 
opportunity of hearing their renditions. 


other 


$200 PATHEPHONE 
( Others $15 to $300) 
Pathé Double-Discs 
65c to $2.50 


tellers, 
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well that was ever developed in this, the | 


greatest, richest, most intense oil field for 
its size in all the world. 

That day they left the stage forever. 
What business has a millionaire with paint 
and wig and paper dagger? Shakspere lost 
two who had been his most ardent dis- 
ciples; lost them in a mess of oil. But it 
was a great day for pigs! Alba Heywood, 
capitalist, Hog King of South Texas, is the 
gentleman who forgot his lines when Lucas 
Well slopped over on the green grass that 
grew thereabout. 

And shortly after it was Heywood Well 
Number Three that inundated the railroad 
and forced the trains to stop. Fate plays 
odd tricks with some men. 
great Heywood Brothers’ Dramatic Com- 
pany, with its shipment of A~-Number-One 


| quality jokes, had been in Mudville that 


week? Answer: The Berkshire and Tam- 
worth families would have been a far longer 


| time making name and fame for themselves 
in Texas. 


| hogs. 





They say Alba Heywood is a bug on 
I have talked with him. He talked 
hogs. Hogs are the apple of hiseye. He is 
convinced that a farmer without a hog has 
about as much chance for heaven as a cel- 
luloid cat in a coal-oil furnace. 

In these fifteen years of millionairing he 
has developed largely and loosely at the 
equator. But his developing has been 
nothing to the fatty generation of his pigs. 

Spindle Top has always been a game. 
There’s a legend. No one seems to know if 
it is true. It likely is, for that was the 
spirit of the times. The legend is that, 
when land was a dollar an acre all through 


this level country, there once was a cow- | 
Each white chip was | 


man’s poker game. 
good for one acre of land. 


How the Production Dwindles 


It is said that Spindle Top was raked in 
as part of a pot. That made a white chip 
worth three hundred thousand dollars, you 


see. That’s the price paid for bits of the | 


hill, at least. 
Now, in the end, I am constrained to 
record, Spindle Top, which last summer 


| had but four derricks left standing after 


| done with it, 


| the nails that 


the hurricane of August sixteenth was 
is giving the old Oil Boys 
cheer. One by one they have started again 
the pumps that thestormwindstilled. They 
see only the wells that are living. The dead 
have passed their way. 


scarred book with a blue cover. It bears 


no date, but was printed when Spindle Top | 


was young. It lists eight hundred gushers 

I could not swear that one of these per- 
sists. Almost all of the eight hundred must 
be dead, for most of these now pumping 
were born of more recent years. 

Then I turn to the records. I find that 
if there are 100 wells that can still give up 
oil— how little it is for each!—the recorded 
output would give 10.2 barrels a day for 
each, last October; that for a year ago for 
October would be, for each well, 16.59 bar- 
rels. In other words and to be exact, the 
entire field, 
728; in October, 1915, only 30,600 barrels. 
Production for November was 26,845 
barrels. In the olden days the Heywood 
Well alone belched, in a great stream more 
than twice the height of the tallest derrick, 
its 200,000 barrels a day. 


Then a single well poured forth more 


oil—six times more oil—every twenty-four 
hours than the whole field now gives up, 
under pumps, in a month. And as I think 
of these figures I see my old Oil Boy with 
the yellow-brown corncob pipe in his mouth, 
and I say to him: 

“Is Spindle Top 
day?” 

His eyes glow again with the light of 
love; and he says to me with great con- 
fidence and understanding: 

“If they go deeper! God knows what’s 
down there! Humble a’most petered out 
a’most petered out—an’ they went deeper. 
Look at Humble!” 

I did, and saw that new-made crop of 
millionaires. Maybe, if they would go 
deeper at Spindle Top - 

“Do you think they'll go deeper?” he 
asks. “They ought to try it deeper, don’t 
you think? ? Maybe she—wouldn’t peter 

out. 

And in the fervor of his parting I found 
that he had left the imprint of those nails 
had not been manicured 
in ages, and were thick and stiff and oil- 
yellowed—deep in the flesh of my hand. 
And there was a sparkle in his eye that was 
just a little bit too wet. 


coming back some 


February 19,1916 
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I have a time- | 


in October, 1914, yielded 49,- 
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Novel Beaver Boarded bungalow at Elma, N. Y 
designed for the Buffalo Valley Realty Co. of Buf 
falo by Green & Wicks, Architects. 


Living room in Elma bungalow Note vriginal 
treatment of Beaver Board and artistic effect 
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Dining room in Elma bungalow Timbers were 
painted light green and Beaver Board a rich cream 














The painted Beaver Board walle in this bedroom 
are completely sanitary as well as restful 
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PURE WOOD FIBRE 
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EVERY PANEL 


Large or Small— 


Old or New 


BEAVER BOARD is the one standard building ma 
terial for both new construction and remodeling that will 
give you the kind of walls and ceilings you want. 


Every consideration of convenience, economy, quick 
construction and durability urges its adoption by the 
man who wants to save time and who desires the ut 
most in interior beauty and fitness. 


Observe the contrasts illustrated on this page. Beaver 


Board fits both types 


<< $1,700 
Built in 30 Deys 

A brand new bungalow idea 
Planned by Green & Wicks— 
one of the foremost archite« 
tural firms in the country 

Beaver Board was nailed to 
the outside of the studding and 
covered with novelty siding 
The upright timbers (or studs) 
showing on the interior, with 
Beaver Board between them 
were planed smooth and 
stained and the Beaver Board 
painted 

Thus splendid, durable, heat 
and cold resisting walls were 
combined with great interior 
beauty. If you are thinking of 
building, write our Buffalo or 
Ottawa offices for free bunga 
low suggestions. 


and all that lie between. 


$20,000 >> 

A Marvel of Good Taste 

This beautiful country home 
shows superior taste in every 
detail. Nothing was tolerated 
unless it measured up to the 
highest standards of durability, 
utility and artistic excellence 

Everything had tosatisfy the 
expert judgment of Mr Rohr 
heimer’s brother, Mr. Louis 
Rohrheimer, whose authority 
on such matters is expressed in 
the beautiful interior decora 
tions and furnishings of the 
gercat Hotels Statler at Buffa 
Cleveland and Detroit 

He selected Beaver Board in 
stead of lath and plaster for the 
walls and ceilings because it of 
fers the greatest opportunity 
for tasteful decoration 


Sold by lumber, building material and hardware dealers 
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OR many years we in America have spent much 
time bemoaning the disappearance of our feath- 


ered game. But the fact that we have little game to 7 Aly /) Y A SEN 1881.Now being 
shoot and little to eat is due solely to our own lack of ie ae §. bred in fairly 


m large numbers 


initiative. We should have an abundance of game in 

the fields and on the market. We may obtain such an 24 =a = i 
abundance by creating a supply equal to the demand. Ye 
This can be done by increasing nature’s output through 

game farming. And moreover, the demand may be 

much greater than at present, and still be easily met. 

We have the land available to make America the 
greatest game producing country in the world. Uti- 
lize it, and everyone will have more opportunities to in- 
dulge in field sports. There will be more shooting for 
all of us, whether or not we have access to a preserve, 
because game that is raised for sporting purposes can 
not be confined in any restricted area. Wherever game 
is intensively cultivated, we find improved shooting in 
all the surrounding territory. 

To anyone who has a small amount of land, game 
farming will prove profitable. ‘The demand for eggs 
and for breeding stock is much greater than the wg 
and will be for years to come. Pheasant eggs sell today 
at from $20 to $25 a hundred. Live birds bring from 
$5 to $7 a pair. 

To those who own large acreage, game farming either 
provides sport, or profit aa those who will pay for the 
sport. 

To the city man, it opens the possibility of enjoying 
good hunting near home. 

To everyone who shoots, it brings increased pleasure 
aheld. 

Game farming means an addition to our food supply 
that will be welcome to all. 

But this subject is too big to be properly treated in this space. 
Write for the book, ‘‘Game Farming for Profit and Pleasure,”’ 
which will be sent to you without cost. It tells of the subject in a 
most interesting and informative manner. Fill out the coupon 
below and a copy will be mailed you at once. 


AS Game Breeding Department, Room 120 
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\ Wilmington, Del. 
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Game Breeding Department, Room 120 

Hercules Powder Company, Wilmington, Del. 
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the standpoint of 
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Continued from Page 23) 


our breakfast.” At the mention of Iscah 
Nicholas a slight shiver passed over her. 
This was what Woolfolk hoped for—a re- 
turn of her normal revulsion from her sur- 
roundings, from the past. 

“Nicholas,” he said sharply, contra- 
dicted by a faint dragging from the stair, 
“*is dead.” 

“If you could only assure me of that,” 
she replied wistfully. “If I could be sure 
that he wasn’t in the next shadow I'd go 
gladly. Any other way it would be useless.” 
She laid her hand over her heart. ‘I must 
get him out of here—— My father did. 
His lips trembled a little, but he said quite 
clearly: ‘Don’t do that. Don’t touch my 
daughter 

“Your father was a singularly brave 
man,” he assured her, rebelling against the 
leaden monotony of speech that had fallen 
upon them. “ Your mother too was brave,” 
he temporized. He could, he decided, wait 
no longer. She must, if necessary, be car- 
ried away forcibly. It was a desperate 
chance— the least pressure might result in 
the permanent, jangling discord. Her waist, 
torn, he saw, upon her pallid shoulder, was 
insufficient covering against the wind and 
night. Looking about he discovered the 
muffler, laid out for her father, crumpled on 
the floor; and, with an arm about her, 
folded it ove T her thr< rat and breast. 

“Now we're away,” he declared in a 
forced lightness. 

She resisted him for a moment, and then 
collapsed into his support. 

John Woolfolk half led, half carried her 
into the hall. His gaze searched the ob- 
scurity of the stair; it wasempty; but from 
above came the sound of a heavy, dragging 
step. 

xv 

UTSIDE she cowered pitifully from the 

violent blast of the wind, the bound- 
less, stirred space. They made their way 
about the corner of the house, leaving be- 
hind the pale, glimmering rectangle of the 
lighted window. In the thicket Woolfolk 
was forced to proceed more slowly. Millie 
stumbled weakly over the rough way, ap- 
parently at the point of slipping to the 
ground. He felt a supreme relief when the 
cool sweep of the sea opened before him and 
Halvard emerged fram the gloom. 

He halted for a moment, with his arm 
about Millie’s shoulders, facing his man. 
Even in the dark he was conscious of Poul 
Halvard’s stalwart being, of his rocklike 
inte grity. 

“I was delayed,” he said finally, amazed 
at the inadequacy of his words to express 
the pressure of the past hours. Had they 
been two or four? He had been totally un- 
conscious of the passage of actual time. In 
the dark house behind the orange grove 
he had lived through tormented eons, de- 
scended into the depths beyond the meas- 
ured standard of Greenwich. Halvard said: 

“Yes, sir.” 

The sound of a blundering progress rose 
from the path behind them, the breaking of 
branches and the slipping of a heavy tread 
on the water-soaked ground. John Wool- 
folk, with an oath, realized that it was 
Nicholas, still animated by his fixed, ma- 
niacal idea. Millie Stope recognized the 
sound, too, for she trembled abjectly on his 
arm. He knew that she could support 
no more violence, and he turned to the dim, 
square-set figure before him. 

‘Halvard, it’s that fellow Nicholas. 
He’s insane—has a knife. Will you stop 
him while I get Miss Stope into the tender. 
She’s pretty well done.” He laid his hand 
on the other’s shoulder as he started im- 
mediately forward. “‘I shall have to go on, 
Halvard, if anything whe swear occurs,” 
he said in a different voice. 

The sailor made no reply; but as Wool- 
folk urged Millie out over the wharf he saw 
Halvard throw himself upon a dark bulk 
that broke from the wood. 

The tender was made fast fore and aft; 
and, getting down into the uneasy boat, 
Woolfolk reached up and lifted Millie bodily 
to his side. She dropped in a still, white 
heap on the bottom. He unfastened the 
painter and stood holding the tender close 
to the wharf, with his head above its plat- 
form, straining his gaze in the direction of 
the obscure struggle on land. 

He could see nothing, and heard only an 
occasional trampling of the underbrush. It 
was difficult to remain detached, give no as- 
sistance, while Halvard encountered Iscah 
Nicholas. Yet with Millie in a semi-collapse, 


| 
and the bare possibility of Nicholas’ knifing 
them both, he felt that this was his only 
course. Halvard was an unusually power- | 
ful, active man, and the other must have 
suffered from the stress of his long conflict 
in the hall. 

The thing terminated speedily. There 
was the sound of a heavy fall, a diminishing 
thrashing in the saw grass, and silence. An 
indistinguishable form advanced over the 
wharf, and Woolfolk prepared to shove the 
tender free. But it was Poul Halvard. He 
got, Woolfolk thought, down clumsily, and 
mechanically assumed his place at the oars. 
Woolfolk sat aft, with an arm about Millie 
Stope. The sailor said fretfully: 

“IT stopped him. He was all pumped out. 
Missed his hand at first—the dark—a 
scratch.” 

He rested on the oars, fingering his 
shoulder. The tender swung dangerously 
near the corrugated rock of the shore, and 
Woolfolk sharply directed: “ Keep way on 
her.” 

“Yes, sir,” Halvard replied, once more 
swinging into his short, efficient stroke. 
It was, however, less sure than usual; 
an oar missed its hold and skittered impo- 
tently over the water, drenching Woolfolk 
with a brief, cold spray. Again the bow of 
the tender dipped into the point of land 
they were rounding, and John Woolfolk 
spoke more abruptly than before. 

He was seriously alarmed about Millie. 
Her face was apathetic, almost blank, and 
her arms hung across his knee with no more 
response than a doll’s. He wondered des- 
perately if, as she had said, her spirit had 
perished; if the Millie Stope that had moved 
him so swiftly and tragically from his long 
indifference, his aversion to life, had gone, 
leaving him more hopelessly bereaved than 
before. The sudden extinction of Ellen's 
life had been more supportable than Millie’s 
crouching dumbly at his feet. His arm un- 
consciously tightened about her, and she 
gazed up with a momentary, questioning 
flicker of her wide-opened eyes. He re- 
peated her name in a deep whisper, but her 
head fell forward loosely, and left him in 

racking doubt. 

Now he could see the shortly swaying 
riding light of the Gar. Halvard was pro- 
pelling them vigorously but erratically 
forward. At times he remuttered his decla- 
rations about the encounter with Nicholas. 
Stray words reached Woolfolk: 

“Stopped him—the cursed dark—a 
scratch.” 

He brought the tender awkwardly, with 
a grinding shock, alongside the ketch, and 
held the boats together while John Wool- 
folk shifted Millie to the deck. Woolfolk 
took her immediately into the cabin; where, 
lighting a swinging lamp, he placed her upon 
one of the prepared berths and endeavored 
to wrap her ina blanket. But, in ashudder- 
ing access of fear, she rose with outheld 
palms. 

“Nicholas!” 
at the door!” 

He sat beside her, restraining her convul- 
sive effort to cower in a far, dark angle of 
the cabin. 

““Nonsense!” he told her brusquely. 
“You are on the Gar. You are safe. In an 
hour you will be in a new world.” 

“With John Woolfolk?” 

“T am John Woolfolk.” 

“But he—you—left me. 

“T am here,” he insisted with a tighten- 
ing of the heart. He rose, animated by an 
overwhelming necessity to get the ketch 
under way, to leave at once, forever, the 
invisible shore of the bay. He gently folded 
her again in the blanket, but she resisted 
him. “I'd rather stay up,” she said with a 
sudden lucidity. “It’s nice here; I wanted 
to come before, but he wouldn’t let me.” 

A glimmer of hope swept over him as he 
mounted swiftly to the deck. 

“Get up the anchors,” he called; “reef 
down the jigger and put on a handful of 
jib.” 

There was no immediate response, and 
he peered over the obscured deck in search 
of Halvard. The man rose slowly from a 
sitting posture by the main boom. “Very 
good, sir,” he replied in a forced tone. 

He disappeared forward, while Woolfolk, 
shutting the cabin door on the confusing 
illumination within, lit the binnacle lamp, 
bent over the engine, swiftly making con- 
nections and adjustments, and cranked the 
wheel with asharp, expert turn. The explo- 
sions settled into a dull, regular succession, 


she cried shrilly. ‘There 
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$27 Up—Pay 
10c a Day 


“Grand” and ‘‘ Baby Grand” 
Brunswicks are made of 
San Domingo mahogany, with 
rich inlaid design. 


speed and 


genuine 


We can use these beautiful 
woods because we are building 
for thousands yearly, and quan- 
tity outputs cuts our 
cost way down. 


j “Quick Demountable” 


factory 


Bruns- 


wicks can be set up anywhere in 


**Baby Grand”’ 
Combination Carom and Pocket 
Table with Accessory Drawer 
that bolds full playing outfs 











Broke Up the 


Carom or Pocket Billiards played at home gives 
boys a manly way to let loose their 40-horse 


It keeps them off the street. 
In homes that have the 
parents write us it’s solved the boy problem. 
Why don’t you learn to be a robust boy or 
girl again? One Brunswick Home Table brings 
games—and each one makes folks feel a 


BRUNSWICK 


“Baby Grand” 


“Grand,” “Convertible” and “Quick Demountable” 


Home Billiard Tables 
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Corner Gang 


‘Baby Grand,’ the 


a jiffy and easily taken down 
after play. 


Brunswicks are 
library and 


“Convertible” 
handsome dining 
tables that give you grown-up 


carom and poc ket billiards, too. 


30-Day Trial 
Balls, Etc., Free! 


Yes, complete High-Class Play 
ing Outfit included without extra 
cost— Balls, Cues, Rack, Mark 
ers, Expert Book of 33 Games, etc. 





Accept our home trial offer 
and let the table win every mem 


ber of the family. Color-photos, 


low prices, and easy terms all 
shown in our handsome book 
** Billiards— The Home Magnet 
It's FREE. Lest you torget, 


mail the coupon now. 





i 

| This Brings Billiard Book FREE! 
; The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 

' Dept. 31 E,623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
’ Send free postpaid your color-photo book 

: “ Billiards—The Home Magnet” 

‘ and tell about your home trial offer 

‘ 

’ 

‘ Name 

' 

i Address {517} 
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‘‘He that will refuse to take a pipe of 
tobacco among his fellows is accounted 
peevish and no good company’’— 


Wrote King James I of England, in 
1616, concerning Virginia tobacco. 


Give to Your Hospitality 
A “Virginian” Fragrance— 


‘your friends never lack for that most fascinating of 


c all tobaccos—the sun-ripened “Virginia” of DUKE’S 
MIXTURE 


smoothness and aroma which three hundred years of 


Granulated Tobacco. In it are the mildness, 





continuous improvement in cultivation and curing gives to 
the choicest Virginia tobacco. 


liveliness,” too, in Virginia tobacco that, ac- 
cording to the more discriminating smokers, makes it su- 


There is a“ 


perior even to Turkish. 


DUKE’S MIXTURE Granulated Tobacco is a combination 


of the choicest honey-colored 





“Virginia” tobaccos, and 


our years of experience in gauging the taste of American 
smokers. 


We ask you to try it at our risk. We guarantee there is no better 


granulated tobacco made. 


Besides the rong F 
MIXTURE 

8 os. gla + cumveniens for den or 
fiec, which will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of 30c if your dealer cannot 


supply you. 


king, DUKE'S 
ed in attractive 


Liggett Myers Tobacco G. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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}; annoyance. 


ated. 


| black, 


| directly 


dark on to the bar. 
| by the necessity for an immediate decision. 
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and he coupled the propeller and slowly 
maneuvered the ketch up over the anchors, 
reducing the strain on the hawsers and 
allowing Halvard to get in the slack. He 
waited impatiently for the sailor’s cry of all 
clear, and demanded the cause of the delay. 
“The bight slipped,” the other called in 
a muffled, angry voice. “‘One’s clear now, 
he added. “Bring her up again.” The 
ketch forged ahead, but the wait was longer 
than before. Caught,” Halvard’s voice 
drifted thinly aft; “‘coral ledge.”” Wool- 


| folk held the Gar stationary until the sailor 
| cried weakly: 


‘Anchors up.” 

They moved imperceptibly through the 
dark, into the greater force of the wind be- 
yond the point. The dull roar of the breaking 
surf ahead grew louder. Halvard should 
have had the jib up and been aft at the jig- 
ger, but he failed to appear. John Woolfolk 
wondered, in a mounting impatience, what 

was the matter with the man. Finally an 
obscure form passed him and hung over the 


| housed sail, stripping its cover and remov- 


ing thestops. The sudden thought of a dis- 
concerting possibility banished Woolfolk’s 
‘He ilvard,’ * he demanded, “did 
Nicholas knife you? 

**A scratch,” the other stubbornly reiter- 
“T’ll tie it up later. No time now 
I stopped him permanent.” 

The jigger, reefed to a mere irregular 
patch, rose with a jerk, and the ketch rap- 
idly left the —— a of the shore. She 
dipped sharply and, flattened over by a 
violent ball of wind, buried her rail in the 
swinging water, and there was a 
small crash of breaking china from within. 
The wind appeared to sweep high up in 
empty space and occasionally descend to 
deal the yacht a staggering blow. The bar, 
ahead—as Halvard had earlier 
pointed out—was now covered with the 
smother of a lowering tide. The pass, the 
other had discovered, too, had filled. It was 
charted at four feet, the Gar drew a full 
three, and Woolfolk knew that there must 
be no error, no uncertainty, in running out. 

Halvard was so long in stowing away the 
jigger shears that Woolfolk turned to make 
sure that the sailor had not been swept 
from the deck. The “scratch,”’ he was cer- 
tain, was deeper than the other admitted. 
When they were safely at sea he would in- 
sist upon an examination. 

The subject of this consideration fell 
rather than stepped into the cockpit, and 
stood rocked by the motion of the swells, 
clinging to the cabin’s edge. Woolfolk 


| shifted the engine to its highest speed, and 


they were driving through the tempestuous 
He was now confronted 


Halvard or himself would have to stand 
forward, clinging precariously to a stay, 


| and nate Bes sound the depth of the shal- 


lowing water as they felt their way out to 
sea. He gazed anxiously at the dark bulk 
before him, and saw that the sailor had lost 
his staunchness of outline, his aspect of in- 
vincible determination. 

“‘Halvard,”’ he demanded again sharply, 

“this is no time for pretense. How are 
you?” 

“All right,” the other repeated desper- 
ately, through clenched teeth. “‘I’ve— I've 
taken knives from men before—on the 
docks at Stockholm. I missed his hand at 
first—it was the night.” 

The cabin door swung open, and a sud- 


| den lurch flung Millie Stope against the 


wheel. Woolfolk caught and held her until 
the wave rolled by. She was ridden by ter- 
ror, and held abjectly to the raii while the 
next swell lifted them upward. He at- 
tempted to urge her back to the protection 
of the cabin, but she resisted with such a 
convulsive determination that he relin- 
quished the effort and enveloped her in his 
glistening oilskin. 

This had consumed a perilous amount of 
time; and, swiftly decisive, he commanded 
Halvard to take the wheel. He swung him- 
self to the deck and secured the long sound- 
ing pole. He could see ahead on either side 
the dim white bars forming and dissolving, 
and called to the man at the wheel: 

““Markthebreakers! Fetch her between.” 

On the bow, leaning out over the surging 
tide, he drove the sounding pole forward 
and down, but it floated back free. They 
were not yet on the bar. The ketch heeled 
until the black plain of water rose above his 
knees, driving at him with a deceitful force, 
sinking back slowly as the yacht straight- 
ened buoyantly. He again sounded, the 
pole struck bottom, and he cried: 

“Five.” 

The infuriated beating of the waves on 
the obstruction drawn across their path 
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drowned his voice, and he shouted the mark 
once more. Then, after another sounding: 

“*Four and three.” 

The yacht fell away dangerously before 
a heavy, diagonal blow; she hung for a 
moment, rolling like a log, and then slowly 
regained her way. Woolfolk’s apprehension 
increased. It would, perhaps, have been 
better if they had delayed, to examine Hal- 

vard’s injury. The man had insisted that it 
was of no moment, and John Woolfolk had 
been driven by a consuming desire to leave 
the miasmatic shore. He swung the pole 
forward and cried: 

“Four and a half.” 

The water was shoaling rapidly. The 
breaking waves on the port and starboard 
hissed by with lightning rapidity. The 
ketch veered again, shipped a crushing 
weight of water, and responded more slowly 
than before to a tardy pressure of the rud- 
der. The greatest peril, John Woolfolk 
knew, lay directly before them. He realized 
from the action of the ketch that Halvard 
was steering uncertainly, and that at any 
moment the Gar might strike and fall off 
too far for recovery, when she could not live 
in the pounding surf. 

“Four and one,” he cried hoarsely 
then immediately after: ‘‘ Four.” 

Chance had been against him from the 
first, he thought, and there flashed throug! 
his mind the dark panorama, the accumu- 
lating disasters of the night. A negation 
lay upon his existence that would not be 
lifted. It had followed him like a sinister 
shadow for years to this obscure, black 
smother of water, to the Gar reeling crazily 
forward under an impotent hand. The 
yacht was behaving heroically; no other 
ketch could have lived so long, responded 
so gallantly to a wavering wheel. 

“Three and three,”” he shouted above the 
combined stridor of wind and sea. 

The next minute would witness their safe 
passage or a helpless hulk beating to pieces 
on the bar, with three human fragments 
whirling under the crushing masses of wa 
floating, perhaps, with the dawn into the 
tranquillity of the bay. 

‘Three and a half,” 
nously. 

The Gar trembled like 
dull animal. The solid seas were reaching 
hungrily over Woolfolk’s legs. A sudden 
stolidity possessed him. He thrust the pole 
out deliberately, skillfully: 

‘Three and a quarter.” 

A lower sounding would mean the end. 
He paused for a moment, his dripping face 
turned to the far stars, his lips moved in 
silent, unformulated aspirations— Halvard 
and himself, in the sea that had been their 
home; but Millie was so fragile! He made 
the sounding precisely, between the heav- 
ing swells, and marked the pole instantly 
driven backward by their swinging flight. 

‘Three and a half.”’ His voice held a 
new, uncontrollable quiver. He sounded 
again immediately: “‘And three-quarters.” 

They had passed the bar. 


And 


ter, 


he cried monoto- 


a wounded and 


xvi 

GLADNESS like the white flare of 

burning powder swept over him, and 
then he became conscious of other, minor 
sensations— his head ached intolerably from 
the fall down the stair, and a grinding pain 
shot through his shoulder, lodged in his torn 
lower arm at the slightest movement. He 
slipped the sounding pole into its loops 
on the cabin and hastily made his way aft 
to the relief of Poul Halvard. 

The sailor was nowhere visible; but, in 
an intermittent, reddish light that faded 
and swelled as the cabin door swung open 
and shut, Woolfolk saw a white figure cling- 
ing to the wheel— Millie. 

Instantly his hands replaced hers on the 
spokes and, as if with a palpable sigh of re- 
lief, the Gar steadied to her course. Millie 
Stope clung to the deck rail, sobbing with 
exhaustion. 

““He’s—he’s dead!” she exclaimed, be- 
tween her racking inspirations. She pointed 
to the floor of the cockpit, and there, sliding 
grotesquely with the motion of the seaway, 
was Poul Halvard. An arm was flung out, 
as if in ward against the ketch’s side, but 
it crumpled, the body hit heavily, a hand 
seemed to clutch at the boards it had so 
often and thoroughly swabbed, but without 
avail. The face momentarily turned up- 
ward; it was haggard beyond expression, and 
bore stamped upon it, in lines that resem- 
bled those of old age, the agonized struggle 
against the inevitable last treachery of life. 

“When John Woolfolk stopped in 
sheer, leaden amaze. 

Concluded on Page 61) 
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\— the biggest annual national event 
in the world of motorcycles! 











2800 dealers—all over the United States 

—will be the gathering places of present 
and future Indian riders, on edge to get their 
first personal view of the 1916 models of 
the Indian. 


@ And what a treat is in store for them when they 
first see the New Indian Powerplus Motor with new 
ideals of power, silence, endurance, cleanliness, acces- 
sibility, speed! Everybody is talking 


4 VOWERPLUS 


AND THE NEW INDIAN FEATHERWEIGHT 
AND NEW INDIAN BICYCLES 


@ How the old timers will examine the Powerplus 
makeup and marvel at its completeness, its ability to 
purr sweetly and silently to the tune of 70 miles an 
hour right out of the crate it’s shipped in! 


Tex day on which the wigwams of over 

















@. How the new riders will enjoy the simple, efficient 
little Featherweight model ! 


@_ How the youngsters will admire the trim, red 
Indian Bicycles ! 





@ Make an Indian showroom your head- 
quarters on Washington’s Birthday. 





@ Get in touch with the Indian riders of 
your community. Listen to them swap 
Indian experiences. Let them tell you 
how the Indian has stood by them year 
after year on the road—and why they 
consider it the first choice machine from 
every performing, mechanical and eco- 
nomical angle. 


for it. 


Remember the Date 


Your local dealer’s announcement will appear in the newspapers. Watch 
He’ll probably have something special. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 701 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 


1916 Catalogue Ready. For Canadian Edition, write Canadian Branch, 12-14 Mercer St., Toronto, Ontario 


@See the 1916 Powerplus models your- 
self—-go over them with one of the ex- 
perts who can tell you its big points, its 
honest values. 

















@_ Don’t neglect your Indian education. 


@ Doors open from the time you get up until you 
get ready to turn in. Stay as long as you like 
you'll find something doing every minute. 
@.Indian Day is always the greatest “get-together” 
event of the year for motorcycle enthusiasts. It'll 
be bigger than ever this year. Wholesome fun, 
instruction, souvenirs. 
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000,000 FOR PREPAREDNESS 


READY FOR OLD | 
ENEMY WET FEET 


People All Over the 

Country Are Water- 

proofing Their Shoes 
With Dri-Foot 


The ancient philosopher who | 


insisted that heat traveled 
faster than cold because | 
you can catch cold, knew | 
what he was talking about. 

Catching cold is the easi- 
est thing that people do. 
Give them a pair of wet feet | 
and the chase is over in a 
minute. Cold is a universal | 
il! It’s a serious thing in 
itself, and frequently it is 
the forerunner of more seri- 
ous things 

Colds do not just happen. 
They have a cause, and the | 
most frequent cause is wet | 
feet. 


How to Avoid Wet Feet 


Shoes are a 
against many 
but not against 
even dampness. 
This is the difficulty that 
Dri-kFoot solves. It is a 
waterproof dressing 
shoes. But it 1s not a coat- 
ing that spreads over the 
surface like a shellac. It is 
: penetrating, softening, pre- 
serving waterproohng. 
Three million people used 
Dri-Foot on their shoes last 
year, and thousands more 


protection | 
discomforts, | 
water or 


are 
dav. Once you try it you will 
never want to be without it. 


What's the Matter with Rubbers? 


Nothing, if you like rubbers; 
nothing, if you and your 
rubbers and a rain happen 
to all get 
same time; nothing, if you 
can remember to put them 


trouble. 


for 


learning about it every | 


together at the | 
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Little Willie discovers a can of 
Dri-Foot 


cold; you have no discom- 
fort whatever. Your feet 
are dry as toast. 


Waterproof Shoes For 

10 Cents 
A 1o-cent can of Dri-Foot 
will waterproof one pair of 
shoes. This waterproofing 
will last two months under 
normal conditions. It takes 
but a few minutes to apply 
it. Then you are ready for 
a very comfortable season of 
freedom from wet feet, inde- 
pendent of the weather and 
immune from all the ills 
that wet feet invariably 
bring. 


HOW TO GET DRI-FOOT 


Now Sold in Stores All Over the 
Country 


Ask for Dri-Foot at any | 
good shoe, drug, grocery or 
hardware store. It comes in 
both ten and twenty-five | 
cent cans. The  ten-cent | 
size is carried by many 5 
and 10-cent stores. If you 
have any difhculty in get- | 
ting Dri-Foot in your local- 
ity, send us your name and 
address with-the name of 
your most convenient dealer 
and we will see that you are 
supplied promptly. For 10 


| cents in stamps we will send 
| you a trial can containing | 
on or are willing to take that | 


Che virtue of Dri-Foot is | 


that after you put it on your 
you can forget it. 
shoes 


shoe Ss 


Your 


look the same | 


and polish just as well as | 


ever But the very minute 
you step out in the rain, or 
travel through melting snow, 
or step off the curb into a 
puddle, then you realize the 
efherency of Dri-Foot. No 
water gets through, not even 
dampness You are not 
chilled; you do not catch 
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enough Dri-Foot to water- 
proof your shoes for two 
months. 








Dri-F oot Prices 
f with 
10c. aan oe ae 


proof a pair of shoes for 
two months. 

for a can with 
25c. enough to water- 
proof a pair of shoes for six 
months. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO. | 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 
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Wilhes Ma is horrified tofing ~ 
t 


him playing in the we 


GRIP EPIDEMIC IS 


SPREADING RAPIDLY 


Dri-Foot Recommended as 


a Means of Prevention 


try. It began to assume 
serious proportions just be- 
fore the Christmas holidays, 
and now many cities, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
are reporting alarming in- 
creases in the number of 
cases. 

Doctors say that, as in 
most forms of illness, the 


best of all cures is preven- | 


tion. They recommend 
plenty of fresh air and exer- 
Sleep with the win- 
dow open. Avoid crowded 
places. In rainy, slushy 
weather be careful to keep 
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When it pours, Dri-Foot scores. 


Wet street, dry feet—that’s the 
Dri-Foot story. 


A pair of dry feet is a hard pair 
to beat—for comfort. 


A sudden rain never catches Dri- 


Foot off its guard. 


For health insurance Dri-Foot is 


the best policy. 


You cannot choose your weather, 


| but you can weatherproof your shoes. 


The proverbial rainy day never 


| finds a Dri-Foot user unprepared. 


A Dri-Foot toast: ‘‘Here’s to 
| your good health and long life to | 
| your shoes.’’ 


*Twas an angry old woman who 


lived in that shoe 


| When it rained and the uppers 


began to leak through, 


But ever since Dri-Foot has treated | 


the leather 


Both she and her children sleep 


snug in all weather. 


| your feet dry. 
and surest way to do this is 
to treat all your shoes with | 


| ment 


The safest 


the shoe-water- 


Dri-Foot, 


| proofing. 
| CARLOADS OF DRI-FOOT 


The epidemic of grip is | Sig Ghigmeats to Pacific Const 


spreading all over the coun- | 


Continue 


Another carload shipment 


| of Dri-Foot is on the way to 


the Pacific Coast, where the 


demand for this waterproof | 
| shoe dressing is increasing 


at a phenomenal rate. This 


| is the second carload ship- 
within a | 
| value 


to leave 


month. 





Ma.Pa and Wilhe all use 
Dri-Foot now 


ALL SPALDING STORES 
NOW SELL DRLFOOT 


Big Sporting Goods Firm 


Tests and Approves It 


A. G. Spalding & Brothers, 
the well-known __. sporting 
goods firm, after carefully 
testing Dri-Foot, have 
we it on sale in all their 
ranch stores throughout 
the country. This endorse- 
ment by the world’s leading 
dealers in athletic goods is 
convincing evidence of the 
of Dri-Foot. 








discomfort of wet feet. 
waterproof. 


Easy to apply. 
cans. 





Tts always fair weather 
with Dr7-foot in the leather” 


Dri-Foot ends once and for all the danger and 
Makes shoes absolutely 
Softens all kinds of 
leather and makes it wear longer. 
Sold in 10 and 25-cent 
Buy it at any good shoe, drug, 
grocery, hardware, or 5 and 10-cent 
store, or send us |0 cents for trial can. 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., Phillipsburg,N. J. 
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Concluded from Page 58) 

“Just when you called ‘Three and a 
quarter.” Before that he had fallen on his 
knees. He begged me to help him hold the 
wheel. He said you'd be lost if I didn’t. He 
talked all the time about keeping her head 
up and up. I helped him. Your voice came 
back years apart. At the last he was on the 
floor, holding the bottom of the wheel. He 
told me to keep it steady, dead ahead. His 
voice grew so weak that I couldn’t hear; 
and then all at once he slipped away. I—I 
held on—called to you. But against the 
wind 2 

He braced his knee against the wheel 
and, leaning out, found the jigger sheet and 
flattened the reefed sail; he turned to where 
the jib sheet led aft, and then swung the 
ketch about. The yacht rode smoothly, 
slipping forward over the long, even ground 
swell, and he turned with immeasurable 
emotion to the woman beside him. 

The light from the cabin flooded out over 
her face, and he saw that, miraculously, the 
fear had gone. Her countenance was drawn 
with weariness and the hideous strain of the 
past minutes, but her gaze squarely met 
the night and sea. Her chin was lifted, its 
graceful line firm, and her mouth was in re- 
pose. She had, as he had recognized she 
alone must, conquered the legacy of Lich- 
field Stope; while he, John Woolfolk, and 
Halvard, had put Nicholas out of her life. 
She was free. 

“If you could go below * he sug- 
gested. “In the morning, with this wind, 
we'll be at anchor under a fringe of palms, 
in water like a blue-silk counterpane.” 

“T think I could now, with you,” she 
replied. She pressed her lips, salt and en- 
thralling, against his face, and made her 
way into the cabin. He locked the wheel 
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momentarily and, following, wrapped her 
in the blankets, on the new sheets prepared 
for her coming. Then, putting out the light, 
he shut the cabin door and returned to the 
wheel. 

The body of Poul Halvard struck his 
feet and rested there. A good man, born by 
the sea, who had known its every expres- 
sion; a faithful and simple heart, as such 
men occasionally had. 

The diminished wind swept in a clear 
diapason through the pellucid sky; the 
resplendent sea reached vast and magnetic 
to its invisible horizon. A sudden distaste 
seized John Woolfolk for the dragging death 
ceremonials of land. Halvard had known 
the shore mostly as a turbulent and unclean 
strip that had finally brought about his 
end. 

He leaned forward and found beyond 
any last doubt that the other was dead; a 
black, clotted surface adhered to the wound 
which his pride, his invincible determina- 
tion, had driven him to deny. 

In the space beneath the afterdeck Wool- 
folk found a spare folded anchor for the 
tender, a length of rope, and he slowly com- 
pleted the preparations for his purpose. 
He lifted the body to the narrow deck out- 
side the rail, and, in a long dip, the waves 
carried it smoothly and soundlessly away. 
John Woolfolk said: 

Commit his body to the deep, 
looking for r the gener: il resurrection 
through. . . Christ.’” 

Then, upright and motionless at the 
wheel, with the wan radiance of the binna- 
cle lamp floating up over his hollow cheeks 
and set gaze, he held the ketch southward 
through the night. 





(THE END 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
EFFICIENT 


Continued from Page 11 


“I'm sorry,” returned Frederick, “but 
that would throw me all out for the week. 
Every Sunday afternoon between four and 
six I balance my personal accounts.” 

“Can't you let that go for once?” 

“And be that much behind? No.” 

Some word of this reached Mr. Holmes. 
He had a talk with Frederick 

“Can't you get a little more good will 
into that shop?” he asked. “The men 
aren’t happy. Efficiency is a fine thing up 
to a point. But human beings are human 
beings and not propositions in mathe- 
matics.” 

“Perhaps,” returned Tonner, reaching in 
his pocket for a small carl book which 
he invariably carried; “but whatever they 
are, I have increased” —he consulted his 
figures— “the production, per unit of labor, 
fifteen and seven-eighths per cent.” 

“Excellent, but you could make fifty 
men find life a good deal more worth while 
by very little additional effort.” 

“Yes,” returned Frederick, “‘but by 
adc 1% ial effort. Remember that!” 

Mr. Tonner,” said the president, 
‘ane ~ none is wrong. Also it is not really 
efficient. Good, honest, downright Amer- 
ican efficiency of the true sort is entirely 
human. There’s nothing hard or cold or 
cruel about it. It’s a wonderful thing. But 
this thing of yours isn’t that type of effi- 
ciency.” 

“What is it then? With minimum effort 
it gets maximum results.” 

** Maximum results of a kind, but of only 
one kind and they’re not our kind. The 
men under you realize the diffe rence. Do 
you know what they call you?” 

“No ) Frederick braced himself. 
“What?” 

“The ‘Sai came the reply. There 
was a pause before Mr. Holmes added: 
“ Be efficient —as efficient as you can—but 
be human.” 

“But results, Mr. Holmes—results,”’ ar- 
gued Tonner. 

Nea went on. More and more Fred- 
erick’s life became cold and infle xible. He 
had a set hour between five and six o’clock 
on Tuesday and Thursday afternoons for 
talk with his son. But he had little to offer 
the child in the way of amusement, and 
the boy made it clear enough that the oc- 
casions meant nothing to him. Tonner 
changed the manner of spending his vaca- 
tions. Instead of the quiet weeks with his 
mother, he traveled the country visiting 
shoe factories and studying the manufacture 


of shoes. The fireside evenings at his home 
were gone. His break with Jimmy Perce- 
val, his enforced neglect of Merle Safford, 
his preoccupation, his wife’s moodiness, 
all contributed. Now and again Edward 
came, but his calls were almost the only 
reminder of the earlier time. Twice every 
week they gave a dinner. The guests were 
recruited from the class of friends and ac- 
quaintances represented by Sidney Heming- 
way—the people whom Frederick thought 
he ought to know, whether he liked them 
or not. By contrast they were dreary 
gatherings. 

If anything went wrong with the meal 
Frederick had a severe struggle with impa- 
tience. His own supreme efficiency made 
any inefficiency in others, even Nora, more 
than irrit: ating. But his rigid self-control 
concealed his most unpleasant feelings, and 
he would beam upon his wife with exactly 
the proper degree of public affec tion. 

‘That man Holmes was right,”’ once 
declared Edward; “you're a Prussian; a 
damned piece of machinery, not a man. 
Sometimes you appear to take on human 
attributes; but you don’t really do so. 
You assume them only when they seem nec- 
essary to the smooth running of yourself as 
a machine. And what's more, you're less 
of a man and more of a machine every day 
ol your life.’ 

“So that’s your verdict, is it?”’ inquired 
Frederick, but did not pursue the discus- 
sion because it was unrelated to his scheme 
of life. However, he permitted himself the 
reflection that, say what they like, he was 
“vetting there.” 

This was increasingly true month by 
month. He had more than copper-riveted 
his job. Indeed at the end of two years as 
a department manager he towered above 
all other men of equal rank with himself 
in the Cardover Company. It was simply 
impossible for the directors and for Mr. 
Holmes to ignore the amazing production 
figures which Frederick was able to dis- 
play; while he was still in his early thirties 
he was elected secretary of the corporation, 
and he was generally regarded as a protégé 
of the chairman of the Cardover board 

“Every time I go to that house I feel like 
a hypocrite,” his wife once declared. “I 
detest Sidney Hemingway. Oh, for an 
evening with Merle! This pretending is 
frightful—it’s disgraceful. Can’t you let 
me drop out?” 

‘That would not look well, my dear, and 
anyway pretense is a legitimate tool, and 
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Conservatism 
IGH-SOUNDING and extravagant 


phrases, as applied to motor cars, 
are all too common. Thus their force is 
lost, and they convey no thought other 
than the impotence of the user 

























Unfortunately, too, generalities are often 
resorted to in the absence of significant 
facts and convincing evidence. 

For every effect there is a cause. The 
prestige and favor acquired by Maxwell 
Motor Cars are due to tangible and 
commanding reasons. 


The comeliness of design, the solidity of 
structure, the economy in upkeep and 
operation, the ease and comfort in 
driving and lastly the innate integrity 
of the whole (exemplified by the 
World’s Motor No-Stop Mileage 
Record, recently established by one 
of our stock touring cars)—these are 
the powerful contributing factors to 
Maxwell eminence. 





Maxwell Motor Car Owners are people 
who recognize the wisdom of economy. 
They expect surpassing service and 
everything that such service implies. 
They pay tribute to Value and Worthi- 
ness whether in man or car. 
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One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster : $635 
Five-Passenger Touring Car 655 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top) 55 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet 865 
Six-Passenger Town Car 915 


Full equipment, including Electric Starter 


and Lights. All prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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the only disgrace in the world is failure. 
The Hemingways are extremely important 
to me. It’s old man Hemingway who will 
eventually make me president of the Car- 
dover Company.” 

When Frederick was thirty-four a great 
honor came to him. He was chosen a di- 
rector of the Loan and Trust Company. 

“We want some young blood in here,” 
explained Philip Grant. “That deposit of 
yours has kept growing until it’s now one of 
our best accounts. You’re a coming man. 
That’s why we want you on our board.” 

Tonner accepted election with his per- 
fectly controlled smile, and settled back to 


| study the next turn in his affairs. He was 


convinced that all that was now required 
to land him in the presidency of the Car- 
dover Company was some spin of the wheel 


| which would remove Harrison Holmes from 
| his path. 


If his goal were to be attained 
within the time he had allotted, that spin 


| must come within the next two years. 


“Tt looks to me,” observed Edward 


| about this time, “that if you’re going to 
| see that program of yours through you 


have no choice but to plot some method of 
slaying your old friend and supporter, Mr. 
Holmes. He’s your obstacle!” 

“I’m considering that problem now.” 

“Without a flicker of compunction, too, 
I suppose?”’ 

“Certainly. 
battling unit.” 

“And you don’t hesitate? You don’t 
shrink from your task? You don’t care if 
you do topple over one of the finest fellows 
in the world? Aren’t you sorry?” 

“No—I don’t think so. At least I’ve 
never considered the matter from that 
angle. To me it’s simply all in the day’s 
work,” 

“T told you once that efficiency was more 
than method. I said that it cut to the 
heart of life. You had real pangs over 
Emma Carroll, you didn’t enjoy the Jimmy 
Perceval affair. Now when it comes to 
Harrison Holmes you’re not only indiffer- 
ent, but you’re going at it with almost a 
bloody delight. Where are those tears and 
sympathies you once told me of? Why, 
they’re gone. Y ou’re a different man. Effi- 


Why not? Every man isa 


| ciency, as you’ve practiced it, has altered 


your very nature. Merely method? Noth- 
ing in life is merely method. Men make 
methods and then methods make men.” 
“Abstract philosophy of that sort does 

not interest me particularly,” replied Fred- 
erick. ‘If methods do make men I’m quite 
satisfied with the product in my own case. 
In any event I'd infinitely rather be the 
kind of man I am than one of those poor, 
feeble-purposed, diffuse-thinking beings 
whom I see all round me. It’s impossible 
not to have a certain contempt for them 

“*Self-sufficient — contemptuous! Heav- 
ens, Frederick, I wish you would face about! 
Go after a little love, a little warmth, a 
little friendship. You need them badly. 
Nobody likes you—that’s the brutal truth. 
Some people admire you; a great many 
more fear you; but who loves you? Scarcely 
asoul, and no one can live that way. You've 
got a big glittering success already, as far 
as material achievement goes. Try now to 
be a father, a husband, a friend. The presi- 
dency of the Cardover Company will come 
to you in time. Wait for it.” 

“Turn aside now? Weaken at the end? 
Absurd!” said Tonner. 

Calmly and methodically Frederick set 
about his undertaking. He determined 
that there would be nothing concerning the 


| life of Harrison Holmes which he would not 


learn, and following a suspicion gained as 
private secretary, he asked one day at a 
meeting of the trust company directors, 
with an air of casualness, to be allowed to 
glance through the loan book. He was re- 
warded. There was a heavy loan, maturing 
in four months’ time, to Mr. Holmes. It 
had been authorized before Frederick be- 
came a director. At the conclusion of the 


| meeting he appealed to the cashier. 


“What did Mr. Holmes borrow that 
money for?” he asked, pretending the mild- 
est interest. The cashier glanced upsharply, 
but Frederick was entitled to know. 

“To carry a line of stock,” the other 


| replied. 


“What stock?” 
indifferent. 

“P. and E.” 
“Chicago exchange, I suppose?” 

es. 


Tonner seemed almost 


“And you look to his house uptown as a 


kind of security? 


“Yes, that and his salary.” 
“T see,” said Frederick, and started to 
stroll away, a scheme of campaign already 
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forming itself. He turned back and asked 
the cashier if he happened to have a copy 
of the by-laws of the trust company at 
hand. 

This document confirmed two important 
facts which Frederick already knew—the 
proceedings of the directors were secret; 
a dissenting vote blocked a loan. It was 
too easy! And Frederick waited. 

It must be said that during the next four 
months there did come to Tonner, in a 
fleeting way, some disturbing visions. He 
saw his old friend—the man who believed 
in self-respect, not push buttons—a rather 
colossal ruin, his big, burly form a prostrate 
mass and his genial, smiling features 
twisted with pain. It was, indeed, felling a 
good-natured giant. He half wished that 
Mr. Holmes—he always thought of him as 
Holmes now—held some other job and that 
a different man was in the Cardover presi- 
dency. Too bad—but it couldn't be helped! 
War was war and life was life, and Freder- 
ick Tonner was not to be denied. 

The trust company directors met. “‘The 
business which we have before us to-day,” 
began Philip Grant from the head of the 
table, “is purely routine in nature. Smythe 
& Wells desire $25,000. Charles H. Mor- 
rell desires $15,000 upon good collateral 
and’’—he paused as he ran his eye down a 
sheet before him—‘“‘here are the Holmes 
and the Grenit Company loans for renewals. 
Of course they're all right. All these vari- 
ous applications stand approved by the 
executive staff. I do not believe, gentle- 
men, that there is any occasion to detain 
you longer to-day.” 

There was a scraping of chairs and one or 
two directors had got to their feet before 
Tonner spoke. “ Mr. Grant,”’ he said from 
his inconspicuous seat at one side. The 
glances of the room shifted toward him. 
Frederick paused for a moment before he 
continued in clear, steady tones: “‘When 
you asked me to join this board you told 
me you desired to bring in young blood. 
That meant, I take itethe new ideas which 
young blood may ll 

‘Exactly, Mr. Tonner’’; and the men 
who had got up resumed thei ir seats. 

“Very well; then in that case I should 
like to Cotes forward the suggestion that in 
authorizing loans running into a large total 
this board adopt methods somewhat more 
formal. For example, I really know little 
or nothing of the transactions which you 
have mentioned this morning, and yet I 
must share with each one of you responsi- 
bility for them.” 

“Quite true, quite true,’”’ Mr. Grant hur- 
ried to assent. One or two of the directors 
turned toward Tonner in an odd way. But 
Frederick cared nothing for the unspoken 
criticism; he had a single, set, definite pur- 
pose to attain. The president continued 
speaking. “Quite true. In accordance with 
our by-laws directors should vote indi- 
vidually upon all loans in exe e8s of $5000. 
The Smythe & Wells loan 

The purpose for which that concern 
wanted money and the condition of its 
business were explained, and one by one the 
men round the table voted “ Yes” to the 
application. Likewise, the Morrell propo- 
sition was approved. Some of the directors 
gave evidence of being bored. Then came 
the matter of renewing the note of Harri- 
son Holmes. Four men with weary per- 
functoriness voted “Yes” before the 
secretary called Tonner’s name. 

In that little second during which Tonner 
was pulling his thoughts together there 
came to him an illuminating flash. He felt 
that he was at a crossroad. Should he stick 
to his aim, swerve his career, slay his old 
friend? With a nervous cough he cleared his 
throat and spoke. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, facing them un- 
flinchingly, “‘ painful as this task is, I feel 
that, having been elected to this board, it is 
my duty to present to you certain consider- 
ations in reference to this loan. I speak 
now as a director of this trust company and 
you must dissociate me from any other rela- 
tion to Mr. Holmes.” 

A gasp went up from a dozen men in the 
room, Every eye was upon Tonner and 
there were two or three ugly smiles. He 
paused, but only for a second. 

“I do not believe that the largest and 
most responsible financial institution of 
this city should lend itself to the encourage- 
ment of stock speculation.” There was a 
tremendous silence and Frederick saw Mr. 
Grant’s jaw collapse with amazement. “I 
do not believe,” Frederick continued, 
“that we should aid and abet our first citi- 
zens in virtually mortgaging their homes 

(Concluded on Page 65) 
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The pen user waiting for a 
new steel pen 
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Because This is the Year of Efficiency and There is Just ONE Really 


Efficient Writing Instruament—Always Ready—Complete in Itself— 
With a Never-Deteriorating Writing Point—THE FOUNTAIN PEN 


KT the fountain-pen habit —the habit of 
having always with you an ever-ready ink- 


writing instrument independent of every- 
thing but an occasional filling. 


gold pen points are tipped with hard iridium (the 
hardest metal known). With proper care they will 
give a lifetime of service. Thus it is possible to 
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Get the companion habit of making notes 
in ink. Carry a little notebook along with your 
fountain pen, jot down the bits of information that 
come your way and see how valuable these memo- 
randa will become to you. Many successful men 
credit a large share of their success to this habit of 
“putting it down in black and white.’’ 


Use a fountain pen for your social correspond- 
ence, for signing your business letters, for writing 
your checks, for a// the handwriting you do, and 
learn the satisfaction of always using 
the same smooth-writing pen, fitted 


write at any time and anywhere during a period of 
many years, a/ways with the same pen point. 


The Conklin is the original self-filling fountain 
pen. Its self-filling device, the famous ‘*Crescent- 
Filler,’’ is far simpler and stronger than any of the 
self-filling devices that have followed it. It is devoid 
of any intricate mechanism, springs or hinges. A 
hundred years’ use could have no appreciable effect 
on it. About a million and a half Conklins have 
been put in use during the past eighteen years 
a test of time in service no other ‘‘self-filler’’ has 
had. All Conklins are non-leakable, 
no matter how carried. 





to your own hand. 


The self-filling fountain pen is 
filled in a few seconds. Once filled 
it writes on and on without in- 
terruption or attention. The solid 





Every Conklin is guaranteed 
to write and fill exactly as 
you think a pen should— it 
either does or you will be 
furnished a new pen or your 
money refunded. 


Call on your local dealer, let him fit your 
hand with a Conklin having a point exactly 
matching your favorite steel pen and learn the 
joy of using a perfect writing instrument. Sold 
by Stationers, Jewelers, Druggists, Depart- 
ment Stores, $2.50, $3.00, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 








Write for booklet, with names of dealers in your town who will be glad to demonstrate the Conklin to you. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 293 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A. 











Concluded from Page 62) 
for gambling purposes. Furthermore, I am 
convinced that Mr. Holmes, in his specula- 
tions, is blundering disastrously.” 

Frederick calmly and deliberately drew 
from his pocket several carefully arranged 
papers. ‘Would you examine these, Mr. 
Grant?” he said, and passed the documents 
down the table. The president spread them 
and began to read. 

“Gentlemen,” Mr. Grant finally said, 
“these papers which Mr. Tonner has been 
good enough to submit are certain highly 
confidential reports on inside conditions in 
P.& E. They tend tosupport Mr. Tonner’s 
contention regarding the nature of Mr. 
Holmes’ speculations.” 

“I don’t give a damn what they sup- 
port!”’ suddenly burst out of one of the 
directors, a bushy-eyed, bald man of apo- 
plectic color. His name was Richard Stone 
and he beat the table with his fist as he re- 
sumed: “I’ve known Harry Holmes since 
he was a boy. He never failed to pay a 
debt, he never broke a promise and he never 
did a dirty deed. He—never—did—a 
dirty—deed, I repeat.” He directed the 
last words at Frederick with towering rage, 
but Tonner, cool and detached, only smiled 
and nodded. “And,” continued Mr. Stone, 
“if Harry Holmes wants four thousand, or 
forty thousand, or four hundred thousand 
from any bank I’m in, he can have it. And 
I'll tell you why! Because he’s an honor- 
able man-— a man you can trust to the last 
ditch, and he ain’t going to come here and 
borrow money if he don’t know how he’s 
going to pay it back. Why, Harry Holmes 
has the best banking security in the world. 
He's a real man.” 

Murmurs of assent went up all round the 
board. 

“Gentlemen! 
Mr. Grant. ‘“‘We 


Gentlemen!” cautioned 
now have the facts and 


Mr. Tonner has expressed his views upon 
loans for stock speculation, even when 
made to such trusted and eminent persons 
as Mr. Holmes. We will now come to a 
vote.” 

“Mr. Gregory,” called the clerk. 

“Yes,” came the reply. 

“Mr. Ruggles.” 

ot ( “y 

“Mr. Jamison.” 

ct 

“Mr. Horn.” 

wi YY 

“Mr. Tonner.” 


The torpedo had not yet been dispatched. 


“No.” 


What Frederick had 
happen did come to pass. 
sudden demand made upon him without 
warning, had the utmost difficulty in rais- 
ing the large sum of money he required. In 
securing it in such haste it was inevitable 
that he should severely injure his credit. 
Even the smallest cloud of that particular 
kind upon the name of the president of the 
Cardover Company was, as Tonner well 
knew it would be, intolerable to Mr. Hem- 
ingway. In due course, with the lapse of 
about a year and a half, Mr. Holmes, after 
the manner in such affairs, resigned to ac- 
cept another job. 

In the library of the Hemingway home, 
his arm over Sidney Hemingway’s shoul- 
der, Frederick was told of his promotion 
to the presidency of the Cardover Com- 
pany. He was not quite thirty-seven years 
of age. 

Tonner’s story is not yet complete. Some 
jolts were in store for him. 

The first was administered by the in- 
valuable and trusted Miss McNish. This 
happened shortly before Tonner became 
president. “I’m efficient, too,” she said 
one day, “and I’m going to quit.” 

fhy?” 


foreseen would 


Mr. Holmes, a 


“IT have another job that pays me almost 
as well as this, and it’s so much safer. You 
see, it’r always possible that something 
may happen to me—injure a finger or an 
eye. Then where should I be if I stayed 
with you? Besides, I'll soon be getting on 
in years and maybe I won't keep all my 
speed and expertness. My results might 
go off as much as five per cent.” 

“But after ten years, Miss McNish?” 
interposed Tonner, amazed. 

Miss MeNish smiled a bright, hard smile 
and went out. 

Another jar was a movement to drop 
him from the board of the Loan and Trust 
Company. But he piled Cardover deposits 
into the bank, and told the directors that 
if he failed of reélection he would withdraw 
every cent. Thus he clubbed into line the 


dozen men who hated him. 
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“Efficiency brings power, and when 


you've power you've no need to care,” he 
reflected. 
His brother Edward forced upon him 


fresh consideration of the discharge of the 
two Carroll sisters. “‘I ran across a young 
fellow to-day,” said Edward. “He was a 
clerk at maybe ten dollars a week in a hard- 
ware store. I got talking with him and he 
told me his story. 1| think it will interest 
you.” 

“Lots of room for efficiency in the hard- 
ware business,”” commented Frederick 
sently. 

“Well, this young fellow’s story was this: 
He had two sisters, older than himself, and 
their parents were dead. The girls worked 
and earned enough to keep him going while 
he was at high school. The three of them 
had a very neat plan worked out. The 
sisters would see the boy through a law 
course. Then when he got going they would 
both give up their jobs and he would sup- 
port them. It was a good program, and all 
three of them cherished the idea.” 

“The Carrolls, eh?” cut in Frederick. 
“Well, if Emma had been efficient it might 
have been all right. But she wasn’t, and of 
course she had to pay the price.” 

“Oh, it was more than merely Emma's 
paying the price. You see, you made her 
sister pay too. But even that wasn’t all: 
When Emma lost her job the boy had to 
quit school and work until she got on her 
feet. Then there was another long break 
when Louise was fired. The setback in the 
boy’s education and, most of all, the way in 
which the nerve of all three was broke on by 
their experience spoiled their scheme. The 
brother abandoned high school, hopes of 
law, and all thought of a professional ca 
reer. He resigned himself to working more 
with his hands than with his brain. He 
told me that having lost his chance for 
sc hooling he did not believe he'd ever get 


ab- 


very far.” 

“Well, what of it?”’ 

“Oh, nothing, except that a success like 
yours, attained as you've attained it, is 
so horribly unsocial. Instead of having 


two measurably happy women living com- 
fortably at home, you've got two faded, 
unhappy women forced to keep up the strug 
gle for a livelihood because their brother's 
earnings have remained small. Instead of 
a good type of young lawyer with hope in 
his soul and well-developed abilities, you've 
got a twopenny drudge of a clerk bitter 
with disappointment!” 

‘Is he very outspoken about me?” 
Frederick. 


“I'm afraid so,” 


asked 


answered Edward 


“Very well, I'll send them a check at 
Christmas.” 

The most severe body blow was from 
Nora. When their boy reached the age of 


fifteen it was decided that he should be sent 
East to school. A few days after this de- 
termination had been made Frederick's 
wife came to him and announced that she 
had resolved to accompany her son, and 
that during the years of his education she 
planned to make her home near him. 

“You see, Fred, he’s all that’s tender and 
human that I’ve got. 1 must have some- 
thing of that sort in my life. I’m frozen to 
death here. We live by your inexorable 
schedules. We see the people you think we 
ought to see, not the people we like. I've 
existed for years in dread lest I overstep 
the household allowance. You'd sneer me 
out of the room if I did. A piece of business 
machinery like you can’t bring a woman 
happiness.” 

“But it’s all over now. 
being a machine. I'm president of the 
Cardover Company. We'll abolish the 
schedules and the allowance plan. We'll 
have Merle Safford and all the rest of them 
back. I'll just radiate from now on.” 

“TI wish I could think so, but I can’t. 
Your capacity for some things has gone. 
You've played ducks and drakes with your 
soul. You locked it up, tight and fast, and 
kept it locked so long that it died of suffo- 
cation. I think it gave its expiring gasp 
when you discharged my brother Jimmy. 
Oh, that was cruel—cruel to think that my 
heartaches counted nothing in the feverish 
haste of your career.” 

“I’m sorry, Nora, very sorry, but think 
of what Iam! I’m a great big success.” 

““Success?”’ sighed Nora. “No, you’re 
not. You're only what you set out to be 
president of the Cardover Company, and 
nothing more.” 

Nora departed. The boy went with her. 

Frederick, mounting up to his fortieth 
year, lived alone upon a cold and lofty 
peak. 


I’m through 


He tried upon occasions to come 
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down to the sunlit field where he had once 
been able to play. But he seemed to be 
frozen into his exalted seat 

Finally it was Frederick's fortieth birth- 
day. Edward came to see him in the 
lated grandeur of Tonner's now majestic 
home. There was a telegram from the boy 
at school upon the table. “ Mother and I 
send you the greetings of the day,” it read. 
Nothing else attested to the occasion. Ed- 
ward sat down. 

“Well, Frederick,” he began. “You're 
at one of the major milestones. Tell me 
what you think of efficiency.” 

The president of the Cardover Company 
laid aside a report on the leather industry 
and reflected before he replied. 

“What do you think of it?” 
by instinct 


iso- 


he parried 


“Oh, I think it’s horrible. It narrows, it 
hardens, it’s unfair to yourself, unfair to 
others. It squeezes all the juice out of life 


It makes men supermen, but it steals the 
fun of living. Its triumph is a gloomy tri- 
umph and its glory a sham affair. There's 
no measure of the change efficiency made 
in you. It has dried up your soul!” 

“Has it?” Frederick asked with a lift of 
the brows. 
og Decidedly. 

Merle § 

There 
silence before Frederick spoke again. He 
did so with conscious effort and kept his 
face averted as he uttered his words. 
as if he were thinking aloud when he said: 

“Of course you and my wife and Merle 
Safford are all wrong. You don’t under- 
stand. Efficiency, as I once said, is the 
modern economic serum Also, like a 
serum, it’s a poison. With some men it 
works perfectly; with others all wrong. It 
poisoned me! I took it too hard 
a dose.”’ 

“And you have 
ever since,”’ contributed Edward 

xg Exactly. It should be applied up toa 
certain point and no farther. But still I 
could not help myself. There are tempera 
ments — and mine is one of them— in which 
merely to know of the doctrine of efficiency 
is enough. Once I got the idea of the thing 


I know it, your wife knows 


it, Safford knows it 


too big 


been suffering from it 


in my head I couldn't leave it alone. It was 
like a drug. I was too ambitious. I had 
too much vision; I took a huge dose be- 
cause I was bound I'd succeed. Modera- 
tion—that’s the thing. Results may be 
ninety-nine per cent, but they're not one 
hundred. To get there is the important 


thing, but there’s something else in the uni 
verse. 
“A man ought 


not to have one abso 


lute, supreme aim, particularly if that aim 
is material. I've paid high to be president 
of the Cardover wife, love, 


Company 
friendship, warmth " 
“And capacity for warmth.” 
No,” corrected Frederick 
to give off warmth.” 

“You don’t mean to imply, 
that there’s any warmth in you?” 
came with almost a jeer. 

“What I mean is just this,”’ concluded 
Tonner: “The self-checking, the perpetual 
downing of interfering instincts, the capi 
talizing of friendship, which should be 
spontaneous, the ceaseless watching of one- 
self, all make it impossible to burst forth 
suddenly as a jolly, back-slapping fellow 
Efficiency of my kind dries up the channels 
through which warmth flows to others; 
kills the capacity to give it off, but—and 
remember this — it does not kill the warmth. 
That remains.” 

“What!” cried Edward, getting to his 
feet and now more earnest. ‘* Don’t tell me 
you harbor within you a desire for love, 
a desire for friends, a desire for the gentle, 
softer things of the world. You destroyed 
such desires long ago! You know you did!" 

“If I only had!” said Frederick sadly 
“But there is where efficiency played me 
its roughest trick.” 

“I don’t follow you.” 

“It’s simply this: Efficiency stripped 
me of the affection of wife and friends and 


“Capacity 


Frederick, 
This 


child; it emasculated my powers of shar- 
ing love. But it didn’t kill the desire for 
love—not for an instant. Here I sit upon 


mountain. Torturing 
Why didn’t efficiency 
do a clean, neat job? Along’with all else 
that it got in exchange for success, why 
could it not have demanded my desire? 
But it didn’t! 

“It left me ablaze with hot yearnings. 
They can never die. I can never put them 
out. That’s where efficiency fails. That's 
why it’s a perfidious god—why it’s really 
an inefficient thing.” 


my tall, lonely ice 
fires burn within me. 


was a long and contemplative | 


It was 


| Sennen 
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This plan has saved 
the company $37,000 


YOUNG department head with his 

plan enabled his company to climi 
nate certain costly parts of the business 
which the directors had not known were 
unprofitable. As a result the president 
appointed him his assistant 


This young man tells us that it was by ap 
plying to his own business the suggestions 


given in the Modern Business Course and 
Service, that he was able to work out one 
plan that saved his company $37,000 


This Course and Service is Based Upon the 
Actual Experience of Thousands of 
Successful Business Mea 
The Institute collects, classifies and trans 
mits to you, through the Modern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought and 
practice in modern business It will give 
you a thorough and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all depurt 
ments of business—it will give you a know! 
edge that could be otherwise obtained ony 

by years of bitter experience—if at all 


Advisory Council 
The Advisory Council are Judge E. H. Gary, 
Chairman of the United States Steel Corpora 
tion; Frank A. Vanderlip, President of the 
National City Bank; John Hays Hammond, 
the great engineer; Joseph French Johnson 
Dean of New York University School of 
Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, 

statistician and economist 


the 


Ben <a. Ahead in Business” 
of this 128-page book 
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wide to bigger, surer 
nook. Simply send the coup 


You yourself will like 
this new collar, SIGNAL, 


that is so popular now with men wh 


~~ SUDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


it is made with our patented Tie- Protecting 


Shield and Graduated Tie-Space. You are 
sure of wear and comfort if you demand 


SIGNAL 

If your dealer is unable to supply you send 
us your size and 75c for 6 

HALL, HARTWELL & CO, TROY,N.Y 

Makers of HALLMARK —the better shirt 


























THE SATURDAY 


MAKE YOUR SHIPPING 
ROOM PAY A PROFIT 


HE American business public 
believe with Benjamin Franklin 
that ‘‘a penny saved is a penny 
earned.’”’ Perhaps you don’t consider 
your shipping room an earning 

branch of your business—and yet, a 
certain New York business man said 
to us recently : 

‘I have been making my shipping 
room pay a profit. It has earned me 
money by saving me money. It saves 
this money by using the express more. 
So I figure that my shipping room is 
practically paying me a profit in spite 
of its being: a spending branch of 
the business. 

Is your shipping room paying a 
profit? Are you buying a really high- 
grade package transportation service 
—which is the only efficient kind? 
Reckon everything in—cartage and 
interest—isn’t it pretty certain that 
you can save money by using the 
express more? 


Send to 51 Broadway, New York, 
for pamphlet which will tell you 
why ‘‘It Is To Your Interest To Use 
The Express.’ 


Wells Fargo & Co 
Express 











GREIDER’S FINE CATALOGUE 


of pure bred poultry; 70 breeds illustrated 
and described, many in color. Perfect poultry 
guide—all facts. Low prices on stock anc 


To Increase Your 
° 
Earnings 
Is Easy through the Curtis Plan 
A .L. about you are sub- 
scribers for The Satur- 
day Evening Post, The Ladies 
Home-Journal and The 
Country Gentleman. We'll 
pay vou liberally in commis- 
sion and salary for forward- 
ing these renewals and 
looking after new orders in 
your leisure hours. Youcan- 
not helpmakingsomemoney 
and you can make the 
amount as large as you wish. 
Let us send you details, 


business. You need this book. Send 1c for it 
B. H. GREIDER, Box 12, Rheems, Pa. 


WOULD YOU 


show this standard high grade 

42 key fully visible type- 

writer to your friends and let 

them see wherein it excels any 

other $100 typewriter, if by 

doing this and rendering 

other small assistance, 

you could easily have one 

keep as your own? Then by post 
“Mas Particulars.” 





| Given Yo 


card or letter to us simply say 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO. Dept. F 204, Chicago, Ill. 





Design No, 327 
by 


I! you are planning areal home —plana bungalow and consult my 
NEW BUNGALOW BOOK 
1916 De Luxe Edition 
Just off the press. Compiled and written by a man of ex- 
perience and reputation Contains interior and exterior 
photos, plans, gives sizes of rooma, cost, etc. of the cream of 
1000 attractive, distinctive, practical BUNG ALOWS, actually 
built for $400 to $4000, suited to any climate. Get this 
largest exclusive. bungalow ook us8 pages of $1. 00 

invaluable building suggestions. Pric 
A smaller book for only Sic Se an check, me oney order or 
stamps. Money back if not satisfactory 
JUD YOHO, The Bungalow Crafteman 
TTl Bungalow Building SEATTLE, WASH. 


Agency Division, Box 265 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AAWESTERN WARWICK 


(Continued from Page 20) 


| them lies, never even discusses his ap- 
| pointment, but confirms him immediately 
| on the ground he is a purely personal 
attaché to the President. You would be far 
better off without a Cabinet on your hands 
to worry and hamper you, and so would 
any President, for it invariably happens 
| that those Cabinet gentlemen get exag- 
gerated ideas of their functions and impor- 
tance. If you knew the inside White House 
history for years back you would know 
also that many a difficulty our Presidents 
have had came from the insertion by a 
Cabinet member of his ego into a situation 
where that ego was distinctly out of proper 
place. Don't worry about your Cabinet. 
We'll get a lot of politically acceptable and 
personally harmless statesmen for those 
places in due time. What we must discuss 
| now is the policy of the Administration in 
the big things.” 
I had in mind a telegram I had received 
It read: 
Want to have 


a talk with you. Several melons 


| waiting to be cut 


“The principal thing is to revise the 
tariff and put the country back on a pro- 
tection basis,” he said. 

“That is the main thing.” 

“Well, you know my ideas about that.” 

“I do, and I know what we are pledged 
to do; but with your permission I want to 
set the Republicans in the House and Senate 
at work on a new tariff bill. Have you 
any instructions?” 

“Any instructions?” he repeated rather 
blankly. “Oh, yes; I forgot that I am to 
be President and am expected to issue such 
instructions. None whatever, my dear 
senator, except to insist that the measure 
of protection in the new bill shall be suf- 
ficient to restore prosperity to our country, 


| open our mills and factories, and give work 


to our great army of the unemployed.” 
“We'll do all that,” I said; and thought, 
but did not say, “‘and considerably more.” 
We talked tariff for two hours, taking up 
its wide phases. He knew about the tariff. 
He had specialized on it. He was a sincere 
protectionist, and he demanded high pro- 
tection, not incidental protection. I had 
never gone into the subject specifically 
with him before, and I was glad to learn 


| that his views and mine coincided exactly 


and harmoniously. I could reassure Broad 
on that point. 

“Now there is snother matter,” I said. 
“You understand, of course, that a large 
portion of the money used in electing 
you ——” 

“How much money?” he asked. 

“Oh, don’t bother about that 
as it proved.” 
He looked at me gravely. 
asked that question again. 

‘A large portion of the money used in 
electing you came from a certain group of 
gentlemen in New York who have in mind 
the elaboration of a rather rudimentary, so 
| far, principle of combination.” 
| ‘You mean trusts?” 

“*T do—an expansion of the trust idea to 
| its nth power. They conceive that the time 
is now ripe for a consolidation of various 
| enterprises that have hitherto engaced com- 
petitively in the production of our most 
| important products, and the distribution 
of them, for the purpose of lessening that 
competition and thus decreasing the cost 
of production, and for the control, in a 
beneficent and profitable manner, both to 
the operators and to the consumers, of the 
industrial situation in these lines. This will 
be an astonishing demonstration of the 
business genius of the American, of his ca- 
pacity to do great things, to employ our 
vast resources scientifically and econom- 
| ically, and to place us in a commanding 
position in the market places of the —. 

“Well?” he said, looking me squarely 
the eyes. 

It was now or never. 

“Just this, Mr. President: I have made 
certain engagements with the projectors of 
these vast industrial enterprises that we 
must respect.” 

““What sort of engagements?” 

“‘T have promised that there will be no in- 
terference from Washington in their plans.” 

He nodded. 
| “But, senator, if what you say is true, 

why should we interfere? What excuse 
could we have for interposition in projects 
that will mean so much to the well-being 
of the country?” 


enough, 


He never 


If I had been a Russian I would have 
kissed him on both cheeks for that. As I 
am not a Russian, but a rather unemotional 
American, I got up to go and shook him 
by the hand. 

“T am glad,” I said, “that you have so 
clear and comprehensive a view of the situ- 
ation.” 

As I left he was standing by the table, 
drumming on it with the fingers of one hand 
and looking straight at a picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that hung on the wall. 


xxI 

HEN you conduct a campaign of ed- 

ucation in this eager land of ours some- 
body is bound to be educated—one way or 
the other. I was of the opinion that my 
curriculum related exclusively to the tariff, 
that the virtues and necessity of protec- 
tion were what I had been teaching school 
about, and I was right partially. I had 
overlooked the fact that I had done con- 
siderable educating in the way of develop- 
ing the inherent desire of the American 
public for office and emoluments. I had 
bought, with whatever equivalent was nec- 
essary, most of the services I had secured, 
and I considered those transactions closed. 
There is where I fell into abysmal error. 

No transaction was closed. Most of the 
transactions were barely opened. The lib- 
erality I had displayed in getting what I 
wanted did not satisfy, it incited. I had 
spread the impression throughout the coun- 
try that politics, as I played it, was a matter 
of barter, and there was no one, so far as I 
could see, who was not willing, even anx- 
ious, to continue on this basis. What I had 
fed them made them hungrier than they 
had been, instead of appeasing their appe- 
tites. If a man had an emolument, or the 

romise of one, he felt that the fact he had 
een valuable enough for recognition, even 
if he had received it, put him in line for 
further favors; and if a man had a prom- 
ise he decided that his services were worth 
more than that promise projected. 

The individual logic of it was in this wise: 
I was important enough to be bought. 
Ergo, I must be more important than I 
thought I was, and worthy of increased 
or further recompense. Everything is pro- 
gressive in politics—except politics itself. 
Each man thinks a little entitles him to 
more and that more entitles him to much. 
I had rather crudely fancied that I had bal- 
anced my books when the campaign ended. 
How mistaken I was! I hadn't balanced 
anything. Instead of being a political mer- 
chant on a cash basis, I found I was a pur- 
chaser on the installment plan. 

They fell on me in phalanxes. Nothing 
that I did or said stopped them or made 
them hesitate. They howled for jobs. They 
waylaid me, assaulted me, pleaded with me, 
cried to me, tried to bluff me, tried to bribe 
me; they used force, persuasion, tears, 
threats, bunko and blackmail. For weeks 
I was the center of an imploring, imperative, 
implacable mob of wild men, wildly demand- 
ing office, patronage for henchmen, perqui- 
sites for themselves. It was almost as bad 
at the home of Rogers, although he was de- 
fended, to some extent, and he referred 
almost everybody tome. I admired his poise 
and dignity in the matter. He was the prin- 
cipal and I was the broker. So far as patron- 
age went he seemed as impersonal as a room 
in a hotel. But when I saw him alone it was 
different. 

“Senator,” he asked one night when I 
was at his house, “did nobody vote for me 
without exacting a promise of recognition?” 

I laughed, but it was a forced laugh. 
There wasn’t much mirth in it. 

“*A few,” Lanswered; “but judging from 
the experiences I have been having—and 
you, too—there is an almost universal im- 
pression that even if there was no previous 
understanding, the act of voting in itself 
implies an obligation.” 

“But what shall we do?” He was dis- 

“Do? Why, we'll do nothing. Let ’em 
howl. When the time comes I shall scru- 
pulously redeem every promise I made. I 
know exactly where we stand. This onrush 
is nothing to worry about. It simply means 
that after a century or so of existence as a 
republic we have developed, to its highest 
power, the idea that the proper refuge 
of patriotism is the pay roll. If we had the 
courage of our knowledge we'd take down 
our legend E Pluribus Unum and substitute 

Continued on Page 69) 
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-M Asbestos Roofing J-M Asbestos Shingles 


For Industrial Uses 


420,000 Square Feet 
for this Job alone 


HEN the question of covering 420,000 square feet of 
roofing area came before the architects and officials 
of the American Steel and Wire Company for their plant 


at Birmingham, Alabama, 
they chose Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing. 


Their decision was based on 
the fire-proof, weather-proof, 
time-defiant qualities of this 
roofing material and the further 
fact that hundreds of installa- 
tions have demonstrated it to 
be a permanent protection and 
a positive economy. 


This roofing is not only dis- 
tinctive in its fire and weather 
protective properties but also 
because it can be laid in unit or 
monolithic construction on both 
flat and sloping surfaces. 


Transite Asbestos Shingles. 





—and your satisfaction with any 
J-M Roofing is definitely assured by 


J-M Roofing Responsibility 


a business principle put into practice by means of a system of Roofing 
Registration originated and maintained by only this company. 

Through J-M Roofing Registration you can place your J-M Roofing per 
manently in the care of this organization which has never been known to refuse 
to make good any just and reasonable complaint. J-M Roofing Responsibility 
backed by J-M Roofing Registration applies with equal force to every J-M 
Roofing, including—J-M Asbestos Built-up Roofing for flat surfaces-—J-M 
Asbestos Ready Roofing for sloping surfaces— J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles 
—and J-M Regal Roofing, the most satisfactory roofing of the ‘‘rubber’’ typ« 

J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined, approved, classified 
and labelled by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc.,under 
the direction of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 











For Residences 


Shingles that are a 
Protection—not a Risk 


VERY argument against short-lived, fire-inviting wood 
or other inflammable shingles is an argument for J-M 
These shingles provide posi- 


tive fire protection. They 
can’t burn and won’t warp, 
curl or split. They outlast 
the building, afford positive 
weather protection and 
take the base rate of fire in- 
surance. 


Lighter and less expensive 
than tile or slate—cost little 
more than ordinary wood or 
asphalt shingles and are sup 
plied in a variety of shapes and 
sizes in soft, permanent colors 
that conform to every artistic 
requirement. Easily laid by 
your carpenter, roofer or slater. 


Johns-Manville Serves More People in More Ways than any Institution of its Kind in the World 


-—For the Home Builder— 


*Roofings 
*Pipe Coverings 

Wall and Floor Sheathing 
Lighting Fixtures 

Sound Deadening Treatment 
*Stove Linings 
*Table Pads and Mats 
Plumbing Specialties 

Fire Extinguishers 
Refrigerating Machines 











Mention the line or lines you are interested in, and we will send you complete literature covering same. 


Akron Boston Columbus Duluth 
Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston 
Atlanta Chicago Dayton Houghton 
Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston 


Birmingham Cleveland Detroit Indianapolis 


*Roofings Plumbing Specialties 

*Heat Insulation Floorings 

Cold Storage Insulation Pao ca 

“High Temperature Cements *Asbestos Che thing and Textiles 

Lighting Equipment Fire Extinguishers 
*Electrical Accessories *Packings 
*Underground Heating Systems Acoustical Treatment 
Industrial, Commercial and Civic Lighting Service 





-—For Industrial and Commercial Building and Equipment— 








*Matcrials into which Asbestos enters as an important part 


hie iE CANADIAN H.W. ORNS: "MANVILLE: CO. LIMITED: Toreate. 





~For the Automobilist— 








Speedometers 

Horns 

Clocks 

*Brake Lining 

Non-Blinding Headlight Lenses 
Shock Absorbers 

Spark Plugs 

Engine-Driven Tire Pumps 
Fire Extinguishers 





Address your inquiries to the nearest J-M Branch 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 


New Orleans 
Louis Memphis Milwaukee Minneapolis New York 
ito, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver Omaha 


Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo 
Pittsburgh SaltLakeCity Tulsa 
Portland San Francisco Washin 
Rochester Seattle Wilkes-Barre 
St. Louis Syracuse Youngstown 
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Important Announcement 


y the 


The Company's New Home 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INETEEN FIFTEEN wasa notable year in the history of the Postal Life Insurance Company, 


closing its first decade and opening a new ten-year period with every promise of still more 
vigorous growth and of even more decisive benefits and advantages to the insuring public. 


Facts regarding the Company's advancement and standing ap- 
pear in the following summary and statement by the President : 


1. Fifteen millions of new insurance has been written 
through the by-mail method, the legality of which meth- 
od was unanimously established by the United States 
Supreme Court, Justice Hughes delivering the opinion. 
2. During the year just closed the Company’s Surplus 
has increased $100,000.00. 


3. Various parcels of realty taken over with the Prov- 
ident Savings Life Assurance Society have been disposed 
of in accordance with New York State law, and at a profit. 


4. The Company’s new Home Office at Fifth Avenue 
and 43d St., New York City, is under construction and 
will be ready for occupancy May next. 


5. The Company’s lapse rate has been low and its 
mortality very light (42% of that expected by the Amer- 
ican Experience Table) on its ten years of new business. 


6. An entire absence of litigation with its own policy- 
holders is another distinguishing chapter. 


These favorable conditions enable the Company to 
announce out of its actual underwriting experience 


10% 


reduction in premium rates with a continu- 
ance of the annual guaranteed dividend of 


2% 


Besides these savings, policyholders receive the usual con- 
tingent dividends depending on the Company’s earnings. 


Old Business (reinsured policies) 


The insurance history of the reinsured Provident Savings group, t iken over by 
the Postal five years ago, discloses an experience most interesting botii to under- 
writers and to the public. Barring policy-liens, the Postal acquired from the 
Provident Savings, aggregate assets of $6,340,112 at that time, and of course has 
received the current premiums since. 

The Postal has paid out to Provident policyholders or beneficiaries, in cash, 
$7,661,267 and holds intact the full legal reserve, less liens, of $5,521,982 in 





legal investments to provide for the remaining policies. Though unrecruited by 
new risks for the five years (new risks go into the Postal group), the Provident 
group has continued solvent, that is, has met current demands out of its own funds ; 
and in 1915 it shows a mortality within the Amencan Expenence Table. 

Thus has the legal-reserve principle, jomed with Postal economy, vindicated 
itself in a striking manner among a body of nsks of advanced ages and without 
new blood —a test which is most cheering to life-insurance men generally. 


New Business (direct-by-mail policies) 


In the proc urement of new business, 
of the Postal Life 

Its non agency economies resulting therefrom have made most convinc ing demonstrations in the 
Its public announcements have appeared in periodicals, which have a nation-wide 


“LET PUBLICITY DO THE WORK” is the slogan 


ten years 
enculation. 
See what a piece of publicity “ 


GUARDS YOUR HEALTH” 


Gg! 


POSTAL LIFE SAVES YOU MONEY AND SAFE- 
carried in The Saturday Evening Post of March 2nd, 1912, 
2 by 4% inches, has done in its outreach. 872 inquiries have been traced to it. They 
come from every State in the Union, save one, Nevada; from throughout Canada; from 
Porto Rico; from Mexico; from Honolulu; from Brazil and Korea. 
Over $200,000 of paid-for business has been placed on the Company's books through this one 
advertisement, providing the Company with a premium income of $7,000 a year. “he tradi- 
tional agent had no hand im assisting the negotiation of these con- 
tracts: this is true of all the POSTAL’S new business. 

Over 150,000 people have written the Company; their letters 
are traceable to magazine announcements and are from the cities, from 
large towns, from villages and country districts, wherever the mail 
facilities reach. Some have come from distant foreign lands. 
Solely through correspondence initiated by the inquirer himself, 


us size 


have 


Find Out What You Can Save at Your Age Seren 


You should take advantage of the 10% reduction in premium rates and other Postal economies. 
“Mail insurance particulars as mentioned in The 
In your letter be sure to give: 


the Company's office or simply write and say: 


Saturday Evening Post of Feb. 19th.” 


1. Your full name. 


Department. 
savings go to you because you deal direct. 


» Under Astros 


MALONE 





2. Your occupation. 


You will receive full information based on official reports regularly filed with the New York State Insurance 
Whiting places you under no obligation and no agent will be sent to visit you. 


POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PRESIDENT 
THIRTY- Five” "NASSAU STREET 
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Continued from Page 66) 
therefor the great, actuating principle of 
our system of government which is: ‘What 
is there in it for us?’” 

“It is deplorable!” 

“It is, but it is the logical outcome of our 
politics and of all politics. Politics is based 
on two propositions, inducements and influ- 
ence, and influential inducements are re- 
quired to secure inducing influence. I don’t 
mean the rank and file. You and I have to 
deal with the professional or semiprofes- 
sional politician. The rank and file, mainly, 
shift one way or the other as exterior cir- 
cumstances dictate. The people do not 
think, they are impressed. If crops are 
good and work is plentiful the party in 
power gets the credit, not because the party 
in power had anything to do with the sun- 
shine and rain that made crops good or with 
the conditions that made work plentiful, 
but because nobody goes deeper into the 
real causes than the lively sense of gratifi- 
cation that ensues. There is something 
in it for them, and they respond generously 
with their votes. Conversely, if conditions 
are bad the party in power is held respon- 
sible. We turn parties in and turn them 
out emotionally. We have becomea vol- 
atile people and vote sensitively instead of 
sensibly.” 

“But the people were right this time.” 

““We think so because we won. The true 
badge of political merit is to attain control. 
I fancy our opponents do not think the 
people right, but egregiously wrong. The 
point of view in politics, as in everything 
else, determines the virtue of a cause.” 

He sighed. 

“Well,” he said, “ 
we can.” 

“That being the case, suppose we stop 
moralizing and begin manipul: “y ,? I want 
to talk about two places in the Cabinet 

“I thought you consider the Cabinet of 
no importance.” 

“It isn’t, except in this regard—I want 
Holcombe appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and MacGruder Attorney-General.” 

“Holcombe? Why, he is a politician, not 
a financier.” 

“Certainly, and that is the reason I want 

him appointed. There is plenty of financial 
talent in the minor places in the Treasury. 
There are bureau chiefs and heads of sub- 
ordinate departments in there who know 
more about national finance than all the 
bankers in the country rolled into one. Also 
the Treasury is needed in our business, and 
the politics of it. Holeombe knows enough 
finance to distinguish between our friends 
and our enemies, to spot unerringly the in- 
terested interest when contrasted with the 
opposed organization. And MacGruder is 
a capable and astute lawyer whose astute- 
ness is at our command.” 

“T had thought of Emerson for Attorney- 
General. He is a great lawyer.” 

“T know, but he isn’t an amenable law- 
yer. We don’t want a legal giant there, Mr. 
President; we want a legal lever. A leader 
at the bar is all well enough in his way, but 
we desire no leader. Our need is one who 
ean be led. We are not looking for inde- 
pendents. We want dependents who are 
dependable.” 

“Til consider the matter.” 

“Pardon me, Mr. President, but it re- 
quires no consideration. Those men must 
be appointed.” 

*‘Must?” 

“Certainly; the whole fabric of our Ad- 
ministration depends on them. They are 
nonobjectionable. They have good records. 
They will not subject you to criticism. And 
we need them.” 

He walked about the room. 

“All right,” he said. ‘I'll appoint them. 
Now about the Secretary of State.” 

“Oh, that can wait.” 

“But the pre mier of my Administration 
is important. 

‘Premier? There is to be no premier to 
your Administration but yourself. What 
difference does it make who is Secretary of 
State, if he measures up to the entirely fic- 
titious standard the public has put on the 
place? What is a Secretary of State but a 
mouthpiece for the President? What man 
in this country would you allow to dic- 
tate a foreign policy for you when you must 
take the responsibility? We'll find some 
one right geographically and right politi- 
cally, who moves with proper dignity and 
circumspection to be classed as a diploma- 
tist by the public, and who will do as he is 
told.” 

We had several conversations on these 
lines. It took me along time to dispel some 
of the ideas the President had about that 


we must do the best 
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Cabinet of his. He wanted it strong. I 


wanted it innocuous. I won. The final deter- | 
minations of the membership in that Cabi- | 


net, as in every Cabinet, were geographical 
and political, not mental. We picked men 
who represented areas, not achievements. 
It was a good, harmless, ultra-respectable 
Cabinet, and it paid off several of my 
political obligations. 
The President was keen to have big men 
for ambassadors also. 
Wait a minute,” I said to him. “I 
admit the desirability of representation 


abroad by important men, but where are | 


you going to get them? The men you want 
cannot afford to go, and the men who want 
to go you cannot afford to send. Every 
time there is a proposition brought up in 
the Congress to increase the salaries of our 
ambassadors, and put them on a footing 
with the representatives of other powers, 
there is a wild clamor from our legislative 
guardians of the Treasury, who mostly 
come from small towns and who, giving 
their precious services to the country for a 
few thousand dollars a year, consider the 
ambassadorial salary of seventeen thou- 
sand five hundred dollars a year as wealth 
incalculable.” 

“Well, where shall I get my ambassa- 
dors? iad 

“I'll give you a list of names, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of good men and true who will shine 
at the various courts, and they will each 
one have a most essential qualification.” 

“What will that be?” 

“Why, every one of those the organiza- 
tion has in mind is rich or has a rich wife, 
and every one of them contributed heavily 
to your campaign fund.” 

“T suppose,” he said, and there was a 
tinge of bitterness in his voice, “the organ- 
ization will permit me to select my own 
secretary? ie 

“ Certainly,’ 
lect Talbot.’ 

I had no intention of allowing an outside 
man to get into a confidential position with 
the President. There’s no telling what 
might happen without a trusty man on 
guard just outside the President’s office. 

Broad sent for me. I had kept away from 
that colossus of collateral purposely. I knew 
he was not of the temper to hold off in his 
collections. Delay, when there was money 
in sight, did not appeal to Broad. Quick 
action and quicker returns was his motto. 

The stock market had been booming. 
We sunk the idea of forthcoming prosperity 
so deep into the minds of the public that it 
took only slight manipulation of the Wall 
Street market to get them coming for in- 
vestment in droves, with their money in 
their hands. They had gone into the secret 
places and had taken out their hoards, and 
they were flocking to the market, eager to 
lay their offerings on the altar of no-chance. 
The market manipulators had not been idle 
They rigged and whipsawed and jockeyed 
and spread rumors and reports, and they 
had plenty of stocks on hand to sell the 
eager investors. They had been buying 
in securities at the bottom during the de- 
pressed period, and they were preparing to 
let them out at the top. They were happ) 
Nothing is so gladdening to a captain of 
high finance as a big bull market. When 
their abattoir is crowded with lambs they 
exude joy at every pore. 

I had been thrifty. I had laid in a judi- 
cious selection of specialties and had taken 
some excellent profits. Nothing is so sim- 
ple in this world as knowing when to buy 
stocks. The acute problem is to know when 
to sell them. I had no very wide skill of 
speculation, but I rounded up Uncle Lemuel 


’I reply, “provided you se- 


Sterry and took his advice, and reimbursed | 


myself for my personal expenditure in the 

campaign. By the time I had done my 
realizing I had a profit, in a financial way, 
on the investment I had made in the pro- 
motion of the prosperity then enjoyed by 
those who conducted the stock market 

Broad was almost genial. He asked me 
to sit down, which was an excess of cordial- 
ity for him. 

**How-do, senator,” he said. “‘ How-do. 
Glad to see you. Wondered where you had 
been keeping } yourself. Hope you got in on 
the boom.’ 

“‘Conservatively,” 
atively.” 

He barked a laugh, or laughed a bark, I 
never could tell which he was doing when 
he was giving way to mirth. 

“Not much conservatism round here. 
Everything pretty wide open and free. All 
optimists now, even our professional pessi- 
mists, the bears. Speaking about bears 
where did you pass your boyhood?” 


I replied. 


““Conserv- | 
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Are you contributing 
to this load of junk? 


Most of it is here 
—the great destroyer of sheet metal 
products. And most of it is here 
unnecessarily, for you can have rust- 
resisting sheet metal. 


because of rust 


The Grand Prize awarded Armco 
Iron at the Panama-Pacific Exposition indicated Rust- 
Resisting Property as one of the special characteristics 
of Armco (American Ingot) Iron. Welding Quality 
was another 


ARMCO IRON 
Resists Rust 


This award is a victory also for the judgment 
of every manufacturer who, like those mentioned 
in this advertisement, has adopted Armco Iron for 
his product. 








Armco Iron resists rust as no ordinary sheet 
metal can, because it is not only the purest iron 
made but the most nearly perfect in respect to 
evenness and all other qualities that form the 

wa basis of rust-resistance. 

The use of pure and lasting Armco Iron is practicable 

; enised rus in grave vaults and caskets. The Galion Metallic Vault 
Re Sees Sy Se Co., Galion, Ohio; The Champion Chemical Co. and the 
Springfeld Metallic Casket Co., both of Springfield, Ohio, 





Mig. Co. Ciaciane and the National Casket Co. of Long Island City, N. Y., 
all use Armco Iron in their products. 
You can get many products made of Armco Iror 
—_ Armco Roofing is sold by most tinners and hardware 
z store 
a 
¢ If you have any trouble securing sheet metal product 
“ of rust-resisting Armco Iron write to us, 
re . ’* 
Write for Book, ‘‘ Defeating Rust 
his book is for makers, sellers, users of sheet metal 
product Send for it Decide now to contribute no 


more to the junk pile Get the book today 
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Offers YOU Success 
in business as well as politics to 
day. Law trained menecarn $3,000 
to $10,000 yearly. Opportunities 
Open. Rig firms now put lawyers 
m their regular payrolls at large 
salaries, You can learn at home by 
mail in spare time by our simplified 
Ynethod. Course written in plain 
language by university professors, 
BECOME AN LL.B. We guaran 
tee to coach graduates free on all 
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« in Public Speaking by Dr. Fred’k B. R 
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those big ones operating on a honey tree: 
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He had settled back in his chair and had 
lighted one of his biggest cigars. Evidently 
he wanted to chat. I had not seen him in 
this mood many times. 

“Out in the West.” 

“Any bears round there?” 

“Not your kind, but plenty of black and 
brown ones.” 


“That's what I mean. Ever see one of 


o% 
Often.’ 

“Interesting and _ instructive _ sight, 
wasn’t it? The bees work all summer to 
fill the hollow in the tree with honey, and 
when it is so loaded with the sweet stuff 
that it is about cracking open, Mister Bear 


| arrives, climbs up, sticks his big paw down 


into the honey, and gathers for himself 
the delicious fruits of the labor of the in- 
dustrious, highly productive, but nonorgan- 
ized bees. Very interesting and instructive 
sight.” 

“Meaning what?” I asked, although I 
knew well enough what his parable was lead- 


ing to. 


| know what else to do with it. 


| who know 
| know only how to keep it. 


“Meaning that the first rule of progress | 


is the distribution of wealth. Now the bees 
hived up that honey. It was doing them no 
good. They hived it up because they didn't 
Only process 
of accumulation they had—make it and 
save it. Bees have only an elementary 
economic understanding. All they know 
make it and save it. They represent the 
people. Along comes the bear with ideas of 
his own, one of which is that honey has no 
legitimate function hived up in a tree. It 
should be used for the sustenance of those 
how to get it, not those who 
He gets it. As 
I have said, very interesting and instruc- 
tive sight.” 

“Yes,” I replied, 


“itis; but often he gets 


| stung while he is getting it.” 


iv ision, 


“Pooh! What does that amount to?” 


“Meaning, | opine, that you and your 
friends, representing the bear, are about to 
find the public honey tree, where the indus- 
trious little the people— have hived 
their honey?” 

“Exactly that. There’s a whole forest of 
honey trees spreading before our enchanted 
senator. We are all fixed to begin 


bees 


| climbing. What I wanted to see you about 


was to confirm my understanding that no | ; & 


hunters with obnoxious legislative guns will 
happen by while the bear is up the tree.”’ 
**Well,”’ I said, “‘continuing the figure 


| of speech, if I may, the only thing I can see 


| tive. 
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to deter the bear is a slight constitutional 
barrier that surrounds the forest for the 
time being.” 

Instantly he became the domineering, 
suspicious Broad. 

“Constitution?” 
stitution? 
in the Constitution. 
with it?” 


he exclaimed. ‘‘Con- 
You fellows are always lugging 


“Nothing, except that that archaic and 


much-interpreted document is still opera- 
It won't be exactly safe for the bear 
to climb the trees until after March fourth 
next.” 

He relaxed. 

“Oh, isthatall? Why,ofcoursenot. You 
don’t think we are so wild after the honey 
that we can’t restrain ourselves until the 
hunters are amiably disposed, do you?” 

“Judging from what I have seen round 
here, the bear is pretty wild.” 

“Not the real bear, senator, not the real 
bear; only the cubs. Old Father Bruin is too 
wise to be precipitant. He has his honey 
trees located. He has picked out the easi- 
est ways to climb them and the surest ways 
to get at the honey; but he can wait—he 
can wait. Strain of fox in that bear, sena- 
tor; strain of fox.” 

“That being the case, I can assure you 
that when the honey season opens, as it will 
early in the forthcoming March, there will 
be no hunters round who will disturb the 
pleasant process of extracting the honey 
from the trees, Of course 

***Of course’ what?” 

“Some of the amiable hunters may want 
little dabs of honey now and then.” 

He made a comprehensive gesture with 
one of his big hands. 

ns Plenty for all who look the other way,” 
he said. “Plenty. _ More than you think. 
And, senator 

He turned and bored into me with those 
cold eyes of his 

“Senator, you put it down on your cal- 
endar that the bear will begin to climb at 
one minute after twelve o’clock, noon, on 
March fourth next.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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You can buy at almost any cigar store 
for 10c a panatela as 
shown here. 


good as the one 


you rather 


your cigars 


The whole point is, would 
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telas on approval to a reader of 
The Saturday Evening Post, ex- 
press prepaid. He may smoke 
ten cigars and return the remain- 
ing forty at our expense and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he 
is not satisfied with them; if he 
is pleased and keeps them, he 
agrees to remit the price, $2.50, 
within ten days. 
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HERBERT D. SHIVERS, Incorporated 
21st and Market Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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With the first amount as the initial de 
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All over the world, wherever you find auto- 
mobiles there you will find the Magnetic Type 
Stewart Speedometer the choice of practically 
every car owner. 

In every clime and every country the Mag- 
netic Type Stewart Speedometer is so emphatic- 
ally first in the choice of all motorists who 
insist on getting the best in everything, that 
there is practically no second. To all corners of 
the globe have gone forth cars bearing upon 
their dash the Magnetic Type Stewart Speed- 
ometer. Made only by the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Cor’n. No other automobile ac- 
cessory even approaches it in world-wide pres- 
tige. It girdles the world. 


It has been the standard of motorists for 
years. They are proud to have it on their cars 
by reascn of its wonderful performance, its 
wonderful accuracy, and the wonderful depend- 
ency that can be placed upon it. 

In the United States alone, there are nearly 
2,000,000 car owners who have on their cars 
some one of the well-known Stewart Products 
1,700,000 of this number have the Magnetic 
Type Stewart Speedometer before their eyes 
every day in the year, guarding them against 
violation of speed laws; recording the distance 
traveled as evidence of the service their tires 
are giving them; helping them to follow guide 
books in picking their trail, from point to point, 

Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
Chicago, U.S. A. 


60 Branches and Service Stations 





Alea Starter 
for FORD Cars 


No more cranking by hand crank; now you 
merely sit in seat and press foot pedal ~ 
Always starts engines by mere touch 


f foot pedal 


a pee 


over highways and tourways—in fact, the 
Stewart Speedometer provides the source of 
greatest satisfaction in driving a car. 

There is no other accessory in the world on 
which car manufacturers so conclusively agree as 
to its value and merit, as evidenced by the fact 
that 95% of all car manufacturers equip their en 
tire output with the Magnetic Type Speedometer 
It is their choice. It costs them more, but they 
willingly pay the difference in order that tl 
may give the buyers of their cars the | at i 
obtainable. They know that it is the hall-mark 
if a car’s quality—and experienced car owner 
ire sure to question the car that is not equipped 
with the Magnetic Type Stewart Speedometer 
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in your Pocket. 
| Have it ready for the unexpected that always happens. 
There’s a size for the vest as well as the coat. Kodak, 
you know, means photography with the bother left out. 
Catalog at your dealer’s, or by mail. 
BKASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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The Secret of | 
Success in Life 


is to be ready when opportu- 
nity comes. 

Opportunity does come to | 
every young man and young | 


woman. Many fail to grasp it 
because they lack. the readiness | 
which can be acquired only | 


through preliminary training 

We have helped thousands 
of young people to make suc- 
cesses in business and profes- 
sional life by giving them the 
training which otherwise they 
could not have secured. We 
will do the same thing for you. 


If in your spare time you will 
look after the local renewals and 
new business of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post and The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, we will defray your ex- 
penses in any college, musical 
conservatory or business school. 
You can select the institution; we 
will pay the bills. Let us tell you 
about it. 


Box 266, Educational Division 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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THE MAN HUNTERS 


(Continued from Page 8 


he was thoroughly searched. It must be 
borne in mind that the bankers furnish- 
ing the gold for this experiment were not 
taking any chance of loss. The laboratory 
was practically a vault from which nothing 
could be removed. There was no drain or 
waste pipe, no entrance except one door, 
and before going in or out of this door the 
chemist was carefully searched. 

For two or three months the man went to 
work in his laboratory. No detail of this 
surveillance was relaxed. Every time he 
went in or out he was searched. And at all 
times, as though one guarded the vault of 
the Bank of England, a rigid supervision 
was constantly maintained. For several 
months the man worked in the laboratory; 
then finally one day he failed to appear. 
Several days passed. Inquiries were set on 
foot; but no trace of the man could be dis- 
covered. 

He had vanished out of London! 

The bankers caused the door of the labo- 
ratory to be forced. They found bottles of 
various chemicals apparently undisturbed; 
but the twenty thousand gold sovereigns 
had disappeared. There was not asinglegold 
piece in the laboratory. The whole bulk of 
several hundred pounds of gold coin had 

vanished. The discovery was amazing. It 
was incredible that this man could spirit 
away such a weight and bulk of metal. The 
guard could not have been passed, and the 
man had himself insisted that he should 
be searched every time he came out of the 
laboratory. 

No detail of this search had ever been 
relaxed. 

The guards knew that no coin had ever 
been carried out in the man’s clothes or on 
his body. They also knew that no other 
person had ever entered the laboratory, 
and that there was no means by which evena 
spoonful of liquid could have escaped from 
this room, which was practically a steel-lined 
vault. The thing was simply an insoluble 
mystery. Two facts alone remained—the 
chemist and the twenty thousand gold sov- 
ereigns were gone. The most acute police 
agents in Europe were calledin. But they 
could offer no explanation of the mystery; 
nor was any one of them able to locate the 
vanished synthetic chemist. 

The thing would have remained forever 
a mystery had not this obliging adventurer 
written a note to the bankers, expressing 
his thanks for the sovereigns ‘which they 
had put at his disposal, and explaining that 
he had slowly carried them out of the labo- 
ratory packed in the hollow shaft of his 
gold-headed walking stick! 

Accustomed to the common crooks and 
types of criminals of a low order, we are not 
apt to realize how much a criminal agent of 
the first class, an educated, accomplished 
man of the world, is able to effect. Afurther 
incident is cited by the same authority: 


Disappearing Expense Money 


When Count Schouvaloff, chief of the 
Political Police of Petrograd, was crossing 
one day to England, he fell by accident 
into conversation with an accomplished 
gentleman. A Channel boat is a cosmopoli- 
tan affair; one talks with his neighbor. The 
stranger had every aspect of a person of a! 
elevated class; his address and manner 
were charming. As soon as he discovered 
the identity of Count Schouvaloff he ex- 
plained that he had just been to Spain on a 
mission of the department of the secret 
service of his country which was concerned 
with the treasury, and that he had got 
on the track there of an organization of 
forgers who were then flooding Russia 
with counterfeit ruble notes manufactured 
somewhere outside of the empire and smug- 
gled in. 

The count asked him to call upon him at 
the Russian Embassy in London. 

The stranger appeared at the hour of the 
appointment. He gave convincing evi- 
dences of his connection with the secret 
service of his own country, but requested 
that his visit to the embassy be not made 
known to his government. His government 
was not concerned about Russian affairs 
and it might be difficult for him to explain 
why he had volunteered this information to 
the Russian authorities. He gave precise 
details about the organization of the forgers 
and their methods, and indicated that one 
of the group could be approached if a suf- 
ficient bribe were offered. He then rose, 
saying that it was a great pleasure to give 





Count Schouvaloff this information, which 
might lead to a discovery of the counter- 
feiters. He pointed out wherethe corruptible 
member of the criminal group could be 
found and how he might be approached. 
But he urged extreme care and the neces- 
sity for delicate negotiations. 

The count inquired if the visitor would be 
willing to undertake this negotiation. The 
man hesitated. 


take the thing. It would require a good deal 


He was reluctant to under- | 


of time and a long journey to Spain. It | 


would involve considerable expense, more | 


perhaps than the count imagined, and it 
would take him away from the duties to his 
own government. 

It was of vital importance to the Russian 
Government to get rid of these importations 
of counterfeit notes. Count Schouvaloff 
was on the trail of the thing and he was not 
to be turned aside. He finally overcame 
the objections of his visitor, and the man 
left the Russian Embassy in London with a 
check for one thousand pounds. 


The power of such a personality to im- 


press one is strikingly illustrated in this 
instance. So long as this extraordinary per- 


son was before Count Schouvaloff he was | 


able to make him believe implicitly in the 
truth of his statements; but the moment 
his dominating personality was removed 
the natural wary instinct of the chief of 
the “Third Section” at Petrograd asserted 
itself. Within thirty minutes after the vis- 
itor had left the embassy the bank in 
London was directed to stop payment on 
the check. But the accomplished visitor 
was expeditious as well as convincing. He 
had the money on the check before the mes- 
sage from the Russian Embassy arrived, 
and he vanished with it. Neither Scotland 
Yard nor any agency of the imperial Rus- 
sian police has ever found a trace of him! 


The Escape of Prince Krapotkin 


The detective department of the impe- | 


rial Russian police seems to confine itself to 
a single method. 
everywhere relied on. It, therefore, happens 
that ingenious devices and masterpieces of 
finesse and strategy are in Russia the work 
of those who are endeavoring to outwit and 
evade the cordon of police agents that 
everywhere make up the great imperial 
net. 

Some of these plans are beyond belief 
elaborate and ingenious. The escape of 
P rince Krapotkin from the hospital of the 
military prison in Petrograd demonstrates 
how a series of coincidences may be made 
to dovetail after the manner of the process 
by which an elaborate combination lock 
can be made to open by a mechanical ad- 
justment at a dozen points. The plan of 
this escape in its elaborate structure would 
be rejected as fiction if it did not rest upon 
the authority of Kennan. 

Prince Krapotkin was a member of one 
of the secret circles in Russia. He was ar- 
rested and confined in the military fortress 
of Petropavlovsk. His health broke down 
and he was transferred to the prison con- 
nected with the Nikolaievsk Military 
Hospital. The secret circle to which he be- 
longed determined to release him. There 
was a vacant house near the prison. This was 
leased by members of the circle. The 
prisoner, for his health, was permitted to 
exercise in the yard of the prison between 
the hours of four and five o’clock in the 
afternoon. There was a guard at the door 
to observe him while he took this walk. 
There was a sentinel in the street opposite 
the prison, and there was a second sentinel 
in a cross street. 

The master intriguer who had charge of 
this affair waited until the ap peri o 
began to put in their supply of wood. This 
meant that the gate of the prison inclosure 
would be open while the carts entered and 
discharged their load. For a long time be- 
fore this day an elegant carriage had been 
accustomed to enter the street before the 
prison and wait there while a lady and gen- 
tleman visited the hospital. This visit was 
repeated so constantly and for so great a 
length of time that everybody became ac- 
customed to the carriage in the street 

On the evening selected for the escape of 
the prince this carriage stood by the curb 
near the gate through which the woodcarts 
entered. At four o’clock a young man ap- 
proached the guard at the cross street and 
persuaded him to show him a room which 
this guard was offering for rent in his house. 
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TTHE Champion Guarantee is “Absolute satis- 
| faction to the user. Free repair, replacement 
or your money back.” 
If in your opinion that way of putting it 
does not afford you every possible protection in 
buying Champion Spark Plugs, write your own 
yuarantee and forward it for our sig ynature. 
‘ Absolute satisfaction to the user’’ makes you 
the judge of our product, and if you are not 
absolutely satisfied, you have your choice of 
three remedies, ‘‘ Free Repair,”’ ‘‘ Replacement” 
or ‘‘ Money Back.” 
And always you are the counsel, judge and 
jury, all in one, and there is no appeal from 
your verdict 
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At the same time a drunken peasant ap- 
proached the sentry in his box before the 
prison, engaged him in conversation, and 
told him that he had just purchased a mar- 
velous device that would make an insect 
look as big as a dog. The sentry was in- 
credulous, whereupon the drunken peasant 
produced a cheap microscope. The sentry 
| put his gun down inside the box and helped 
the peasant look for an insect. 
These arrangements meant that the 
guard in the cross street was now absent, 
the sentinel in the box disarmed, the car- 
riage ready and the gate open. 
These facts were signaled to the vacant 
house by a peasant who sat down on the 
curb opposite the prison with a hat full of 
cherries. The direction in which he threw 
| the cherry stones indicated to the conspira- 

tors that everything had turned out as they 

had planned it. The prince, taking his walk 

in the prison yard at this hour, was notified 
| by the music of a violin played in the va- 
cant house opposite the prison. This was 
the signal. He ran through the gate, en- 
tered the carriage and escaped. The whole 
city was dragged for him, and he eluded the 
net only by the daring device of boldly din- 
ing in a private room of the most fashionable 
restaurant in Petrograd. 

Here were a series of events made to 
appear in their natural order as in life and 
to dovetail into a complicated system of 
precautions. That such an elaborate plan 
could be made to work smoothly and with 


| a unity of design indicated an intelligence 


of the very highest order. Everything con- 
nected with this escape was artificially 
built up, except the one coincidence of the 
gates being opened to allow the woodcarts 
to enter. Taking advantage of this one co- 
incidence, the ability of the members of the 
secret circle to which Krapotkin belonged 
devised a method to meet and overcome 
every precaution of the Petrograd police, 
and to do this by a natural and unsuspi- 
cious series of events. Everything seemed 
to occur as in the ordinary affairs of life. 
It is the first right of a government, rec- 
ognized by all men, to protect itself. It 
cannot permit itself to be destroyed by a 
small group of persons, no matter how in- 
telligent. The most democratic government 
rests upon the wishes of the majority of the 
people. The government of Russia is willed 
by the Russian people. It is the form of 
government which they elect to maintain, 
and it must protect itself against these 
secret organizations that undertake to at- 
tack it by violence. It is, therefore, charged 
with measures that seem harsh and auto- 
cratic to governments not menaced by 
groups of secret enemies composed of per- 
sons of the greatest learning and ingenuity. 


Anton Chekhoff's Story 


We are not encouraged to believe that 
the Russian police inspector is the equal of 
the trained French official or even the Scot- 
land Yard constable, if Anton Chekhoff’s 
story of the deductive method in Russia is 
illustrative. 

One morning a young man hurried into 
the office of an inspector of police and re- 
ported that his master, an officer of the 
guard who had been separated from his 
wife and lived alone, had been murdered. 
He was greatly excited. The inspector went 
with him at once to the scene of the trag- 
edy. 

When he arrived at the house he found 
the door to the officer’s bedroom locked, 
the key on the inside. It appeared that no 
one had entered the bedroom. The serv- 
ants, unable to awake their master, had 
concluded that he was dead. The inspector 
found the door uninjured. He had it forced 
open. The bed had been tossed about, the 
pillows on the floor. On a table near the 
bed was the officer’s watch and some silver 
coins. There was no furniture in the room 
except a table and chair. Under the bed 
were a number of bottles. The officer and 
his clothing were gone except for a single 
boot that lay on the floor. The inspector 
examined the room carefully. The only 
thing he found was a partly burned safety 
match. It was known that the officer did 
not smoke and that he used only sulphur 
matches for his candles. There were the 
marks of teeth on the pillowcase and the 
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room had the aspect of a struggle. He ex- 
amined the garden below the window. The 
grass and some bushes had been trampled. 
He found a piece of cotton on some twigs 
and some fine threads of dark-blue wool. 
At some distance from the window, in the 
garden under a bush, he found the second 
top boot. 

The inspector, bearing in mind other 
cases in which men had been murdered and 
their bodies removed, came to the conclu- 
sion, from the evidences, that the man had 
been strangled and his body taken out 
through the window. 

The fact that the watch and money were 
undisturbed showed that the purpose of the 
crime was not robbery. The safety match 
indicated that some person above the ordi- 
nary was connected with the affair, since 
peasants or common servants would have 
only sulphur matches. The fact that one 
boot remained in the room made the in- 
spector believe that the guardsman had 
been killed while he was undressing. The 
finding of the other boot in the garden indi- 
cated that this one had been partly removed 
and had fallen off while the body was being 
carried away. 

The inspector in his report reconstructed 
the crime: On the evening in question the 
guardsman, who had been on a prolonged 
debauch, went to his room drunk. As he 
sat on his bed, taking off one of his boots, 
he had been attacked and smothered with 
the pillow. During the struggle the candle 
was knocked over, and afterwards one of 
the assassins relighted it, striking a safety 
match, which had been found on the floor. 


Domestic Discipline 


When the man was dead his body had been 
taken out through the window and carried 
across the garden. As it passed the lilac 
bush the remaining boot, partly removed 
by the man before he was attacked, dropped 
off. 

The inspector, having arrived at this 
deduction, determined to locate the safety 
match, which seemed to be the distinguish- 
ing clew. He went to all the shops in every 
direction; but not one of them carried in 
its stock such a thing as a box of safety 
matches. Finally, at some distance from 
the scene of the tragedy, he found a shop- 
keeper who had a single pack of such 
matches. It was a broken pack, with one 
box missing. The shopkeeper remembered 
precisely who had purchased this missing 
box. It was the wife of the guardsman, a 
big, masculine woman of unusual physical 
strength. She lived near the apartment in 
which the guardsman had been murdered. 
It was now night, but the inspector went at 
once to the woman, charged her with the 
murder of her husband and demanded to 
know what she had done with his body. 
She seemed in terror. 

“I know all about it,” he said. “Take 
me at once to the place where you have 
concealed your husband!” 

She got a key from a nail on the wall and 
went out into the courtyard. The inspec- 
tor followed. They finally reached a little 
house at the end of the garden. The woman 
unlocked the door and they entered. By 
the light of a candle the inspector saw the 
long body of a man lying motionless on a 
bed in the corner of the room. He ap- 
proached to examine the murdered body. 

But here his deductions went to pieces. 
The supposed dead man sat up, and the 
explanation of all the tragic incidents ap- 
peared. The guardsman was going to bed 
every night drunk. His wife heard of it, 
and went across the garden to his window 
to remonstrate with him. He put the win- 
dow up and, seeing who it was, threw his 
boot at her. She was a resolute woman 
of masculine efficiency. She climbed in 
through the window, thrashed the drunken 


“guardsman soundly, dragged him across the 


garden and locked him up in the bathhouse, 
where she determined to keep him until he 
should be scber enough to go about his 
affairs. 

He had been thus a prisoner for one day, 
while with swift deductions the inspector 
had worked out his complicated murder. 

Author’s Note—See: Siberia and the Exile Sys 
tem: A Russian Comedy of Errors, Kennan; The 
Lighter Side of My Official Life, Anderson 
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ELECTRIC CRANKING LIGHTING IGNITION 


\ HEN snow flies and cold winds blow 

the owner of a Delco Equipped Car 
becomes doubly appreciative of Delco Depend- | 
ability. | 


Mt 


There is a feeling of security, of confidence, 
of freedom from care that grows upon him as 
a result of the unfailing day-after-day perform- 
ance of his cranking, lighting and ignition 
equipment, 





Delco Dependability is basic— 


It is the result of Delco Manufacturing 
Methods. 


It is the integrity of every man in the Delco organization 
built into Delco apparatus. 
It is the extra margin of efliciency and safety that has 
£ \ 
come to be recognized as characteristic of Delco Equipment. 
Delco Dependability is today an asset—a very 


tangible asset to over 300,000 owners of Delco 


Equipped Cars. 


The Dayton Engineering Laboratories Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Drink an Orange — 


Orange juice—a delicious beverage—is health- 
fulness itself. California orange juice is rich in 
flavor and bouquet. 

Have you a tendency to overeat ?—orange 
juice provides an aid to digestion that counter- 
acts the ill effects of the heavy meal. 

California orange juice is advised by thou- 
sands of physicians for the tiniest babies as well 
as for grown-ups. It provides a needed food 


valueand aids in the proper assimilation of food. 

In short, the fresh, pure, live juice of good 
oranges, which comes to you in Nature's germ- 
proof package, is a natural regulator that every 
mother and wife should be careful to serve to 
the whole family at every meal. 

Why forego for even a single day this nat- 
ural liquid food that makes all other foods 


more healthful? 


Sunkist 


California Seedless Navel Oranges 


Sunkist navel oranges are juicy, sweet, full-flavored 
and delicious. 
They are seedless, firm and tender. Because 
of these facts hundreds of thousands of house- 
CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 


Co-operative — Non-profit 


wives, and famous chefs, prefer them for salads 
and desserts. Write for free booklet of excellent 
tested recipes. Try the many dainty dishes 

you can make with this luscious fruit. 


adquarters 


Eastern He 
Dept. A99 139 North Clark Street, Chicago 


All first-class dealers sell Sunkist Oranges and Lemons. Look for the name 
“Sunkist” on tissue wrappers, and save wrappers for beautiful silverware. 


This is an exact 
reproduction of 
the Extractor, 
actual size. 
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Use the 
Sunkist Orange 
Juice Extractor 


10c—from Your Grocer 
or Fruit Dealer 


The Sunkist Juice Ex- 
tractor is especially de- 
signed to extract the juice 
of the largest as well as the 
smaller sizes of either Sun- 
kist oranges or lemons. It 
is a new pattern of unusu- 
ally large size which is man- 
ufactured of heavy tough 
glass exclusively for us. 

We are distributing an 
enormous number of these 
at cost simply to facilitate 
the preparation of orange 
juice. This gives you, at a 
minimum price, the best 
orange juice extractor that 
fruit experts can devise. 

If you cannot secure this 
from your dealer, send | 6c 
in stamps to cover cost and 
expense of mailing and we 
will send it direct to you by 
parcel post. 24c to points 
in Canada. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT 
GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Co-operative — Non-profit 
Eastern Headquarters 
Dept. A99 139 N. Clark Street 
Chicago 
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This Juice Extractor 10c from 
Your Dealer anywhere in U. S. 
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Make something wonderfully good and you say, “This is mine,”— you call 
it by your name. That is exactly our case. 


We have made a tire so fine, so sturdy, so responsible that we want it 
known as ours. So we named it ‘Usco’ (U. S. Co.). 


Because we have put our name on this tire— because its success was a 
matter of business pride, of business honour —we pledged ourselves to see 
that it “made good”—and it has. 

Think of it—a really wonderful new anti-skid tire priced at 
only a little more than plain treads. 








New Prices of ‘Usco’ Tread Tires 





30 inch x 3 inch, . : - $10.40 | 34 inch x 4 inch, . : . $22.40 
30 inch x 344 inch, . ‘ 13.40 36 inch x 44% inch, . . 31.55 
32 inch x 31 inch, . ‘ 15.40 | 37 inch x 5 inch, . : ; 37.30 








United States Tire Company 
‘Usco’ ‘Chain’ ‘Nobby’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ Tread 
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Equally Good 
on Enamel 
Metal or 
Wood 
Surfaces. 





